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Preface. 


Having perused these sketches from the pen of a 
very old and valued friend, we gladly wish them 
“God speed.” 

* 

They are log-book jottings, replete with varied 
incident, narrated in a simple, unadorned style. 
There is nothing abstruse in the work, though 
some of the pages deal with the deep things of 
God. 

The drawings were executed at various times 
during the last sixty years, and have been copied 
in pen and ink, by the same hand, during 1889. 
The author keeps back his name for many reasons, 
and prefers to remain anonymous. 

The narrative, as it proceeds, naturally and neces- 
sarily becomes a Churchman’s defence, and the 
standard of truth is raised against various disloyal 
camps. 

Many are drifting from the fundamental truths 
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of Christianity, removing landmarks, and walking 
in a haze, but these pages maintain the verities of 
man's ruin and God’s redemption — “the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 

May they be blessed by God to preserve the 
reader from error, and establish him in the battle- 
field of faith, where peace, holiness, and victory are 
surely found ! 

T. MONTAGU RANDALL, A.K.C., 

Vicar of Langham Episcopi, Norfolk , and a fellow- 
student of the author fifty years ago. 


W. C ANTIS, Colonel, 

St. Stephens Lodge , Canterbury, 
Retired List lI.M.’s I. Army, and a brother 
officer of the author sixty years ago. 



Introduction. 


When we look back on our past life, it is interesting 
and wonderful to mark the providence of God. If 
we. were only more thoughtful and observant of 
God’s dealings, it would greatly lighten our burdens 
and smooth our lives. We can ponder, though 
we cannot fathom, the depths of wisdom and love 
shown in God’s dealings with us. We then find 
that great mercies are often conveyed to us by 
very improbable means. For instance, a stranger, 
so to speak, is led to do that for us which those 
near and dear to us never thought of attempting, 
and perhaps had neither the will nor the power 
to effect in our behalf. Sometimes God makes use 
of instruments for good which were designed to 
work evil. The difficulties, trials, and afflictions 
which befall us are permitted in love, in order to 
separate us from idols and keep us in a humble, 
holy walk with God. We read, “There was given 
to me a thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7). The 
thorn, the adversity, is often God’s best gift to the 
soul. The cross, the trial, are steps in the ladder 
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to heaven. We thus find that things have been 
ordered so as to work for good, and have turned 
to our salvation. When we get Home we shall see 
how God led us all our lives, even when we were 
blind to His special care. Flavel, in his valuable 
work on Providence, says : — “ As the farmer clogs a 
straying bullock lest he should lose him, so God, in 
His goodness, afflicts His people.” And surely we 
should thank Him for the “thorn,” for it is better 
to have adversity in earthly things than such suc- 
cess as would lead us to stray from Him. Hence 
it comes to pass that pride is happily clogged by 
poverty, ambition by reproach, worldly hopes by 
disappointments, temptations and lusts by pain 
and sickness. The Psalmist says — “ Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept Thy 
word ; ” and many, preserved and restrained by 
God’s mercy and grace, may give the same testi- 
mony. 
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Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


“ Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led thee.” 

— Deut. viii. 2. 


PART I. 

Childhood— Clifton— Parish Church arid Rev. J. Hensman — Weymouth 
and George III. — Salisbury and Dr. M.’s School — Bullying — Cork 
and Schools — Eye lost — Youghal and Dr. N.’s School — Wraxliall 
School and John Lawrence. 

It has been suggested to me from several different 
quarters that I ought to write some memoranda of 
my s life. There are numerous memoirs of giants, 
that of a small person can but have a slender place ; 
hut any life, however humble, is a drama played out 
before God and man. It is a humbling task, but 
I venture to make the attempt, with hesitation 
assuredly, for there can be little that is interesting 
or useful to others. It shall be a plain and simple 
statement of what I remember or have been told, 
and I trust it may be to the praise of God’s good- 
ness and grace. I doubt much if it will ever see 
the light ; if it does, I think it will be anonymous, or 
only for private circulation. 

I have heard that during the first year of my life 
two devoted Christian ladies were on a visit in the 
family. They used to go among the sick and poor 
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in the back streets of Bristol. I was taken very ill 
at Clifton, my native place, and given up by two 
physicians. The sickness was attributed to these 
pious ladies having brought the infection to me. 
This circumstance probably strengthened a prejudice 
which already existed against active religion. 

The Rev. Mr. Ilensman was sent for to baptize me, 
but he declined to come. The fact is, it had been 
customary to “ christen ” the children of the gentry 
in drawing-rooms, and Mr. Ilensman supposed that 
my alleged sickness was only an excuse. 

The real incumbent of Clifton was abroad on 
account of his debts, and had left the parish in 
charge of two curates. They were pious men, but as 
Mr. Ilensman, the senior, had determined to rectify 
abuses, and as both of them preached faithfully, they 
were strongly opposed by many of the people. • 

Dr. ■ and another physician who were attend- 

ing me then wrote and signed a statement to the 
effect that I was dying. This brought Mr. Ilensman 
at once. He was vdiy sorry for his mistake, and no 
doubt most prayerfully presented me to God. 

The other curate- was Mr. C., and he was so per- 
sistently opposed that he left the Church of Eng- 
land, and for a while had a chapel at Ashton. lie 
died some years ago at Reading, where he had for 
some time lived with a son, who was a pious man 
and an eminent physician. He also is now dead. 

The feeling at Clifton was so strong against Mr. 
Ilensman that the gentry raised a subscription to 
pay off the incumbent’s debts, and bring him back 
to his pai'ish. On his return a trial took place, as 
Mr. Hensman considered his appointment to have 
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been permanent. It was decided, however, that 

the incumbent, Mr. , should be reinstated in his 

living, and that Mr. Ilensman should leave the 

post ; but that on Mr. ’s death he should return 

as incumbent of the Parish Church. 

So many persons had now been benefited by Mr. 
Ilensman’s faithful ministry that they built a new 
Church — Holy Trinity, Hotwells — for him. He 
ministered there for many years, and then at Christ 
Church. Subsequently he went to Clifton Parish 
Church, as had been arranged. He is now dead ; 
but no one can tell how much Clifton is indebted 
to him under God. The place increased enormously, 
and a larger church was needed. The present Parish 
Church was long in building, and my parents used 
to drive to St. Augustine’s, Bristol. I remember the 
old church, or rather its square tower — quite a small 
village edifice. It stood between the present church 
and the road. Mrs. Hannah More used to say she 
remembered Clifton when there were only eleven 
large houses. It is so enlarged now that I lose 
myself amongst squares and terraces which used to 
be open fields in my time. Clifton is a beautiful 
place ; the frontispiece, and the drawing opposite, 
faintly represent some of its attractions. They were 
sketched in 1826, and, as all the other illustrations, 
done in pen and ink in 1889. , 

My father and a friend took the two centre 
houses — the first that were finished in Royal York 
Crescent. I remember more than once, when I was 
very young, pious friends coming to remain for a time 
on a visit to .us at No. 18, and further that they were 
not remiss in efforts to do good. Frequently, in a 
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childish way, I mused on what I had observed, and 
used, to put questions on religion to the nurses, 
but only got ignorant and very misleading answers. 
What a pity it is that people will not always honestly 
say they “don’t know” when puzzled by a question. 
A child may inquire on a point which' possibly no 
one can explain truly or fully. 

Nurses are not always circumspect. Nevertheless 
we were rather proud of ours — nurse Phillips and her 
assistant Harriet ; and no doubt they were excellent 
servants. Still the following questionable items arc 
very plainly printed on my memory. They had 
always orders as to where they should take us for 
walks. Once, however, when a horse and gig had run 
away down Windsor Terrace, and were precipitated 
over the very lofty abutment at the end, we were 
duly taken by our attendants to see ; the dead 
horse and shattered vehicle. Another day, after 
various circumambulations, we drew on to Clifton 
Downs, past Windmill hill, with the old sheep- 
tower, which was then open to the sky, but is now 
fitted up, and called the Observatory ; then still 
farther on towards the turnpike, that used to be, 
where a road descends to the Hotwells, not very far 
from the present Clifton College. 

It was “bull-baiting” day, and we saw a stake 
with a great bull chained to it. Dogs were being 
patted and cheered, and there was a huge mob 
around. Presently the dogs were set on, and seized 
the poor animal. He foamed with rage and pain, and 
strained till he broke his chain. The crowd then 
rushed away, and we among them, helter-skelter for 
our very lives. I suppose we told no tales ; and as 
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nothing was asked, nothing was said. Happily those 
cruel amusements are now suppressed by law. 

The nurses were enterprising in another and better 
direction, for on one occasion they took us to a 
service at the Dissenting Chapel, down the hill near 
Dowry Square. It is certain, however, that these 
things could not have been known to our parents. 

I suppose I was always very matter-of-fact, and 
ready to believe exactly what was said. I have a 
vivid recollection of one prank of mine. An elderly 
lady, Miss 13., was on a visit, and 1 was rolling a 
penny up and down the back room where she was 
busy. Presently she looked out of the window and 
said, “What beautiful roses there arc in the next 
garden, lioSv I should like to have some.” I said, 
“Would you indeed like me to get you some ? ” 
“Oh yes,” she replied. Off I started. She little 
thought what I was about. When I got down to 
the hall, I asked Cheetam, the black footman, to 
get me down papa s stick. “ Why, what are you up 
to ? ” he asked. “ Oh,” said I, Miss B. would like 
some of the roses next door, and I cannot reach, the 
knocker.” “True?” he asked. “ Yes, indeed, she 
told me she would like to have some.” After bang- 
ing the knocker, I was let in, and said, “ Miss B. 
would like to have some of the roses in the garden.” 
There was a doubtful look, but I persisted — “Yes, 
indeed, she would like to have some.” I was taken 
to the back, and my arms filled with a huge bundle 
of them, all fresh with the morning dew. With 
thanks I proffered my penny, and could not under- 
stand the curious smile with which it was refused. 
On returning, up I went to Miss B., who was 
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not a little surprised and shocked at my having 
taken her at her word. The family next door w T ere 
strangers lately come.. However, my credulity led 
to explanations and apologies, and afterwards they 
were friends as well as neighbours. 

A governess who was engaged for my elder sisters 
introduced family, or rather school-room prayers, but 
was restricted to the Prayer Book. After a time I 
was allowed to come down from the nursery to the 
school-room, and I well remember, young as I was, 
being deeply impressed with her reading the “ general 
thanksgiving.” When I learnt the “Lord's Prayer” 
I was considerably puzzled with saying in the even- 
ing, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” The nurse 
could give me no help in my difficulty. Soon, how- 
ever, I was allowed to learn lessons for a short time 
in the school- room. The time-table was then given 
me to learn, and I was overjoyed to find that in the 
evening I could repeat the prayer sincerely, for as 
much as “ twenty-four hours were one day/' I saw 
that the term was not restricted to daylight. 

Many years after a certain major in the King's 
army, whose daughter I had rescued from under some 
horses’ feet, asked me to his house. I found that 
he was a sceptic ; and amongst his arguments against 
religion he triumphantly spoke of this “ absurdity,” 
as he called it, in the Lord's Prayer. I related 
my childish difficulty, and how it had been removed. 
Pie was silent, and did not afterwards trouble me. 

Every season we used to take a trip in two post- 
chaises to Weymouth. George -III. and the Princess 
Charlotte used to be there, and we often passed 
them. One day the nurse, myself, and a little brother 
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just beginning to walk, were on the Esplanade, 
when the little one tumbled with his head on the 
gravel. The Princess, who was near, ran and picked 
him up, took him to the nurse, and asked his name. 
She was told that it was Joseph. “ Oh, what an 
ugly name,” she exclaimed, and asked whether he 
had another. “ Biscoc,” the nurse replied ; and the 
Princess then said, “ Oh, ask his parents to Call him 
Biscoe instead of Joseph.” 

Old King George was a glorious man, — simple, 
true, and godly ; and the school he founded is there 
now, bearing as an inscription his saying, “I wish 
every child in my kingdom to be taught to read, and . 
to have a Bible.” The Duke of Kent at a British and 
Foreign Bible anniversary referred to this, and said 
his father, George III., wished that there might not 
be a cottage in the country without a Bible, or a child 
that could not read it ; and he added his desire that 
they should not only read it, but trust its truths and 
obey its precepts. 

One day when he arrived *from Windsor at the 
Weymouth Hotel there was a great crowd to see 
him. go to Cumberland House on the Esplanade. 
He was always' very shy, and hating display wanted 
to avoid the shouting, and asked the landlord 
whether there was any way by which he could get 
out at the back. The man told His Majesty of a 
path through the fields by which he could go round, 
and the King went alone. Passing through a field he 
saw a woman very busy making hay, and went up to 
her, saying, “What, all alone, working so hard and no 
one to help ! Where is your husband 1 ” “ Oh,” said 
the woman, “he is gone into the town to see. the 
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King.” “Ah, well,” observed His Majesty, “you have 
stuck to your work, and he will miss his object.” 
Then handing her a guinea, added, “ You have kept 
to your duty and seen the King.” 

I think it was on our last visit to Weymouth, 
that whilst changing horses at an inn, we were told 
the mail had passed a little before, and a lioness 
(escaped from the caravan of a menagerie) had 
seized one of the leaders. We were shown a quantity 
of blood on the road. A dog seized the heel of the 
wild beast, and it was replaced in its cage. A year 
after I saw both lioness and dog in the show at 
■ Salisbury. 

Though extremely young, as my parents were 
going to Ireland to economise, owing to great losses 
in Jamaica, I was sent to a large school, under the 
shadow of Salisbury Cathedral. The master was a 
Doctor of Divinity, but my training there was rather 
pugilistic than religious. The fighting and bullying 
perhaps tended to make me hardy and fearless, and 
ready to undergo any ‘risk. 

Dr. M. was a tall, gaunt, slight man, who was 
never seen to laugh. lie was just, but perhaps 
severe. Flogging was not infrequent, and I have seen 
him break up to bits a rather thick vine stick on a 
lad’s back in performing the operation. His wife 
was a kind, little, cherry-cheeked woman. She used 
to delight in our annual trips, once to Stonehenge, 
and again to a farmhouse, where we had as much 
curds and whey as we could eat. 

We were allowed to buy and eat anything we 
could get, however unwholesome, but she had a day 
of retribution in store for us. This department 
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appeared to be under her, and each class of boys by 
rotation every five weeks had a whole holiday, tcf call 
it such. We were turned into a backyard for the day. 
At 7 a.m. we were drenched unmercifully, I suppose 
with senna, salts, and jalap. I have seen big robust 
boys with excruciating visage, doubled up with 
fearful griping, and by the end of the day all 
appeared very meek and limp. As to myself, there 
used to be little left to crawl to bed. 

Dr. M. had a son, Alexander, who was held in 
terror by all. lie was then expected home. On his 
arrival he was appointed teacher to the lowest class, 
in which I was the youngest boy. After afternoon 
school he daily kept me back, together with one of 
the others by rotation. He then set us to a pitched 
battle. Some of my opponents were twice my size, 
and 1 beat them each. My knuckles and nose were 
daily bloody, but I really thought then and for years 
after that fighting was a great thing to live for. 
When there were none left for me to fight, he used 
to keep me back alone. The' cruel monster would 
then call me up to his desk, the platform of which 
was raised perhaps six inches higher than the floor, 
and place me in front of him, saying “ a little 
nearer” or “a little further.” When he had got the 
right distance, he would draw up his arm and plunge 
his fist into my forehead, sending, me reeling over 
and over on the floor ; then at it again until I could 
not stand. 

•This was his daily amusement. Blood flowed freely 
each day, and often I was quite stunned. One after- 
noon when the blood was running from my ears he 
heard his mother coming. He quickly put a slate 
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in my hand and set me at a desk. She came, looked 
over me, saw the blood trickling down the slate, 
then turned to him, but said nothing. It never 
happened again. 

Among the big boys there were some great bullies. 
They used to prepare the old-fashioned copper pennies 
by battering them against a wall, which made a rim, 
so that they could be thrown with deadly precision. 
They would then make me stand at one end of the 
playground and fling them at me. I had wonderfully 
quick sight in those days, and could dodge my head 
to avoid them. None ever struck me, but I could 
hear them whiz by my ear. 

The bullies of the school used also often to get 
me into the swing, hung from lofty trees in the 
corner of the playground, and then with a violent 
effort make it take a complete circle or turn. Some- 
times I would hold on all round, and they would 
repeat the game. More frequently, however, I could 
not hold on when my feet were upwards, and then 
down I fell, and had* a cut and bloody head as my 
reward. Those were days when there was no play- 
ground supervision. 

Another terrible trick should not be omitted. M. 
was one of the greatest bullies, and we small fry used 
to pass him in dread, for we generally had a kick or 
cuff. However, he met me one 5th November looking 
so pleasant, that I was greatly surprised and joyful. 
Another big lad was with him who passed behind 
me, whilst M. held me by the shoulders, .and talked 
to me so kindly, that I was delighted. However, 
I soon saw him wink to the boy at my back, who 
forthwith spun me round, whilst a huge serpent 
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fireyvork was whizzing about my head, tied to a 
button-hole. It soon stuck down my back, and was 
fixed under the high collar of those days. It con- 
tinued whizzing and burning the back of my head 
and neck, until at last the gunpowder confined at 
the end exploded, and I was carried in doors half 
killed. My head had to be dressed every day for 
above a month by a medical man. Dr. M. often 
tried to extort from me the name of the culprit, 
but I never gave it. 

We had the “Eton Latin Grammar,” and young 
as I was I learnt Syntax, “ Verbum personale, ” &c. ; 
and Prosody, “Propria que maribus,” and so forth, 
all in Latin, parrot-like, without the slightest con- 
ception that it had any meaning. Years after, at 
another school, when to my surprise I found how 
it all applied to grammar and composition, I thought 
what a pity I had not been told that before, for I 
could then have taken some interest in it, and not 
have learnt it as an unmeaning act of drudgery. I 
never had a memory for learning by heart, but can 
do it with great labour. I have learnt the Thirty- 
nine Articles in Latin and in English, but all is gone 
very shortly. With me it is the same as regards 
Scripture texts and hymns. It has all to be done 
over again continually. Some learn readily by rote, 
and it is a very valuable gift, hut scarcely so if 
used as I have known it' by a brother cadet at the 
Military College. He actually learnt the theorems 
of Euclid by rote, without understanding them in 
the least. Certainly I could never have learnt them 
by heart, but I had another kind of memory, for I 
only read them through once, and then could go 
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through them without book, using Z,Y,X, as the 
letters for the angles, instead of A,B,C, as in the 
volume of Euclid. 

My next school was at Cork, Dr. M.’s, a gentleman 
who subsequently became an eminent literary char- 
acter in London. After that I went to Annemount, 
Glanmire, Dr. C.’s. He was a good schoolmaster, but 
ere long I was obliged to leave in consequence of a 
painful accident, my right eye having been put out 
by an arrow, loaded with lead, shot by C. P. I was 
laid up for a long time under medical care at 
Floraville, near Cork, my grandfather’s house. First 
I was taken to Dr. Alexander, who afterwards 
became a leading oculist in London, but he was 
out hunting, so Dr. Woodruffe attended me. No 
efforts could recover the sight, and my health was 
injured by the extreme measures used to remove 
the inflammation. It is bad to lose an eye, but 
perhaps things do not depend on the number of 
eyes, or amount of health, or the fortune we have, 
but on the use we are led to make of our sight, and 
the life and the property committed to our charge. 

Two aunts formed part of the family, whose habit 
it was every morning after breakfast to make up 
their little bags with cordials and tracts and go to 
Cork visiting the poor, returning home about 5 p.m; 
I learnt from this that there was something practical 
in Christianity, and though they Avere garbed as 
other ladies, I saw in them real “ sisters of mercy.” 
Besides this I used to be taken to Upper Shandon 
Church, of which my uncle, Dr. Quarry, was Rector. 
He was an excellent man, and a very eminent argu- 
mentative preacher, though of course I understood 
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little or nothing. All this had a good influence. 
It led me to a conviction of the reality of religion, 
and enabled me in after life to meet those who said 
it was a “ sham ” and hypocrisy, and it made me 
long to know more about it. 

The neighbourhood of Cork is very beautiful. 
When walking with an uncle near Glanmire he 
drew my attention to the autumn tints in the mag- 
nificent woods. This was, I think; my first step to 
the observation of nature. The young should be 
educated to this, and led to use their eyes and 
observe the wonderful works of God all around. 

I next went as a day scholar to Dr. N.’s, Youghal. 
He was a worthy man, father of Dr. N., the late 
excellent incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Paddington, 
a very eloquent and able preacher. 

While at Youghal, there was a famine or great 
distress at Ardmore, a place across the Blackwater. 
It is there that the stone is under which Roman 
Catholics pass once a year, in order to preserve 
them from all kinds of diseases. On going to 
school one day with my elder brother William (who 
long since died of yellow fever in Jamaica), as we 
passed the quay boats were arriving with starving 
people from Ardmore. We made a few inquiries, 
and then opening our satchels, took out our rolls 
and lunch and gave them to the hungry passengers. 
We thought no more about it, but during school 
hours we were called up to Dr. N. Beside him 
stood a tall Quaker. He had large com stores over 
• the quay, and said from the upper windows he had 
seen what we had done, and had brought us each a 
shilling, with some more lunch. I think it was my 
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brother who first thought of giving help. He was 

afterwards my father’s agent at hall Estate, 

Jamaica, where he was greatly beloved by the 
negroes. 

We soon after returned to England, and I was 
sent to D.r. K.’s school, Wraxhall Hall, Wiltshire; 
but though the best efforts were made by my parents 
in the selection, it was not very good with respect 
to the teaching. I gave my time at first chiefly to 
making electrifying machines, model fire-engines, 
&c., and building a house in the corner of the 
playground. The latter I roofed with tarred felt, 
and lit with gas ; but one evening the gasometer 
blew up, happily doing no harm beyond the broken 
roof. The old boys used to be very full of what 
was taking place in “ the ring,” and betting on the 
events. Cribb and Neat and the leading pugilists 
were the greatest men of our day. Happily the 
brutaPlscience has long gone out of fashion. 

I was never punished but for going out of bounds, 
and on that point I *svas incorrigible. “ Pandies ” 
were the correction — heavy blows with a nut-stick 
across the palm of the hand. My right hand has 
been so welted that it must be misleading in the 
science of palmistry, and I only wonder my hand 
has. had any fine capabilities left. The recuperating 
power of our much misused organs is simply mar- 
vellous. There was not much fighting there, and I 
was too old now to love it. However, I had one 
tremendous battle. A Bath boy of the name of 0. 
struck my younger brother, Joseph Biscoe, and 
I took it up. We were led to the barn, where 
fights took place, and stripped. He was rather my 
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superior in height and weight, and very active. We 
had twelve long rounds, and each of us were fear- 
fully mauled, our features scarcely recognisable, and 
it was said to be a drawn battle. I felt I' could 
never lick him, though I thought I should at first : 
if I was determined not to give in, I also saw I 
could not have a victory. In' that same bam we 
used to collect wood for the 5th Noveinber. One 
day we hauled a large withy tree trunk across the 
fields, and stood it up in the corner. In the dark 
we were surprised to see it all bright, for the wood 
was rotten. We broke off large pieces, and took 
them to our bedrooms, and when the candles were 
out the phosphorescent light was extreme. 

John Lawrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence, came 
to the same school. We were great friends, and 
as we were both destined for India, were put to 
work together. I was considerably indebted to his 
help both in classics and mathematics, for having 
previously been at an excellent school in Ireland, 
Foyle College, Londonderry, he was well grounded. 
We were always together, out of school as well as 
in, and also during the holidays. We were both 
very taciturn naturally, and therefore did not talk 
much, but walked hanging on each other’s shoulders. 
Religion did not enter much into our conversation, 
but we respected it much, and often wished we were 
better acquainted with the subject. There is little, 
doubt that many a schoolboy now is longing that 
those over him would speak to him on the most 
important of subjects. 

One day whilst at home for the winter holidays, 
we were walking together at the Hotwells, under 
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St. Vincent’s Rocks, when we took it into our 
heads to climb to the top. It was very cold, and 
there was snow on the ground. We started, but 
when one -third of the way up our hands were 
so benumbed that we were obliged to fix our eyes 
on them to ascertain that we really had hold of a 
rock or tuft of grass, for we could not feel it. 
We saw otir danger, and glanced back, but it was 
impossible to return, so we went at it, stuck to our 
work, and arrived safe at the top. We then looked 
rather solemnly at each other, joined arms and 
walked on, no doubt thinking we would not try 
that again. 

I supplied Mr. Boswell Smith with this and other 
anecdotes of school life for his memoir of Lord 
Lawrence. Lawrence was rather a large-boned lad, 
with a fine brow, his judgment was always good, and 
he was a truly solid, upright, and noble character, 
and I ever loved and respected him most highly. 
He was remarkably simple in all his ways, natural, 
and disliking display. In after years he must have 
been galled not a little at times with the amount of 
grandeur around him. We read — “ The Viceroy, on 
holding a Durbar at Lucknow, made a grand entry 
with 570 elephants, all with ‘magnificent -howdahs, 
his excellency on a huge one with gorgeous trap- 
pings, and under a great gold umbrella. He dis- 
mounted at the Residency, and stood near the spot 
where his brother Sir Henry had lost his life in the 
Bengal Mutiny ten years before.” His Viceroyalty 
was very 'beneficial to India. He ruled, perhaps, with 
the perr rather than the sword. For this trait the 
phrase “masterly inactivity” was • applied to his 
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government. With him there was no fussy energy 
which would not leave “ well ” alone. 

On his return from India, ennobled as Lord 
Lawrence, after his Viceroyalty, he invited me to 
spend a few days with, him at Prince’s Gate, and 
said I was the only schoolfellow he ever met in 
after life. His parents lived at Clifton, and when 
we were schoolfellows I knew them very intimately. 
His father was a fine old major, with a great gash 
across his jaw, the result of a sabre-cut received at 
the taking of Seringapatam ; and his mother was 
a homely, delightful lady, with deep humility ; and 
John’s elder brother, Henry, of the artillery, afterwards 
Sir Henry Lawrence, I used often to meet, as he was 
home from Bengal on leave. He was very diffident, 
and a beautiful character. He lost his life at Luck- 
now during the Mutiny, and is well described in the 
epitaph written with his own hand as one “who 
tried to do his duty.” 



PART II. 

College time — Entrance examination — The Governor and Professors — 
Commission in the Artillery — Voyage to India — Madeira and 
Jtomanism — TenerifFe — Cape of Good Hope — Madras and St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

Ik process of time an East Indian nomination was 
obtained for me by Sir R. H. Inglis, the member 
for the University of Oxford, through Lady Bensley, 
and consequently my next move was to the Military 
College, Addiscombe, near Croydon. The good lady 
lived. in Berners Street, and I well remember being 
invited there to dinner. She was all alone, and we 
each sat at the end of a good-sized dining-table, with 
servants in very rich gold-laced livery behind us, and 
I think one at each side of the table also. On rising 
she asked me to stop and “drink my wine,” but I, 
begged to be excused, as I seldom tasted such. 

There was an entrance examination, under Mr. 
C., the senior professor of mathematics, a clever 
man; but a little peculiar. Mr. Humphries, a friend 
of my father’s, living in Wimpole Street, sent me 
from town with his chief clerk in a post-chaise. We 
arrived in full time, and I was in the examination hall 
at the appointed hour, io a.m. Each candidate was 
placed at a desk, and the room was soon quite full. 
The examiner gave out several problems for Os to 
work. They were rather difficult, qp at least well 
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tested our acquaintance with the subjects. I had 
been thoroughly prepared, and so was soon finished, 
and then, schoolboy like, without being called for, 
took up my work to Mr. • C. He did not look at it, 
but frowned me to my seat. This was 10.30 a.m., 
and I did not move until 4 p.m. Others were called 
up, their work was examined, passed, and they 
were sent out. The few left at 4 p.m. were called 
up with myself, and given a chapter in the last book 
of Caesar to construe. It was one I had never seen. 
We went on by rotation, I coming last. The others 
were dismissed with a nod. I did not even get a nod, 
but Mr. C. left, and I found myself literally alone 
in the room, very tired, as well as hungry. I was 
left to dismiss myself. As I went out there was Ser- 
geant Lombard pacing up and down as sentry. He 
whispered to me, “ Have you passed ? ” I scarcely 
knew what to say, but answered, “ I hope so.” 

Our good friend’s clerk waited with the chaise till 
near 6 p.m., when he thought it best to suppose all 
was right, and he left ; but I did not feel altogether 
safe until I found myself in bed that night at the 
Mansion House, General Houstan’s, for, the barracks 
were all full, so many cadets had come up that 
season. In eighteen months I came up to Mr. C.'s 
study or class, and was in it for six months ; but 
he never looked at my quadratic equations, conic 
sections, or other work, and all was a dumb show 
with him. Nevertheless I spent a very happy and 
profitable time at Addiscombe, and made many 
friends. Many of the students were thoughtful 
men, and , some I used to think pious, and longed 
to talk with them on the subject of religion, but 
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with nine and a half hours’ hard, work every day 
we seldom had much conversation. Those whom 
I used to suppose religious have each in after life 
come out as devoted Christian men. 

The professors were mostly Scotch, clever men, 
but some of them rather eccentric. An unusual 
number of cadets entered the same year with me. 
Mr. R. was over the “ entrance ” or fifth study. 
The room was too full, and the best men, esti- 
mated by a rough guess — those with a Scotch 
name at any rate — were cleared off to No. 4 
study — in fact, promoted. This promotion, so to 
call it, of the Scotch was so glaring that one day 
I wrote on the frame of my slate “ Macgregor 

” when taking up some algebra to Mr. R. The 

bait took, and he at once began to speak about 
removing me to the fourth form. I simply said, 
“ That is not my name,” and the subject dropped. 
Lads have some sense of justice, and I felt, though 
I had not a Scotch name, that I was wronged. I 
had previously been appointed censor over the term, 
and was too young to see or care for any loss in 
not being promoted, so remained fairly contented. 
•It was a wild lot that was left behind under me ; I 
suppose that taught me to be rather a disciplinarian. 

At the end of the term, Professor R. addressed 
me very kindly, apologising for not having pro- 
moted me, and complimented me as steady, saying 
“ nothing could have kept such a wild set together 
but his retaining me over them as censor.” How- 
ever, as far as study was concerned, the term was 
virtually lost to me ; but after this for the remaining 
terms I worked hard. 
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As soon as the rules permitted, I was promoted 
to the rank of corporal over a division, the sixth 
and latest admitted, and very disorderly they were. 
Stringent discipline kept, things straight, and soon 
no company was more punctual, for I kept all up to 
the highest point of regularity. Nothing was passed 
over, and at last, such was the state of discipline, 
that for a long time there was no punishment in my 
company. 

One exception I must mention. A. B. G., a dear 
fellow, the best, most thoughtful, and steady of the 
division, through some contretemps fell into the. 
ranks late. I felt I could make no exception— the 
worst and most unsteady were looking on ; and 
though it wrung my heart to do it, I called his name 
and said, “ Two drills.” This was the usual punish- 
ment. I felt this most deeply ; but had I made any 
difference, it would have ruined the discipline of my 
company. This good man was afterwards next to 
me in the artillery. He subsequently retired and 
entered the ministry, and became a very able as well 
as most devoted clergyman. 

I add a sketch of the college as it was then. I 
hear the barracks, and the mansion also, have long 
since been pulled down. On the face of the mansion 
were the words, “ Non faciam vitio culpare minorem ; ” 
originally it was Lord Liverpool’s country-house. 
In the drawing there are two cadets — one in full 
uniform, the other in undress. 

General Sir Richard II., a very good man, though 
nicknamed Black Hick, was then Governor at Addis- 
combe. One day after the bugle had sounded, 
and all the companies had fallen in, I was called 
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out up to the flag-staff to the Governor. He said — 
“Major R.” (who was standing by his side) “has 
remarked to me that your company never scarcely 
have drills given, and that no punishment has been 
entered in the books for a long time. How is 
this ? The company is the worst as to general 
character of all in the college. You should give 
them drills.” 

I was surprised, but my answer came at once. 
“ I have only charge of it on parade ; if punishment 
is deserved, I always give it ; but they are more 
punctual and orderly than any other division when 
on parade ; ” and turning to Major R., who, unlike 
the General, was always present, I put it to him 
whether he could say otherwise. He could not. 
Whereupon the General, taking note of this fact, 
praised me for -the state of discipline to which I had 
brought the company. 

Once on my way to Addiscombe I stopped in 
town with an old friend of my father’s, a thorough 
Cockney. On my saying it was a pity the park 
was not planted with flowers and shrubs, and the 
windows set off with geraniums, 'he thought it ‘an 
absurd idea — it was impossible for them to grow 
in the smoky atmosphere. I replied, “ It is worth 
trying.” Now the parks, and there are several more 
than at that date, are charming with every variety 
of flower, and in many directions the windows are 
brilliant with flowers and creepers. 

Our friend seemed to view with contempt any- 
thing from the country. Town was the right Source 
of everything. I can scarcely suppose he did not 
know that the hour of day was according to the 
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longitude of the place ; but on being asked the hour, 
and giving the Bristol time — for I had just come 
from thence — he was indignant at my supposing any 
place but London had a time of its own. When 
railways were introduced extreme inconvenience and 
confusion arose by true time being kept at different 
places, and it was soon decided that Greenwich 
time should be kept throughout the country. . This 
would have suited him, and it is one of the minor 
benefits, as well as punctuality with some folks, 
which have been brought about by railways. 

The professor of the entrance study, Mr. R., was 
a happy, genial man. The next, the Rev. Mr. B., 
was very solemn and austere. He used to act as 
chaplain, and read the service in college on wet 
Sundays. The professor above him was eccentric ; 
he used to pace the study, stopping now and then to 
make angles on the floor with the toe of his boot: 
One morning he attempted suicide — we may suppose, 
possibly, after a night at squaring the circle, or 
trying to invent perpetual mdtion. I have before 
mentioned Mr. C., the senior mathematical pro- 
fessor. For fortification, we had Major S., a very 
just and conscientious man by general consent. 
Captain M. was professor of surveying and military 
drawing. Once I was sent with a squad to- make a 
trigonometrical survey near Sydenham. The cadets 
all bolted when we got near the canal. Being alone, I 
managed thus — paced a base line of 1000 yards, and 
took angles to various objects, and worked it out, 
inserting hedges by observation or fancy. The 
survey was sent in, and by-and-by Captain M, sent 
for me. He said, to my alarm, the ground had been 
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surveyed by a squad two years before, and he had 
been comparing ours with that ; and then, to my sur- 
prise, he continued, it was all right, but he supposed 
some of the hedges had been altered. I was glad to 
get off so well. The first drawing professor was 
Thales Fielding, a brother of Copley’s. His nick- 
name was “ Cobalt blue.” He was a conscientious, 
careful, nervous man, and all respected him. 

The next in the same branch was burly Mr. W. — 
his euphemism, “ Johnny Raw,”' good innocent man 
— he had taught the Princess Victoria when she was 
very young. But what shall we say of his manage- 
ment of the students? His study was like Bedlam, a 
riot for two hours, his bald head incessantly pelted 
with peas, and of course no drawing was done : one 
day they took the linch-pins out of his carnage wheels. 
Mr. S., called “ Cheese ” by the cadets, was professor 
of Hindustanee, and the author of the dictionary in 
that language, and a very silent man he was. He 
scarcely treated me fairly. I was by no means high 
in the Eastern languages, but I could write them 
well, and he urged me to draw out with a reed pen 
a vast number of extracts for the examination. They 
were done on bright coloured papers which tried my 
eyes much, and I used to be at the work often by 
J4 a.m. with candle-light. It was understood I was 
to have the “writing prize.” No one else tried for 

it. However, E , who could not write, got it, -to 

his very extreme surprise. He was a good man all 
round, and an excellent linguist. This ornamental 
writing of the Eastern languages used to be distri- 
buted among the Court of Directors of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and the general company, 
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at the final examination — the great show-day, I 
have one fragment of the writing, which has survived 
voyages, white ants, &c. The opposite page is an 
exact copy, omitting my name at foot, and that has 
of course been left out in every illustration. . 

The interpretation is not edifying, but it is to this 
effect — 

“It is related that when Khasraw (Cyrus, perhaps) con- 
quered 

He wrote upon a plate of gold ; 

First, He who does not possess riches, does not possess honour. 

Second, He who does not possess a , defies not possess 

strength. 

Third, He who does not possess a wife, does not possess peace. 

Fourth, He who does not possess a son, does not possess light * 
of the eyes (= joy). 

Fifth, He who has none of these four, has no grief.” 

I am indebted to Dr. Bruce, the eminent Oriental 
scholar, who is now pursuing his self-denying Chris- 
tian labours in Persia, for the above translation, but 
there are some errors in the text for which he is not 
accountable. 

My college course was completed successfully, and 
I gained several first prizes. I passed the doctor’s 
examination, though with a little difficulty on account 
of having lost the sight of one eye, and my looking 
so very delicate — my nickname was always “ Mors ” at 
school, for I was so thin. I went out at the head of 
the list in the artillery; my commission would have 
been in the engineers, but that the Burmese war 
was just over, and instead of eighteen engineers 
going out as usual, only eight were needed, and I 
was ninth. I have since felt that this was mercifully 
ordered in God’s Providence, for the engineers had 
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to go to Woolwich before leaving for India, and at 
that time it was a place of great temptation, and some 
who went there were ruined. Still, I lost many places 
by it, for I could have gone to India in the artillery 
six months before, and at the head of all those who 
then left ; but having stopped for my chance of the 
engineers and failed, I then came below all the names 
I should have been above if I had left the term 
before. 

On leaving for India on board the ship Madras , 
Captain Beach, a brother officer, II. L., was put 
under my charge by his parents. They were, I be- 
lieve, religious people, and no doubt thought me 
to be better than I was. However, the responsibility 
probably made me more careful and circumspect. 
He was in the same cabin with myself, well inclined, 
and always very amiable. There was a good deal 
of gambling on board, and he got inveigled into it, 
but on my writing a letter to him on the subject he 
at once gave it up. Eventually he retired from the 
service a very consistent, devoted Christian, and was 
Secretary to the Turkish Missions for several years. 
He once wrote to me that my remonstrance about 
gambling was, under God, the saving of him. 

On the voyage a ferocious shark was caught. It 
had been hovering about the vessel during a calm for 
several days, and had swallowed hook and bait again 
and again. At last one was found with a chain, and 
it was too strong for him : ropes were cleverly got 
round him, and he was swayed up and landed on 
deck. The joiner was ready with an axe, and four 
feet from his tail were severed, but he still bounded 
.about, shook the whole ship, and damaged the cap 7 
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tain’s chronometers. My watch, a good goer, sup- 
plied their place for the rest of the voyage. The shark 
was cut open, and his inside removed, together with 
the former hooks, a shoe, and other odds and ends 
of human apparel. He was* then washed out with 
several buckets of water, but he still appeared in- 
clined to be lively, and grappled with anything near 
his head. The doctor brought up his heart after 
having dissected it in the cabin. At length the third 
mate, thinking that all was over now, gave a kick 
against the nose ; but even then the creature showed 
his tenacity of life by grabbing at his boot and tearing 
the toe. 

The above proceedings may appear cruel, but to 
show much mercy is scarcely to be expected towards 
sharks or tigers. They are both inveterate “ man- 
eaters.” Of the 2618 people killed last year in India 
by wild beasts, 1618 were by tigers. Still, there 
should be no unnecessary cruelty in the process. It 
is to be feared there is very much needless suffering 
inflicted before our tables are supplied with fish, 
fowl, and flesh. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, office, 105 Jermyn Street, St. 
James’s, has now been doing a good work for many 
years, and the periodical they publish, “ The Animal 
World,” is very interesting. 

We had a delightful sojourn for a few days at 
Madeira, a remarkably beautiful island. Of my 
sketches I only give one of a seventy-four in full sail 
off the islands. They were magnificent vessels, but 
we shall never see one again, for our men-of-war 
are now heavy-looking ironclads. The old “ wooden 
walls” were noble vessels, and they did grand worjj: 
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in their time. Steam and iron, in the new class 
of ship, will no doubt prove their superiority, if 
unhappily war should break out, and clouds are 
gathering in Europe which make this possible. 
Quite lately there has been the largest fleet the 
world ever saw gathered at Spithead to be reviewed 
by our Queen and the Emperor of Germany. It is 
right to be prepared, but let our trust be in the Lord 
of Hosts : victory is in His hands ; and righteousness 
and spiritual blessings are a better protection and 
shield than all “ the chariots and horses of Egypt.” 

The people of the island are Portuguese, and very 
picturesque, the air is exhilarating, and the rides 
up the hills most charming. The population are 
for the most part bigoted Itomanists. Hr. Kalley, 
subsequently, when visiting the island for health, 
was led to take an interest in the spiritual state of 
the people. His efforts were very successful, but 
the converts to the Bible were dreadfully persecuted. 
They were imprisoned for their faith, and the doctor 
was banished. The teaching of their Church required 
this : we have had a blessed Reformation ; let us pray 
that they may have the same, or “ come out from her.” 
There were never truer words than Lord Palmerston’s 
— “ Where Romanists are in a minority, they are con- 
stantly demanding not only toleration, but equality ; 
in countries where they are predominant, neither 
toleration nor equality contents them.” As another 
illustration of this; in 1863 I met Hon Manuel 
Matamoros at Bayonne — a noble man, and hand- 
some as faithful. He was just released with his 
fellow-sufferers from the dungeon in Spain, and 
banished from his country. Their sole crime was 
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reading the Word of God. His health had failed in 
prison, and he soon died. Rome is meek as a lamb 
when it cannot help it, but cruel as a tiger when 
in power. That learned Romish divine, Cardinal 
Bellarmine, sums up his defence of the punish- 
ment of heretics with — “When weak, the Church 
commits the heretics to God ; when strong, to the 
executioner.” Rome abates not a jot of its claims, 
but knows how to abide its time. It is the policy 
of Rome now in England to be gentle, and present 
a palm soft and smooth as velvet, and many are be- 
guiled and say its character is changed, but semper 
eadem is the truth, and as soon as they get power 
the grip will be felt. 

After leaving the island we soon came up with 
the Cape de Verdes. We saw Teneriffe at a great 
distance by sunrise. I made a sketch of it at . 4 
a.m. The peak was rose-coloured and the scene 
most magnificent. The nautilus or Portuguese man- 
of-war now floated by in numbers, and flocks of flying 
fish, chased by the boneta, gave much amusement ; 
also the stately albatross soaring on high, and the 
elegant Cape hen, attracted much attention. They 
are grand birds, of immense expanse of wing, per- 
haps sixteen feet, and many were caught by a hook 
and bait trailed astern. 

We had a pleasant ten days at the Cape ; I 
lodged with a Dutch family. We visited Constantia 
in a waggon drawn by fourteen pairs of bullocks, 
and the whip reached the leaders with good handling. 
We would not have stopped so long at the Cape 
but for “ the cloth being laid ” on Table Mountain — 
a thin white cloud over the flat surface, which 
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beto-kens a gale. Our ship dragged her anchors to 
near Green Point, but no damage occurred. I tried 
in vain to make up a party to ascend the mountain : 
it was considered dangerous just then, and no one 
but myself would be so reckless. 

The Cape was as though the half-way -house be- 
tween England and India before Lieutenant Wag- 
horn opened up the overland route. Van Eiebeck 
founded the Cape Colony two hundred years ago, 
and we had it from the Dutch the beginning of this 
century. Since then things are greatly changed, the 
diamond fields have been discovered, 600 miles 
distant, and now there are 1600 miles of railway 
opened. 

On arriving at Madras, I was stationed at St. 
Thomas’s Mount ; and between drill, parades, labora- 
tory, mortar practice, and serving on courts-martial, 
had to go through a great deal of ' hard work. 
Having still a strong desire to know more about 
religion, and being my own master in my own house, 
I called several times on the chaplain of the station, 

the Rev. Mr. , supposing that he would be able 

and willing to help me, but he was never at home. 
He shortly after came under very great troubles, 
and subsequently turned out an earnest, faithful 
clergyman. 

Being ill, I was sent to St. Thome, on the coast, 
near Madras. I used to have fr.equent violent 
attacks in the head, for which the doctor applied 
a 4ozdn leeches to each of my temples. One day, 
during a similar seizure, he opened a vein in my 
arm with a lancet instead, and after taking cup after 
cup of bipod, said, “I am afraid to take more.” 
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When he had hound up the place and laid me- on 
my bed, he remarked, “ I have often talked of your 
being too active, and said without avail that you 
ought to be more quiet. I have no need to tell you 
so now, for there you are for some days.” How- 
ever, at four o’clock next morning I felt so lively that 
I got up, reported myself well, and went to the 
range, a long way off, for artillery practice. As I 
was galloping across the parade whom should I meet 
but the doctor. On seeing me he let go his reins 
and threw up his hands in utter astonishment. 

Bleeding is not common now, but it used to be 
the practice for almost every ailment. Many years 
afterwards a doctor came to reside in my parish ; he 
had been in the Mediterranean, and kept to the old 
custom. In every case, out with the lancet and cup 
after cup of blood was taken. When the patient 
was balancing between life and death he ordered 
continuous doses of brandy. I drew the attention of 
the Guardians to several cases of dropsy and epilepsy 
possibly caused by this practice. Once, at our gates, 
a fine strong lad took cold at the fair, and he was 
bled copiously ; brandy was of no avail, and he. died. 
A' few days after the funeral I was calling, and the 
mother drew my attention to her daughter in the 
chimney-corner. She had come from some small 
place in London, and looked very shrunk up and 
poorly. The mother said the doctor had just seen 
her, but he had not his lancet with him, and he was 
coming in the afternoon to bleed her. “ Bleed her ! ” 
said I. “You know what took place here last week. 
She is only overworked and in want of nourishment. 
If you allow the lancet you will have to answer for 
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it.”* We sent her some soup, and in a few days 
she was well. In after years I frequently saw this 
invalid ; she was a stout woman with a large family. 
As a rule through life I have found medical men 
among the best informed of my neighbours, and 
doing more charitable work than any one else. I 
have been greatly indebted to them myself. • 

The surf is very heavy at St. Thomd — every wave 
used to shake my house ; and it is infested with 
sharks, which come close into the shore in the loose 
sand. Some officers who came over for the day were 
larking along tjie beach, allowing the water to wash 
up to their knees, when one of them was dragged off 
by a shark. A brother officer rushed to his help, 
but before he was released his abdomen and one 
finger were torn away. About this time I heard of 
a Kutta- Wallah, or dogboy, at Madras, who, while 
washing a dog at the margin of the sea, had . his 
head taken off by a shark, with which it imme- 
diately disappeared into deep water. 



PART III. 


India — Brief history— Voyage via Straits of Malacca and Canton to 
England — Penang — Chinese Processions — James Brooke — Balls— 
Visits to Ireland—Cholera at Killarney — Bristol Channel Seaman’s 
Mission — Bristol riots — St. Aryan’s, Tintern, &c. — James Davies of 
Devauden — Barley Wood. * 

I was ordered to England on sick leave, and sailed 
in the East India Company’s ship Castle Iluntly. 
The goodness of- God was manifest in this, for the 
commander was Captain Henry Andrew Drummond, 
a pious man. 

A few words in reference to the continent I was 
leaving may not be amiss at this point. Indian 
history may be divided into three periods— Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Christian. The Vedas taught 
the manifestations of the Deity: Brahma, the creating 
principle ; Vishnu, the preserving principle-; Sceva, 
the destroying principle. Brahmanism and Buddhism 
extended from the earliest times to about a.d. iooo, 
when the Mahommedans subjugated the country. 
In 1761 the Mahratta power dwindled, and the Eng- 
lish took a prominent part in India, progressing 
until the present day. 

There is nothing in the world’s history to compare 
with the rise and progress of “ the Honourable East 
India Compant.” In the year 1600, under a charter 
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from Queen Elizabeth, they began a commerce in 
the East, which the Portuguese and Dutch had 
monopolised before, and by a strong and steady 
perseverance gradually became the leading power 
in the country. District after district, province 
after province, and even whole kingdoms fell in 
succession under their sway. 

The policy of the East India Directors was. against 
annexing or increasing their territory, but the force' 
of circumstances compelled an opposite course from 
time .to time, and their rule extended rapidly, until 
almost the entire continent of Hindostan was subject 
to them ; and their army, in the highest state of dis- 
cipline and always ready to take, the field, increased 
to 350,000 in my time. ‘God’s overruling Providence 
is abundantly evident. Let us hope and pray that 
England will use this success for the good of the 
people and for His glory ! 

Madras was founded by the East India Company 
in 1639, but they did not raise organised troops until 
1758. There is a mixture of creeds in the army, but 
the cavalry are chiefly composed of Mahommedans. 
The Sepoys at Madras are smaller men than those 
in North India, .but they have. greater powers of 
endurance. They have , fought against the French, 
Hyder Ali, Tippoo, the Mahrattas, and more recently 
the Afghans, Abyssinians, and at Tel-el-Kebir and 
Suakim. ' 

To return, we sailed from Madras through the Straits 
of Malacca, and thence round by Canton. Gn arriv- 
ing at Pulo Penang, or *. Prince of Wales’ Island,” on 
a Sunday, I went - ashore and attended church. The 
Kev. Mr. Hums, a descendant of that remarkable 
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and devout man General Burns, was the chaplain,' 
but. I sat at the end and heard little of the service. 
However, probably it drew the attention of Captain 
Drummond to me, for he began to lend me religious 
books, and we used to have some conversation on 
the subject. 

Going up the China Sea we sighted .a dismasted 
ship, which proved to be the Caroline, and we 
towed her to Canton. On returning to England 
salvage was received for the rescue. We stayed a 
considerable time at Wampoa, Canton, and it was 
here that real light first broke on m,y mind. I had 
for some time felt, that however much I desired 
it, there was something I had not reached or 
grasped ; but in reading on£ of the captain’s books, 
which had passages of Holy Scripture at the head of 
each chapter, the scope of the Gos'pel was laid open 
to me. Had I searched the Bible with prayer, no 
doubt I should have found this long before. My 
joy I could not express. I saw clearly the way 
of salvation, but there was one great source of 
grief and anxiety — the truth which by God’s grace 
I had foilnd was that which used to be con- 
sidered as savouring of error and dissent, and was 
opposed by the Churchmen I knew. My family, 
too, and friends, were, as they supposed, decidedly 
of the Church of England, and very strongly adverse 
to these views, and I felt that a grievous disruption 
must take place. Whatever it might cost, it. seemed 
that I must become a Dissenter; but deeply painful 
as the prospect was, I was prepared' to take the step. 
Sunday came, .when there was always a Church of 
England service on deck. I attended as usual ; 
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"but thinking that I could not join in the worship, 
I intended to listen only as a critic, for I supposed 
that the doctrines of Holy* Scripture were not 
accepted by the Church to which I had belonged. 

Accordingly, though I went resolved not to kneel, 
or really join in the prayers, as I listened, a new 
light came upon' passage after passage from the 
beginning. As the service went on I 'saw it per- 
fectly agreed with my newly found truth, and then 
I, gladly went on my knees and joined in the. 
prayers. 

On returning to my cabin I was considerably 
puzzle’d by my experience. I had' thought I must 
leave the Church of England, but found to my surprise 
that the Truth which I had by God’s mercy found in 
the Bible was imbedded in the Church Service which 
I had been accustomed to, but had never understood 
or felt truly and fully before ; nor was this all — in 
my bewilderment I took down the Prayer Book, and 
opened it casually at the Thirty-nine Articles. Here 
too I discovered the doctrines which I had newly 
learned. I was astonished, and my expression aloud 
was, “ Why, the Church people are the Dissenters, 
and that which I have always heard represented as 
Methodism is the doctrine of the Prayer Book, as 
well as of the Bible.” As far as I had knoton them, 
this was the fact. I rejoiced, and was satisfied that 
though I was changed I could meet my friends and 
relations with the formularies of the Church in my 
hand as a Churchman. 

The sketch is of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s good ship Castle Huntly , on board which we 
remained a Jong time at Wam'ppa, while getting a 
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cargo. I was very ill while at Canton ; six weeks 
of dysentery led the doctors to give me over, but 
gradually I recovered. • 

•During the voyage the society of a fellow-passenger, 
Mr. James Brooke, was a great pleasure to me.- ' Hfe 
afterwards became Sir James Brooke, and Rajah of 
Sarawak. We read, talked, and worked together for 
hours daily. Being rather’ a proficient in fortification, 
I went through the art, both “.Permanent” and 
“ Field,” with him. ^Religion and metaphysics also 
occupied us much. He was fond of the latter, but 
always appeared desirous to see the Truth. He 
had been in the East India Company’s service, 
was wounded in the first Burmese war, and went 
to England. On returning to India, he ' was 
wrecked off the Isle of Wight, and had to take his 
passage in a later ship, and thus arrived in India, 
after his leave was expired. Of course he could 
have been reinstated by an Act, but having in- 
dependent property, he resigned and returned in 
the same ship with me, the Castle Huntly. He 
was a man of culture, of a refined tone and noble 
spirit. 

We nearly lost our lives when boating together 
before we left Canton. We were out daily in the- 
Bocca Tigris, and one day in a veiy strong tide got 
across the cable of a huge junk. Brooke was at 
one end, I at the other, and down our craft went. 
I caught a rattan hanging over the bow of the junk, 
which was ‘a great height,' and pulled myself on 
deck, but of course . I thought he had gone down 
with the boat. My agony was indescribable, and I 
wished I had gone too, such was my feeling at 
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the idea .of being the only one saved ; but on rush- 
ing to the other side of the deck, I saw *him safe, 
in a Sanpan— a small Chinese boat— alongside. 
My joy and thankfulness were great indeed. ‘In 
the sketch opposite some would call Brooke fasti- 
odious, but he learned to rough it when under diffi- 
culties. He Was far more particular than Lawrence, 
but both of them were bent upon benefiting their 
fellows. • 

In after years Brooke more than once tried to 
get me to join him in his expedition, but I did 
not exactly see my way. He had no definite plan 
for a long time. When he took up with “ Sarawak ” 
.it was partly a commercial undertaking. . A purser 
whom we had known in the fleet at Wampoa 
joined him, but proved untrustworthy. He took the 
profits, and then moved Joseph Hume to attack 
Brooke in Parliament as practising great cruelty in 
reference to the Malay pirates, scores of whom were 
killed. This was in 1847, and I wrote a letter 
which appeared in the Times defending the Bajah 
from the unjust aspersion. 

Before we left the Tigris, the first brush with the 
Chinese occurred. The wife of the Tipan, Mr. Bain, 
the chief superintendent under the East India 
Company .at Canton, used to go up the river in a 
cutter, and one day was rowed further up' than was 
approved of : a strong feeling was excited, and threats 
were employed against the English. It appears they 
had a saying in China, that the fall of their country 
would only come about by the entrance of a woman. 
However, heavy guns were brought up from the East 
India Company’s fleet at Wampoa, and, sailors were 
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drilled to protect the British, factory. Soon after the 
affair was settled. 

At this time, 1830, Dr. Morrison was the sole 
missionary . to the 3 50 , millions of China.. He was 
not allowed to come to Canton, but remained at the 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, and there compiled 
a dictionary of the language and translated the Bible 
into Chinese. His knowledge of the literature of the 
country led him to be employed by the East India 
Company. 

We are indebted to the London Missionary Society 
for this pioneer to our intercourse with this great 
people. We have never until lately, duly appre- 
ciated them, for they are highly civilised and advanced 
in education. Now, 1889, from various societies, 
there are no less than 1000 missionaries in the 
country, .including ladies ; but what are they among 
so many! God blesses the work there greatly, for 
last year there were no less than thirty-five addi- 
tional natives ordained for the ministry in China. 
It is calculated that now British Christians subscribe 
only ^1,316,798 for missions to all countries. This 
to some may appear a great sum ; but compare it 
with the two millions spent annually by the London 
School Board in educating the children of the lower 
classes in London alone, and the money given for 
missions to the whole world is small indeed. It is 
small, for many are still not awake to the important 
privilege and duty of sending the Gospel to all 
nations— to every fellow-creature. , " 

Mr. Chinnery, a clever artist, was then in Canton. 
He painted a good portrait of Dr. Morrison, and my 
sketch is from his picture. It is common to say -that 
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Chinese painters have no knowledge of. perspective. 
This is a mistake. Their “ willow pattern ” and such 
like are innocent of perspective, no doubt, but these 
are only ji.one for a market that requires bird’s-eye 
.delineations. I have visited a native artist’s studio in 
Canton with Brooke, who was an excellent judge, 
and there we saw a series of landscapes in oil with 
•very, good perspective. Our architects of late years, 
in drawing plans of important buildings, generally- 
give a bird’s-eye view of the edifice in the corner. 

The Chinese have gorgeous processions ; and when 
I have, seen their beautiful banners, decorations, and 
idols., I have thought it would be a short step for 
them to adopt Romanism. They are far more 
clever at religious display, as the Hindoos are more 
advanced in austerities than any called Christians. 
But true religion does not consist in forms- and out- 
ward attractions, or in self-torture, but in love to 
God and our fellow-creatures, in purity and holiness, 
and living in Christ for others. 

I was thirteen months on board this ship, and, as 
it may be supposed, derived, much profit from the 
captain’s library. • The . officers too, as a rule, were 
excellent men, and the voyage was very delightful. 

White passing through the Gulf Stream, which' 
crosses the Atlantic from Florida, and brings warmth, 
they say, to our coasts, we got some of the seaweed 
on board. It was well worth examining, for in it 
we found wonderful little creatures, some of which 
I drew, using a powerful glass. ’ In a calm we used 
the deep-sea lead, and brought up • microscopic life. 
The Psalmist observes that the marvels of creation 
speak forth the praises of God, and says, “ So is the 
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great and wide sea also, wherein are creatures innu- 
merable, both small and great.” The greatest depth 
of the Atlantic is about four miles; of course there 
is no light below, but the lead brings up marvellous 
little -organisations. We are indebted to Lieutenant 
Maury, _ of the United States Navy, for great dis- 
coveries in this department, and more particularly 
for his theory of circular storms, which has proved 
a vast advantage to commerce. Possibly he was 
led to the, latter by a consideration of Ecclesiastes, 
chap. i. ver. 6. ' We find the germ of many scientific 
discoveries in the Bible. The voyage of ULM.S. 
Challenger has added to our information on these 
subjects. • • 

On our arrival in the British Channel, 1830, we 
found by the papers which the pilot brought off, that 
Louis Philippe had abdicated, and left France for 
England, and that Wellington had supported “Catho- 
lic Emancipation.” . Brooke and I nearly fell out 
over the latter. 

Many of us who had now sailed long together 
were so attached to each other that it was quite si 
struggle for us to separate, though it was to go to 
our own homes. For Captain Drummond, as may 
be supposed, I ever retained the warmest affection. 
We corresponded "as long as he lived. 

Immediately after I had reported myself at the 
East India House, Leadenhall Street, I took a hack- 
ney-coach and pair ; it was a large and wretched old 
barouche, — the doors kept banging open, so I had 
to sit in the middle and hold them — there were no- 
cabs or omnibuses then, and drove to Messrs. Nisbet, 
Berners Street,' the address dear Captain Drummond 
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had given me as a shop for getting religious books. 
Here I bought several sets of Bickersteth’s first 
four works, “The .Christian Hearer,” “Prayer,” the 
“Lord’s Supper,” and “Guide to the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and sent them to brother officers in India. 
I took one set home with me, and lent them to 
my sisters. The curate, an old friend, saw what 
was going on, and began to give them works to 
read opposed to such views, and at last cut me when 
we passed. Before very long he joined the Church 
of Borne. 

At. this time my two grown-up sisters were in 
the habit of going to balls almost every night, and 
my father being away in Jamaica, and my mother 
delicate, I had to chaperone them. Though I had 
no fondness for such things, it appeared to be my 
duty to do so, but I believe I always tried to do good. 
I used to talk on religious . topics to my partners in 
the dance, and have more than once seen their eyes 
filled with tears, and they have sought to renew the 
conversation at our next meeting. I believe that 
people are often longing for conversation and help 
regarding their souls when we little think it. I found 
that one of these good ladies was considered my 
affiancee : it had certainly not gone so far as this. 
However, an elderly friend revealed to me that she 
was really the natural daughter, not niece, as was 

supposed, of wealthy Mr. , and would have all 

his property. • There was no reference to my sup- 
posed position, nor a word against the idea. I have 
thought that possibly, as an honourable man, the 
father had sent my kind friend. It was a blow, more 
than I care to say. Still I did not shoot myself, 
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but with more than regret gradually dropped the 
acquaintance. She is now in heaven, I hope. 

When I was married some years after, it was to 
one who had no money, but came from an, untainted 
quarter, and whom God has mercifully spared to me 
fifty-four years. We have had ten children, who all 
grew up ; but since we have lost two — one a mis- 
sionary’s wife, the other a son looking forward to 
a similar field of labour. On keeping our . golden 
wedding day we offered thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, in the parish church where we are now living, 
for half a century of mercies. Such days would 
appear not common, for on coming out two or three 
strangers had stopped to ask to shake hands and offer 
congratulations. 

The general tone at balls was no doubt discordant, 
and a great, waste of time, for they break into one’s 
work the next day, so gradually we gave them up, for 
my second sister soon came under the teaching in 
Biokersteth’s works, and had ' no longer- any taste 
for. them. She had to meet difficulties in her religious 
course, but she enjoyed sweet peace in believing, 
and after a few years slept in Jesus. 

My youngest sister was at this time at school with 
"Miss Rogers, where I believe the Empress Eugenie 
was a pupil. After .a struggle my eldest sister also 
to a great degree relinquished balls. Some time 
elapsed, but -she too at last became influenced by 
vital religion, as also my beloved mother, who was a 
noble woman : she lived for her domestic duties, and 
no mother was ever loved more than she was by me. 

There were, but few indeed in our own circle 
whom I could find in accordance with my own mind, 
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but I was directed to one in a 4'ery humble position, 
and’quite uneducated except in spiritual things. She 
kept the turnpike on the Downes, near to the spot 
•where thp bull-baiting formerly took place. This 
woman was. deeply taught by God, and I and others 
used to frequent her cottage, and greatly value a 
conversation with her. She was a lowly and hidden 
one, but deserves a word as much as if she had been 
a countess. ■ 

I next went, to Ireland, and spent a short time at 
Floraville, and visiting connections. I find, amongst 
old papers of this date, the following hymn, with a 
brother officer’s, name. I can recall nothing further, 
but do not suppose they were written by him, though 
he could make “a joyful noise to the Lord.” He 
was turned to God through a tract left purposely by 
Mr. Beighton, the missionary at Penang, in a drawer 
in -his room. He died very early. I have not seen 
the lines elsewhere, so I add them to his memory. 

PRAYER, SWEET PRAYER. 

“When torn is the bosom by sorrow or care, 

Be it ever so simple, there’s nothing like Prayer ; 

It seizes, soothes, softens, subdues, yet sustains, 

Gives vigour to hope, and puts passion in chains 
Prayer, prayer, sweet prayer, 

Be* it ever so simple, there’s nothing like prayer. 

When forced from the friends we' loved dearest to part, 

What fond recollections still cling to the heart ; 

Past converse, past scenes, p&st enjoyments .are there, ' 

Ohj how hurtfully pleasing, till hallowed by Prayer : 

Prayer, prayer, &c..&c. 

When pleasure would woo us from piety’s arms, 

The Siren sings sweetly, or silently, charms ; 

We listen, love, loiter — are caught in the snare ; 

But by looking to Jesus, we conquer by Prayer’ : 

Prayer, prayer, &c. &c. 
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While strangers to grayer, we are strangers to bliss, 

Heaven poured its first strains through no medium but this ; 
And till we the Seraphims’ ecstasy share, 

Our chalice of joy must be guarded by Prayer : 

Prayer, prayer, *&c. &c.” 

W P , South Mall, Cork, 

Jan. 24, 1832. 

Since the above was in type I have learned that 
the lines are by Miss Lutton, and they have been 
printed in her Memoirs, published by-Woolmer. All 
will desire their further circulation. 

I had a brother, greatly my senior, a married 
•clergyman, who had been curate at St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol, but was then in Ireland at Cove, now called 
Queenstown. He was greatly opposed to evangelical 
views, and I now intended a visit to him. Soon 
after arriving at Cork I went to the bookseller in 
Patrick Street, who then kept Protestant religious 
works, and fQund a book which I thought suitable 
for my sister-in-law; but I was so anxious not to 
make a false step, and to be able to hold my ground 
as a Churchtnan, that I read every line through before 
leaving the shop. It appeared to be thoroughly 
sound, so I went off- to Cove, and the day after I 
arrived gave the book. Through God's grace, . I 
believe, it brought light to her mind, and within a 
twelvemonth her husband was turned, and began to 
preach the faith which once he tried to destroy. 

On my next visit to Ireland in the following year 
he was taking the duty at Killamey, and very popular. 
The cholera came, its first visitation, and was fear- 
fully severe: He and I were daily at work in th6 
hospital. Derrynane Abbey is near, and one day 
Daniel O’Connell’s son John met him in the street, 
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and was very complimentary, for the Roman Catholic 
priests and the bishop left on the appearance of the 
disease. I have often seen the poor people go on 
their knees before him as he passed up the streets of 
Killarney. The drawings opposite are from amongst 
others in my sketch-book. 

It rains much on the west coast of Ireland, hut the 
humid atmosphere gives a beautiful blue tint to the 
mountains. I have seen men in the market-place 
stand the whole day in their long blue serge coats 
under torrents, and sometimes in the evening supple- 
ment* their idleness by a faction fight of stones, so 
that it was dangerous for passers-by. There is a 
good story, as to the rain, of a gentleman on leave 
from India. He travelled from Cork on the coach 
to see the lakes, and long before reaching Killarney 
there was a heavy downpour. For three days and 
nights he could not leave the hotel, so he went 
away without seeing anything else. He returned 
to India to complete his service, and after fourteen 
years came home again. Once more he.tri'ed to see 
the lakes, and as the coach came to the same place 
it was raining heavily. He turned to the driver, 
saying — “What! has it not stopped yet?” Never- 
theless the land is a green emerald isle, and would be 
a bonnie coyntry, if the people were only let alone by 
agitators, and taught Christian doctrine and thrift. 

The Irish are a delightful people, clever and 
quick-witted, generous and unselfish, open-hearted, 
religious, and credulous. They are confiding,' so that 
crafty men easily make them a prey, and under the 
priests they are bound hand and foot. They simply 
believe their leaders, and thus they supported White- 
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boyism in those days, Fenianism afterwards, and 
then Repeal, now Home Rule, the Plan of Campaign, 
and Boycotting. The barefaced robbery, cruelty, and 
murder carried on has, at last, brought a brief from 
the Pope against repudiating the sixth and eighth 
commandments. It is God’s Word they need to free 
them from their bondage, and the Irish Church Mis- 
sions Society (office, 1 1 Buckingham Street, Strand) 
is doing a noble work in circulating it. True, the 
priests often burn the Bibles given to the poor 
creatures ; but we remember the answer of a little 
girl when her parish priest placed her Testament on 
the fire — “Ah, Father, you can’t burn the chapters I 
have learned by heart.” 

Ireland was, ages ago, in the van of civilisation. It 
was the most learned and the most Christian nation. 
S*t. Patrick preached the pure gospel of the grace of 
God, but in Henry II. ’s time the country was handed 
over to the Pope, and ignorance, sin, and misery 
soon followed. The only exception is Ulster, where 
they have retained an open Bible. Let us work and 
pray that Ireland may yet again be. a land of saints. 

At this time some of the Cork clergy took up the 
temperance c;Vuse warmly, and one of them in- 
fluenced Father Mathew to* promote it among the 
Roman Catholics. He became a very prominent 
man in the movement, and myriads enthusiastically 
took the pledge, and received a temperance medal at 
his hands. Notwithstanding the success of temper- 
ance societies then and since in Ireland, and in 
Great Britain, so inveterate is the love of stimulants 
that drink is still the curse of the United Kingdom. 

My. brother afterwards returned to England ; and 
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I have heard him in dear Dr. Biddulph’s Church, 
St James’, Bristol, acknowledge that he had once 
preached against the truths so long and ably enforced 
by their Vicar, but that God had opened his eyes, and 
he was now ashamed of the. ignorance under which 
he had entered the ministry years before at St. 
Augustine’s. He was a remarkably powerful preacher, 
and though inclined to be erratic, declared the Gospel 
faithfully for many years. 

He was the first to start a Seamen’s Mission — the 
“Bristol Channel Mission; ” out of which grew the 
“ Thames Mission,” and since the “Missions to Sea- 
men,” with seventy chaplains, at fifty-three seaports 
(in 1888); the office is at 11 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. We are all deeply indebted to sailors, and 
ought to help in the work. The idea was at first so 
novel that it was very much opposed for a long time 
even by religious men. It was thought useless, but 
I think those who have worked amongst sailors will 
say that there appears to be a shorter way to their 
heart than with most landsmen. 

He used to visit the ships in an open boat, and 
have service wherever he could. At last he built the 
Eirene at Pill — a stout vessel, with good cabin, and 
a very excellent sea boat. Several friends who sup- 
ported the mission joined us as we sailed down the 
Avon in the new vessel singing hymns. There were 
some jeers, and many prophecies against the under- 
taking. Avonmouth, Portishead Roads, Cardiff, and 
Pennarth Roads were the chief places to visit. Often 
at Pennarth hundreds of vessels lay at anchor wind- 
bound for many weeks. The men could not go on 
shore, as the wind might change at any moment, so - 
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they got tired of their lives, and used to rejoice to 
have a visit from the Eirene. The drawing gives the 
founder of the mission, and the vessel. By God’s 
blessing on the services, very many of the masters 
and sailors became changed men. It was exceed- 
ingly rough and hard work, for he used to be out in 
all weathers, both day and night. However, happily 
it led to chaplains for sailors being appointed now 
in almost all ports, both at home and abroad. 

I returned to Clifton, and was present all through 
the Bristol riots at the time of the Reform Bill, 1832. 
They commenced on a Saturday, when the Recorder, 
Sir C. Wetherall, arrived at Bristol. Some went 
down to see the fun, but at that time I was painting 
nine hours a day,, and did not like giving the time. 
However, at 5 p.m. I walked towards Bristol, and 
met several magistrates returning. They told me 
that all had passed off pretty well, only a few stones 
thrown, and I returned with them. While at dinner 
that evening with my mother and sisters I heard 
the bugle sound the “turn out” at the back of the 
Crescent, where the 13th Dragoons were quartered. 
Without saying much, I left the table, fearing there 
was mischief, put on a thick coat, and with a heavy 
stick started for Bristol. I arrived long before the 
dragoons, made my way through the mob., and got 
into the Mansion House, which had been gutted 
by the rioters. They were not in possession ‘then. 
The Mayor was there — a very good, but rather 
timid man. It was a corner building, and all the 
windows being out, there was free access to the heavy 
missiles thrown in from both the Queen’s Square front 
and the side street. I. was struck rather severely by 
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one of them. We seized some of the rioters, but 
the Mayor let them off. . The military arrived, but 
were forbidden to act. However, at last the mob 
ceased to be active. At twelve o’clock, as things 
appeared quiet, I returned to Clifton, and relieved 
the anxiety of those at home. 

On Sunday morning we were quiet at Clifton, but 
things were going badly at Bristol. The dragoons 
were patrolling near the Bank, when several were hit 
by pieces of iron thrown from a narrow passage — the 
Pithay.. The troops were called off towards College 
Green, but as the mob pressed on them, Captain G. 
gave the word “ right about” and “tire.” People were 
on their way to church, and the balls whistled among 
them — one poor boy was shot ; but quiet appeared to 
be restored. There was a great outcry against the 
Bishops at that time, and it so happened that the 
Bishop of Bristol w T as to preach that morning at the 
Cathedral in College Green. He was besought to 
give up the intention, but nobly said he would go, 
if he were to be shot at his post. 

While I was at church at Clifton with the family 
in the afternoon, there was a movement at 4.30 P.M., 
and a paper was handed up to the preacher. He read 
out a notice that there would be a posse comitatus 
at the church at 5 P.M.,in reference to the riot. I 
hurried home, ate a mouthful, tried to make some 
arrangements for the safety of my mother and sisters, 
as the next house was one of the threatened ones, and 
sallied forth to Clifton Hill, on which the church 
stands. . .Not a soul appeared. I waited twenty 
minutes, when another gentleman came, and as the 
magistrates appeared to be . paralysed, and would 
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not attend a meeting of their own calling, we two 
looked round, and seeing , the flames arising from 
Lawford’s Gate Prison,. Queen’s Square, and the 
Toll gates, in the New Road, we rushed down to 
Bristol, and reached the Square in time only to 
see the Mansion House front fall in. ■ From what 
we heard we hurried to the Bishop’s Palace, behind 
the Cathedral. Some troopers were there, but they 
would not wait, as they said “both men and horses 
were jaded.” On entering we found a fire lit under 
one of the beds. Having put it out, we returned to 
Queen’s Square, where other houses were beginning 
to be fired. We helped to our utmost, but house 
after house was in flames. Some were solicitors’ 
chambers, and valuable parchments were hurled out 
of some upstair windows, and pianofortes from the 
drawing-rooms of others. The place, in short, seemed 
completely given over to the rioters. Some babies 
in their bedgowns were rescued from houses opposite 
to the Mansion House. I was mentioning this cir- 
cumstance twenty-five years afterwards, when a young 
clergyman present said, “I was one of those children.” 

On going to the authorities I was told there would 
be a posse comitatus at the Council House, Broad 
Street, Bristol, at 4 A.M. the next morning, Monday. 
I had just time to rush home, trying on the way to 
calm people who hurried out of their houses for infor- 
mation, and -get back to the Council House before 
the hour. I had set our cook casting bullets the night 
before, and taught my sisters how to use pistols. 
About twenty of us gathered at the Council, House, 
but again no magistrate. After waiting a time I cried 
out, “Who knows where there is a fire-engine?” 
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Mr. Nattriss directed us to a private engine. We 
hastened and f)i*oke open the door, got it out, and 
drew it to the basin, filled it from the river near the 
ships; and dragged it up to Queen’s Square. Here 
a difficulty arose. Some wanted to take it to houses 
already enveloped in flames : I pointed to two 
houses where the fire was only just beginning to 
run along the leads on the roof, and with great 
vehemence I urged that they might as well pump at 
the sun as at the others all in flames. We broke 
open the hall doors, carried the hose pipes through 
to a well at the back, kept the engine supplied, and 
saved those two houses. It was, however, a mis- 
take, for there they still are — at least, I saw them 
a few years ago — disfiguring the square, for the 
others which were burnt down have been rebuilt 
in a far better style of architecture. The mob 
was now getting passive — their leaders were gone. 
I saw several lying dead, and others dead drunk in 
the gutters, for they had got hold of the contents 
of the Custom House cellars. All might be said 
to be over by 7 or 7.30 on Monday morning. 

Major Mackworth, a noble fellow, had seen the 
light of the burning houses at his seat many miles 
off, and heard reports of the riot. At once mounting 
his horse, he rode to Bristol, and by 8 a.m. took 
eommand, or something like it. He completed 
the work, at any rate, and had great credit for his 
conduct. It was owing to this that, the Duke of 
Wellington sent for him to London when riots were 
expected on th’e 1 oth of April 1 848. After all was 
over, the magistrates plucked up a little courage, 
enrolled all they could as special constables, told us 
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to arm in any way we liked, and formed us into 
companies to patrol every district. The Honourable 
Captain Irby, K.N., was in the same squad with me, 
and we patrolled every night for three weeks. There 
was a large handsome house being built on the Downs 
for the Mayor, and we used to rest for a few minutes 
amongst [the shavings on the lower floor.. I hear 
it is called Camp House_ now, on account of our 
bivouacking in it. 

To understand the conduct of the magistrates it 
must be remembered that it was a Government mob, 
raised to support their Iteform Bill. A correspon- 
dence had even been carried [on from a certain 
Government office with the Union men at Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and a" threat was made by 
them to march some hundred thousand men on 
London if the Bill was thrown out At Bristol the 
action of magistrate and military was paralysed by 
this. If they had acted, and lives had been lost in 
putting down the riots, they would very likely have 
forfeited their own lives for it. The consequence 
was, the magistrates did nothing, and the military 
generally fraternised with the mob. Colonel B., the 
commanding officer, was brought to a court-martial 
for the shameful inaction of the troops, and the 
evidence was so strong on the point that he shot 
himself during the trial. About one hundred lives 
were lost among the rioters by falling buildings, 
and chiefly by drink, and six suffered on the 
scaffold. If the riot had been vigorously checked 
at the beginning, and a few killed, the magistrates 
and the Colonel would have been told that they 
should have employed gentle means, and it would 
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easily have been put down : they would probably have 
been tried foj; murder, but they would have saved 
their honour and done their duty. 

My late shipmate, James Brooke, lived at 
Wydcombe Crescent, Bath, with his parents, and 
we used often to enjoy a few days together. My 
dear father was now expected from the West 
Indies, and as he had been so strongly prejudiced 
in reference to religion, it was a time of anxiety 
with some of us. However, his views became greatly 
moderated, he was increasingly tolerant, and could 
not have been, more kind and affectionate. He had 
the highest possible sense of honour and veracity, but 
had been much stumbled as to religion, by thinking 
that some pious men did not show such a delicate 
sense of uprightness, honour, and consistent feeling 
as a mere worldling would. Some missionaries also 
in the West Indies, who had apparently more zeal 
than knowledge, increased this strong feeling. 

I have most unexpectedly found a letter written, 
at this time to my dear younger brother, Joseph 
Biscoe, who was in Jamaica, and insert it, without 
any correction. 

“40 York Crescent, Clifton. 

“ Dear Joseph, — I have long been intending to write to you, 
and as is the case with many things for. which there is no fixed 
time at which they must be done, has been put off* from time to 
time, till I am quite ashamed, and sincerely regret to look back 
upon it. The fact is, I have been waiting for leisure time, and 
that is a thing I never find, for being without any strictly 
regular occupation, J undertake so many things, that I am kept 
going from morning to night, and fear do nothing well. We 
must be in a more solitary place than Robinson Crusoe before 
we can find no good to do or attempt to do. 

“ Accept many thanks for your letter of the 10th May 1833. 
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I cannot tell you the pleasure your writing to me gives me, and 
I trust you will continue to do so regularly, and 'I hope I may 
not be so ungrateful for the future ; but I« do not forget you, 
dear Joe, as you fear, not without cause, in your letter. No, my 
dearest brother, I hope I may neyer forget you morning and 
evening in my prayers, nor noonday either, which third stated 
time of approaching the throne of grace I wish much to be 
regular in ; and surely we ought not to grudge to our immortal 
souls that which we so willingly give to our own perishing bodies 
for their strengthening, refreshing, and adorning. Grudge, I 
said. Oh, what a privilege should we consider it to be suffered 
and invited to ask of Him who will hear us. 

u Indeed,* if we go not often to the throne of grace we must 
be blind to our wants and necessities, we must consider ourselves 
‘ rich and increased with goods, and having need of nothing ; 
knowing not that we are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked’ (Rev. iii. 17, 18). Spiritual blindness is what 
the whole world lies under, and what .we are most backward at 
acknowledging, owing to the innate pride of our hearts, which 
would have something in self, and requiring humility and self- 
emptiness, that foundation of religion (Ps. x. 17). 

“We are daily expecting our dear father’s arrival, and I need 
not tell you what an anxious time it is to us all. If I am spared 
health I must before long again quit not only ‘ My Father’s 
Land,’ but parents, brothers, sisters, relations, friends — all, all. 
Oh, I must turn my thoughts from it. How far does the least 
thought of this second separation exceed the whole of the first ! 
I can truly sympathise with you, dear Joe, in your late sore 
separation, but let us recollect Him who is the * Father of the 
fatherless ’ — the Protector and Guide of all that seek Him 
through Jesus Christ — the 1 Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother ’ (Prov. xviii. 24)— one to whom we can go at all times, 
at all seasons, under all circumstances — one to whom we can open 
all the desires of our hearts — who can assist us when all other 
friends fail — who can support, you in your last agonies, and walk 
with us through the dark valley of the shadow of death ! — one 
whose influence and power extends beyond the grave — who is 
able to save us from the fire of hell, and to give us places among 
the sons of God. 

“ Yes, if we seek Jesus as our Friend, and trust in what He 
has done and suffered for us, believing in the efficacy of His 
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atoning blood — He giving us the Holy Spirit to show us our 
need of Him — what infinite cause will we have for praise and 
thanksgiving, for when flesh and heart fail He will be the joy 
of our heart and our portion for ever. And then though we 
may part for ever (as you say in your letter) in this world, it 
will be but a short, weary pilgrimage, to meet not to part 
again in a glorious 'eternity, and thither may we strive to 
follow those who have gone before us, and strenuously endeavour 
to bring those there who are yet in the way, by directing them 
to- Jesus Christ, ‘ the only name under heaven given among 
men whereby they may be saved ’ from the blackness of darkness 
for ever/ 

“ I have no news for you, dear Joe, excepting the *' Good News ’ 
or Gospel above. I suppose you have heard that our dear, &c. 
&c. &c. And now, dear Joe, believe me, ever your affectionate 
brother, # 


Alas, lie died the next year. This was the third 
brother I lost of yellow fever in Jamaica. . 

When I came to England in 1830, I at once saw 
that society at Clifton was rigidly divided into two 
classes or parties, the High and the Evangelical. 

The former followed Mr. , at the Parish Church ; 

the latter, Mr. Hensman, at Holy Trinity, Ilotwells. 
There appeared • no intercommunication between 
them — they formed two parallel lines which never 
crossed each other. I tried, perhaps too long, to 
attend' the Parish Church, but at last broke away 
and went to Holy Trinity. It caused no little com- 
motion, not unmixed with taunts. However, I 
became a district visitor and Sunday-school teacher 
under. Mr. Hensman until I again went to India. 
By that time the separation which had existed 
was a little broken down, and many gradually 
relaxed in their feelings against Mr. Hensman. 
After a lapse of years, he, as I said at the com- 
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mencement of this narrative, succeeded to the 
Parish Church. By his consistent course and faith- 
ful preaching he lived down opposition, though no 
doubt the old feelings remained with some of his 
opponents. One who held out the longest perhaps 

was Dr. . He and Mr. Ilensman were both 

getting aged, and a reconciliation was probably 
mutually longed for. The opportunity at length 
came about. They were each visiting a dying 
person on the Royal York Crescent : Mr. Ilensman 

was coming down the stairs, when Dr. called 

and entered the hall. Thus brought at once face to 
face they went forward, fell into each other’s arms, 
kissed, and wept. Such was the end of the anta- 
gonism which had continued for so many years. 
The other opponents of God’s faithful servant reaped 
nothing but loss from their mistaken course. Let 
us hope that they all likewise became reconciled to 
him and his Master. 

During my stay on sick certificate I sometimes 
visited London, and my chief resort there was the 
Angerstein Gallery, which was the original founda- 
tion of the present National Gallery, and his pictures 
are still the best there. Mr. Angerstein had given 
his collection of pictures to the country, and for 
long they were exhibited free in his private house 
in Pall Mall. The Adelaide Gallery was also a 
great attraction to me. Models, new inventions, 
&c., were exhibited, and sometimes scientific lectures 
were given. Afterwards this was moved to the Pan- 
opticon, Leicester Square, where everything was very 
beautiful and instructive. Sad to say, it did not pay, 
and it has become a theatre. The organ cost ^3000, 
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and was a most sweet-toned instrument ; it was 
bought for St. Paul’s for ^iooo. The Adelaide 
Gallery too has become an extensive dining-room. 

I used frequently to visit Chepstow, St. Arvan’s, 
and Tintern Abbey for’ the purpose of sketching. I 
add two drawings of the latter, and a view from Wind- 
cliff, Piercefield. While stopping at St. Arvan’s, I 
went to Devauden, and made the acquaintance of 
James Davies. Ilis life is a remarkable instance 
showing what the grace of God can effect. He had 
been in the very lowest' possible condition of life, but 
on his conversion devoted himself to doing good. He 
collected children, opened a school, and taught in it 
himself; next he built a school-house at Devauden, 
a rather wild and neglected district, and I have seen 
him there amidst 180 children teaching them most 
successfully. When the children went home he used 
to put a smock frock over his coat and take a wheel- 
barrow to collect manure for his garden. He tilled 
his bit of land often by moonlight, and was so 
prospered with that and by his pigs that he fre- 
quently gave or £ l ° to Missionary and Bible 
Societies. I painted his portrait full size in oil 
oh the spot, and it is now in the Working-Men’s 
Club at Wooburn. He was the means of rescuing 
Devauden from darkness, . and before he" died he had 
built a church and parsonage there. Dissenters 
sometimes tried to induce him to join them, but he 
used to say — “While I can work eighteen hours a 
day in the Church of England, I do not see any 
need to change.” 

One interesting excursion was to Barley Wood. 
When painting many hours a day I used to find .1 
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needed a little respite, and one afternoon took my 
bag, went to the Hotwells, crossed the ferry, and 
walked towards Ashton. Presently a coach came 
along, and I mounted the box. We had not gone 
far before I asked the coachman where he was going. 
He seemed amused at my having got up without 
knowing, but I said it was all the same to me, East, 
West, North, or South. I only wanted a day or two’s 
change. He told me he was going to Wrington, and 
I said — “ Mrs. Hannah More’s place, Barley Wood, is 
there ; ” and he replied — “ Yes ; and I was her coach- 
man for many years. If you will be up before six 
in the morning, I can take you all round the place.” 
The good lady was then a great age, and living at 
Windsor Terrace, Clifton. The next morning the 
coachman and I went round the grounds, he show- 
ing me many objects of interest— trees that Bishop 
Porteous and other visitors - had planted. I then 
walked by road to Weston-super-Mare, and soon 
returned to my work refreshed. 



PART IV. 

Second voyage to India — Trinidad — Ocean swell — Mozambique Channel 
— Johanna — The King — Ship on the rocks — Thanksgiving day on 
board — Heart Guage — Gospel Echo — Madras surf — Naval captain’s 
estimate of the natives and confidence in his “blue jackets.” 

The time now came for me to return to India. 
Medical men sought to dissuade me ; but I felt it 
my duty to make the attempt, and I had, moreover, 
a love for my brother officers and profession. I 
took a passage on board the good ship Exmouth. 
We sailed from Gravesend, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. It proved a long but remarkably 
interesting voyage. The Captain had been put 
in command by his father, a wealthy Wesleyan, 
but he appeared rather unfitted for such a post. • 
Examinations as to seamanship I suppose were not 
so much required then as now. He was under 
some religious convictions, but inconsistent and very 
timid.. I found that he had before commanded a 
brig in the German Ocean, and was nearly wrecked. 
In heavy weather he had got the vessel off a lee 
shore and between two headlands. > A lady passenger 
was on board, and he went and told her that they 
would be on the rocks in less than ten minutes, 
unless the wind changed. She begged him to kneel 
down with her and pray. They asked God for help, 
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and the wind shifted — they were saved. This made 
a deep impression upon him. 

At my suggestion he had divine service on Sun- 
day for the passengers and crew, and he allowed 
me to have religious meetings with the men in the 
forecastle. The first mate, Spence, was a noble 
fellow of high character ; the second mate, a refined, 
intellectual, and decidedly pious man. I frequently 
took “ Lunars ” with him to correct our position. 
There were sixteen ladies as passengers, and the 
same number of children, besides eight gentlemen, 
and as all were good-tempered, we formed a pleasant 
party. The children so flocked to my cabin that 
it was in joke called “ the nursery.” 

Nothing material occurred until we arrived off the 
barren island of Trinidad, between Rio Janeiro and 
the Cape — see the sketches on the opposite page. 
We sighted it at 4 a.m., and as there was a dead 
calm, some of us proposed landing on it. The Captain 
kindly gave permission, and a rather fragile boat 
was lowered from the quarter, safely, for a wonder. 
Eight s{)uls got into it, and we rowed for hours 
before coming up with the island, for it proved to 
be more distant than we had supposed. At last 
we drew near the north side, which appeared the 
most open, with something like a beach. We soon 
saw, however, that it would be impossible to take 
the boat safely in there on account of the rocks 
which studded it. We therefore drew round to 
the west, near what is called “The Ninepin Rock,” 
from its very peculiar form, thinking that we saw 
a rocky promontory on which we might land. We 
rowed in, and the first mate and I leaped ashore. On 
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ascending, we found to our dismay that it was un- 
connected with the mainland — a little rocky island, 
completely separate. We had just explained this 
to those we had left in the boat, when a huge swell 
rolled up from the south. This is an uncommon 
occurrence ; but sometimes, in the open ocean, how- 
ever calm, a succession of three or four swells of 
the kind will appear, perhaps caused by a strong 
gale at a distance, or possibly by a volcanic eruption. 
These appeared to be nearly a quarter of a mile 
or more from rise to fall, and perhaps forty-five feet 
high in the centre, and there elapsed some minutes 
between the appearance of each. 

However, they nearly proved fatal to Spence and me. 
When the first came we were on the rock, near the top, 
but it washed over and submerged us. Spence was 
swept off, and I, with the utmost difficulty, held on to 
a rock. On rising, after it had passed, I saw poor 
Spence at a distance under the water, and pointed 
those in the boat to the place where they should row 
for him. They did so : he rose to the surface, and 
they got him in with an oar. The water was now 
rather troubled : at the best it was most dangerous 
to back a boat over such rocks, for they were 
covered one moment, and the next were several feet 
above the water. Our friends, nevertheless, were 
bent on running the risk to save me. I saw the 
danger, and thought that most probably the stern- 
sheets would be smashed on the jagged rocks, and 
eight lives lost. I therefore entreated them, with 
all possible earnestness, not to mind me. 

Another great swell appeared advancing : I rushed 
up to the top and clung fast hold of a rock. The 
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huge wave went completely over, but did not move 
me from my grasp, though I felt as though the sea 
were wrenching every limb, and trying to hurl me off 
into the deep. Through mercy it did not succeed, 
and I once more found myself released. Those in 
the boat again urged her towards me : I repeated my 
entreaties that they would not endanger their lives ; 
but in vain. The boat came pretty near, I made 
a run and a leap, and was safe on board. It took us 
six hours to get back to the ship. Happily it was 
still nearly calm, or we should never have reached 
her. Those on board had been alarmed for us, and 
we were all. very thankful. Life is at all times in 
God’s hand — everywhere and every moment — and 
we should daily praise Him for our safety ; but there 
are seasons when we should especially thank Him 
for preservation in extraordinary dangers, and cer- 
tainly this was one. 

We proceeded on our voyage towards the Cape, 
and rounded it in a very heavy storm. It was a fair 
weather gale, astern, and we got on rapidly, but 
nevertheless the Captain was alarmed, and used to 
come to my cabin and ask me to pray with him. 
The gale ceased, and he came to me and proposed 
our going up the Mozambique Channel. I said that 
it should be according to what the ship’s papers and 
his charter allowed. I felt that I should like it, a,s 
I had not been that way before, but I rather thought 
the Captain proposed it in order to get into smooth 
water. At any rate, he held a council with his 
officers, and found that they were short of water, 
and decided to go for some to the island of Johanna. 

This was the island from which Hr. Livingstone 
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since obtained his men to accompany him in Africa. 
We had light airs and smooth water, until early one 
morning we sighted the island. The wind was so 
very gentle that we did not come up with the 
island till the evening. As we drew near, all the 
passengers, officers, and crew were on deck. It was 
felt to be an anxious time, as no one on board had 
been there before. We dropped on, and on, slowly, 
the deep sea lead going in the chains, but no bottom 
— the rocks were very high and almost perpendicular 
over us. Suddenly it grew dark — there is little 
twilight in those latitudes — we distinctly heard the 
gentle ripple against the rocks — it became pitch dark, 
and we appeared to be drawing on to destruction. 
There was the deepest silence — one and all were 
completely awed. 

I went to one side of the poop, where Spence, the 
chief mate, was, and said quietly, “Spence, do not you 
think we had better ‘go about?’ ” He, replying in 
a low tone, but most earnestly, said, “ For God’s sake, 
yes; there is. not a moment to lose, but I can do 
nothing while the Captain is on deck.” It was the most 
thrilling and awful moment I ever experienced — all 
those lives and the ship hanging on the next move. 
I groped my way to the spot where the Captain was 
standing, and said, rather loud, “ Captain, do not you 
think we had better ‘ go about V We are close upon 
the rocks which we saw just now.” He replied, “ Do 
you think so ? ” I answered, Yes ; and there is not 
a moment to lose.” At once he gave the ord#, “ All 
hands ’bout ship.” Every heart was at once relieved, 
as many told me afterwards. We stood off from 
the land all night. I always had family prayers 
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in my cabin, open to all, and that evening our feel- 
ings were very solemn. The general impression 
appealed to be, “ We know not what a day may 
bring .forth.” 

At daylight next morning we were a long way off. 
We therefore turned the ship’s head, and again stood 
in for the island with a gentle wind. About 10 a.m. 
we approached a place where " it was supposed the 
anchorage was. The weather was most lovely, and 
the deck such a scene of glee as I never beheld — all 
the ladies and the children preparing for the picnic 
which they intended having on shore. At this 
moment, Captain Eandle, of the lloyal army, came up 
to me, and proposed my going ashore with him in one 
of the native canoes that had come off to the ship. 
I suggested that we should wait until we were at 
anchor ; but as we supposed we were very near the 
anchorage, I eventually got over the side with him. 
On landing, we went to the King’s palace, where we 
took coffee, and I drew His Majesty’s likeness in 
pencil. We next went to the Prince’s house, on the 
side of the' hill ; while we were taking coffee with 
him, some natives rushed up exclaiming in their 
language, “The ship is ashore!” We did not be- 
lieve them, but still thought it would be well to go 
down to the beach and see. 

On arriving, we saw to our dismay the ship 
leaning over further and further, evidently on a 
coral rock. We jumped into a canoe and pulled 
towards her as hard as we could. On reaching the 
vessel we found her nearly on her beam ends, 
with only 4^ feet of water under her forefoot. We 
climbed the side, and beheld a scene of the utmost 
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confusion and terror : ropes across the deck, for 
the ship was at such an angle that it would have 
been impossible to move without, and the , ladies 
and children weeping and crying aloud with alarm. 
What a contrast to the state of things an hour before ; 
but .such is life. The poor Captain appeared be- 
wildered. On going to him, I suggested the pro- 
priety of getting out the second launch, and sendipg 
the ladies ashore, and urged him as soon as ever they 
were over the side to begin throwing the tin, the 
heaviest’ part of our cargo, overboard. Returning 
to the canoe, we pressed on as hard as we could, 
landed near the King’s palace, and told him of 
our distress. He immediately offered to vacate the 
palace, and give it up for the ladies’ use, and also 
ordered 500 men at once to place themselves under 
the Captain’s orders and assist in hauling the vessel 
off the rocks. Before the ladies arrived, everything 
was prepared for their reception ; and while the ship 
remained a fixture they were fairly comfortable in 
the palace. 

The men went for orders at once, and were of great 
use during the next few days, and no trouble. I 
returned to the ship in company with the King, who 
gave the Captain advice as to the proper anchorage. 
When the Moslem hour of prayer arrived, he went 
to the after part of the poop, spread his prayer-carpet 
on the deck, and w^s at his devotions a considerable 
time. His demeanour throughout our stay was calm 
and dignified. He also manifested an earnest desire, 
in the most disinterested way, to render every help 
possible. 

The spring-tides were on, and we had but few of 
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them left. At every tide anchors were carried out, and 
efforts made to heave our vessel off. Through great 
mercy the weather continued perfectly calm ; other- 
wise she must at once have gone to pieces, and the 
crew and passengers been left, none could tell how 
long, on the miserable island. On the second’ day, 
a lady’s female servant got to the doctor’s chest and 
took some laudanum. One of the passengers, who 
was going to Calcutta, and myself walked her about 
the whole night ; but she died from its effects, and 
was buried on the island. Persevering efforts wer$ 
made with every fresh tide to haul the ship off f but 
without success. The last spring-tide was coming 
on Thursday, midnight. I happened to meet the 
Captain on the beach in the afternoon, as he was going. 

off. He said, “ , I would give sixty thousand 

pounds to see that ship afloat, but there is not the 
least hope.” I earnestly remonstrated, and said, 
“ Continue to use every possible effort, put your 
trust in God, and have an assured hope.” I repeated 
this again and again, followed him to his boat, and 
tried to keep up his spirits. We parted. It was 
arranged that there should be a signal of blue lights 
if the vessel moved. It was the final attempt, for 
there would be no more spring-tides for another 
month, and it would be impossible to expect that’, 
there would be no wind for that long period. I 
was at the palace as midnight approached. It was 
a moment of great suspense. Twelve o’clock came : 
we strained our eyes towards the spot where in 
darkness the ship lay. The signal lights rose in 
the air ! She was off the rocks’! The ladies of the 
palace,, whom we never saw, set up a hymn of praise, 
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and the King, who was watching hard by, rushed in, 
kissed us all round, and congratulated each. 

The next day we all got on board, opened our tin 
packing-cases for India, and sent to the King our 
best. Amongst the small things I sent was an 
Arabic Bible. I grieve to say that he who was in- 
debted most, and w 7 as ready to give ^60,000, gave, 
I was told, the most trumpery present — a pair of 
Brummagem earrings- — to the noble Mahommedan 
who had done everything for our preservation. 

We sailed, and when well off the island, it was put 
into my heart to propose a day of special Thanks- 
giving, and- the Captain most readily agreed. It 
was fixed for the next Thursday, and I never saw 
a day more sacredly observed anywhere. Every one 
down to the smallest cabin-boy entered into it most 
heartily. Spence, the chief mate, read the whole 
service admirably. I kept in the background, but 
had selected proper psalms and lessons, and written 
a sermon, my very first, for the occasion. It was a 
cause of great thankfulness to see how every one on 
board joined devoutly and joyfully in the solemnity. 
The next day I suggested a thank-offering, to be 
collected from those who were willing, and given to 
the Madras Bible Society on our arrival. I proposed 
this Society to meet the views of some who I thought 
were Dissenters. It was readily responded to in 
words by all ; but the contributions fell short of the 
names entered. However, we did present a token of 
gratitude on reaching Madras to the Society. I add 
on the opposite page a slight drawing of the King of 
Johanna, and the island with the ship on the rocks. 

Noth withstanding our various mishaps, it was 
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an interesting, and, I hope, profitable voyage. The 
continual quarter-deck walks for some 1 50 days 
gave frequent opportunities for conversation with 
officers and passengers. There were several who ap- 
peared under some serious impressions ; and indeed 
generally there was a nice tone. All bad language 
and evil conversation had long'been dropped. There 
was, moreover, a deference and attention to myself 
which I could scarcely describe, but which I felt to be 
most deeply humbling — knowing as I did how low I 
ought to lie. Never did I feel such self-abasement as 
on any appearance of good being done. At the foot 
. of every page I would fain have “ Laus Deo ” written 
with reference to any successful effort to do right. 

I designed the adjoining “ Heart Gauge ” or Dial 
on the voyage. It was for a fellow-passenger, and 
as it was thought useful it was lithographed at the 
Engineers’ office in Fort St. George on our arrhal. 
I also printed at the same time the following lines, 
which had been written fol - me in an album when in 
England, and uhicli were found to promote forgive- 
ness, a spirit of prajer, and brotherly feeling. I do 
not know that they were original, probably they date 
far back, but may such be our “ Echo ” through life ! 
We are sure at some time or other to meet opposition, 
or worse in our efforts. The Psalmist could say, “ My 
soul is among lions.” and long to be hidden from 
“ the strife of tongues.” 


THE GOSPEL ECHO. 

True Faith producing love to God and man : 
Bay, Echo, is not tliis> the Gospel plan ? 

Echo— The Gospel plan. 
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Must I mj' faith in Jesus constant show, 

By doing good to all, both friend and foe ? 

Echo — Both friend and foe. 

When men combine to hate, and treatrme ill, 

Must I return them good, and love them .still ? 

Echo — And love them still. 

If they my failings causelessly reveal, 

Must I their faults as carefully conceal ? 

Echo — As carefully conceal. 

$ 

But if my name and character they tear, 

And cruel malice too too plain appear, 

And when I soriow and affliction know, 

They love to add unto my cup of woe ; 

Say, Echo, say in such peculiar case, 

Must I continue still to love and bless ? 

Echo — Still to love and bless. 

Why, Echo, how' is this, thouTt sure a Dove ; 

Thy voice will leav6 me nothing else but Love. 

Echo — Nothing else but Love. 

Amen ; with all my heart then be it so, 

And now to practise I’ll directly go. 

Echo — Directly go. 

This faith be mine, and let who will reject, 

My gracious God, me surely will protect. 

Echo — Surely will protect. 

Hencefortli on Him I’ll cast my every care, 

And Friends and foes embrace them all in Prayer. 

Echo — Embrace them all in Prayer. 

E. E. S. C. 

Clifton, 'November 23, 1833. 


The surf at Madras is prodigious. Now, I believe, 
there is a floating pier. Many years ago Sir Arthur 
Cotton tried to construct a breakwater, but the attempt 
failed, as there is nothing but loose sand. He told 
me that after many thousand' tons of granite had 
been sunk, divers were sent down, but they, could not 
find a single stone. Many most valuable irrigation 
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works were carried out by Sir Arthur in the 
Madras’ Presidency. The surf is readily crossed by 
catamarans, forrq.ed of three thick planks, or logs 
rather, lashed together, on which a nude native 
kneels and paddles over or through with wonderful 
security. The landing of passengers was always 
effected by huge masoolah boats formed of planks 
stitched together with kyah — the fibre husk of the 
cocoa-nut — in the seam«, and therefore rather elastic. 
They used to be manned by some thirty trained men, 
under command of one who has lived many years 
in the surf, and gained a certificate of competency. 

There is a story of a naval captain who, on hear- 
ing that the surf could- only be crossed by native 
boats with water-drinking darkies, ridiculed, the 
idea, and laid a bet that his boat and crew would 
land any one safely. lie had a splendid crew, and 
on arriving at Madras the cutter was lowered and 
off they went, but to his exceeding mortification a 
near look at the surf wafs sufficient, and they had 
to return, while the catamarans danced swiftly and 
sprightly over surf after surf; He then bet that his 
men would beat the rice-eaters at anything ashore — 
a palanquin race, for instance. Two .were prepared 
and loaded equally. Eight slim coolie Palkee bearers 
waiting on the beach for a job wer.e put to one, 
whilst the pick of the man-of-war’s men raised the 
other. The signal was given and a start made, but 
in the space of 200 yards the ‘“Jack Tars ” foundered, 
while the despised coolies were a quarter of a mile 
ahead. 
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Madras in 1834 — Peligion fin the Services^— Christian missions — Rev. 
John Hands — St. Thomas’s Mount — Bangalore — White ants — Con- 
jurers and Demonology — Cobras— 5 A fatal duel — Seriogapatam— 
Falls of Sceva-sa-moodrum — Cuddalore — Pondicherry — Bishop 
Corrie — His Majesty’s ship Wolf — Pulo Penang — Chinese industry 
— Swinging or Clierocliu festival. 

On landing at Madras I found that the number 
of religious- men had marvellously -increased since 
I left, among the engineers and artillery and in the 
Civil Service. It was generally through missionaries, 
hut the men were themselves living Christians. You 
could not be in their company without knowing 
whom they served. There was none of the coldness 
so general in England, where you may be with a 
man sometimes all day and not know whether Christ 
Avas his Master or not. It was the practice to speak 
for Jesus, or on meeting a stranger at a traveller’s 
bungalow to ask him to read a chapter with you, 
and to join in prayer. 

Thus the work grew and spread gloriously. After 
the subject was opened on Avith a brother officer, it 
AA 7 as not allowed to lie dormant, but followed up, and 
by God’s blessing with the happiest result. There 
is a judicious delicacy Avhich is to be admired, but 
we may have too much of it, and be chilly cold and 
hard as ice. A sober standard of feeling in religious 
matters is to be cultivated, and modesty, humility, 
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qnd obedience to lawful authority are not to be 
swept away by religious emotion. 

The Venerable. Archdeacon Robinson, at Madras, 
and his successor, Archdeacon Harper, were both 
sound theologians, and forward in every good work. 
The Rev. John Hands, of the London Missionary 
Society, the senior missionary in the Presidency, who 
had laboured there above thirty years, was then ex- 
pected from Bellary. He had translated the Bible into 
Canarese, and acted as Church of England chaplain 
for seven years. lie was greatly respected by all, and 
I had the pleasure of seeing a good deal of him on 
his arrival from up the country. The principle of 
the London Missionary Society was to engage any 
one suitable and willing to devote himself to foreign 
missions of whatever Christian denomination. Prac- 
tically they almost all belong to the Congrega- 
tionalists. This Society has been very successful. 
John Williams the martyr of Eromanga, R. Moffat 
of South Africa, and Livingstone of Central Africa, 
were sent out by them. * 

Mr. Hands was \ery early in the field. He arrived 
at Madras before India was open to missionaries, and 
had to utilise some time at Serampore, the Danish 
sjtation in Bengal, and at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
commenced work at Bellary about 1814. The East 
India Company are not so much to blame as is sup- 
posed for not at first encouraging Christian missions. 
Mahommedans were very fierce, and Hindoos under 
great horror lest their caste should be broken. I 
have heard Sir Robert Fremantle, now the venerable 
Lord Cottesloe, say that when the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, some time after the London Society, 
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praposed sending missionaries to India,- though he 
was ardent for Christian missions, he did think 
that, under the circumstances of the country, they 
were making a great mistake. 

It was through Mr. Hands that the late Mrs. 
Weitbrecht first went to India. He was addressing 
a missionary meeting at Clapham, and afterwards she 
asked to speak to him, and expressed her desire to 
go to the East. He sent her to the Honourable Mr. 
Garling, Governor of Malacca ; she proved a very valu- 
able Christian labourer, and subsequently married. 

After thirty-three years in India Mr. Hands re- 
tired. He was for some time engaged afterwards 
at St. Petersburg, and then for the remaining years 
of his life he was Secretary to the Bible Society in 
Dublin. He died at Monkstown, full of years and 
ripe for heaven, June 1862. 

The following lines on his death were written by 
an old servant 


“ How gently did lie bid farewell 
To earth and all’ its cares ! 

Death’s footsteps kindly, quietly fell, 
And stole liiin unawares. 

His days were ripe and full of fruit, 
His days on fcarth were run, 

His Saviour was his soil, his root, 

His lifej his joy, his sun. 

He spent his threescore years and ten 
In making Jesus known 

To poor benighted fellow-men, 

But now his spirit’s flown. 

He preached his Saviour far and wide, 
And saw his labours blest ; 

Now with that Saviour side by side 
He leans upon Hrs breast. 
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He’s happy with his Saviour now, 

And free from all* his cares ; 

A crown of glory on his brow, 

A righteQus robe he wears. 

Then now rejoice and grieve no more, 

His happy spirit’s fled ; 

He’ll welcome us to Canaan’s shore 
When our short days have sped.” 

I add opposite a likeness of him. He had a gift 
for conversation and correspondence, and his chief 
traits -were simplicity, naturalness, and ardent love 
for souls. Sir It. II. Inglis, through whom I had 
an East Indian nomination, is on the same page. 
He was well and deeply read, with strong view's on 
religion and politics, but well-balanced, calm, and 
dignified. No one was listened to with greater .respect 
in the House of Commons, and his business habits 
and love of work made him a very valuable member 
on Parliamentary Committees. 

With reference to the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity in the East, the Romanists were early in 
India, and had establishments at Goa and down the 
west coast. Hr. Buchanan visited them in 1824, and 
found the Syrian Christians ignorant and debased, 
little removed from the heathen, and with an addi- 
tional form of idolatry. The work of the German 
missionaries in the south of India uas quite sepa- 
rate from them, and fairly successful. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge adopted their 
'missions, and in 1824 transferred them and their 
agents to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Hr. Carey and his noble coadjutors laboured 
at Serampore, which then belonged to the Hanes. 

About 1814 the Church Missionary Society com- 
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menced work at Madras, but, like the other English 
societies, was for years obliged to be content with 
German agents. This Society took a prominent part 
in the appointment of the first Bishop of Calcutta, 
Middleton. Bishop Heber followed, and encouraged 
missions, and Bishop Daniel Wilson, who succeeded 
him, was still more zealous in their support. In 
1835 Bishop Corrie, the companion of Henry Martyn, 
was consecrated for Madras, and in the .next year 
a Bishop was appointed for Bombay. 

Able and. suitable missionaries have been raised 
up in increasing numbers, and God’s blessing has 
been given, and now in Tinnevelly, South India; 
alone, there are above 100,000 Protestant converts. 
Many toiled long and lovingly and bore the burden 
and heat of the day before prospering, but they were 
the self-denying pioneers who prepared the way for 
the crops of spiritual fruit which we see now. The 
Zenana Mission and female schools have been com- 
menced but lately, and they promise far greater 
results than any we have yet seen. 

In 1834 the Rev. Geo. Cubit was appointed the 
regular chaplain at Bellary, after Mr. Hands left, 
and his ministry was greatly valued. Archdeacon 
Robinson soon retired, and became Master of the 
Temple in London. Mr. Rhenius, who had long 
been a most indefatigable, faithful, and successful 
missionary in Tinnevelly, unhappily published a 
pamphlet inconsistent with the teaching of the ’ 
Church of England : this caused divisions in the 
mission. The Church Missionary Society took the 
matter up, and he soon seceded. 

Archdeacon Corrie of Calcutta, to whom so many 
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of Henry Martyn’s published letters are addressed, and 
who had been nominated as Bishop of Madras, came 
down thither for a time, and then went to England, 
in the same ship in which I had come out, in order 
to be consecrated, for at that time there was only 
one flishop, Daniel Wilson of Calcutta, in all India. 

The llev. J.- Tucker, a very able man, under the 
Church Missionary Society, had English services 
at this time at Black Town Chapel, which were 
thronged by civilians and officers. The custom of 
Evening Communion was introduced at that church, 
for the communicants were so many, the heat great, 
and the services very long in the morning. When 
Bishop Wilson visited Madras he thought it was not 
orthodox, but after examining Rubrics and Canons 
he could not but allow it. Since that the practice 
has become common in England. Messrs. Hall and 
Bainbridge, the bankers, were earnest Christians. 
Mr. Hall lost his sight, but Mr. Bainbridge greatly 
encouraged young officers in their Christian course. 

Dr. Grove, who had come to Madras, with the 
late Lord Conglcton, via Bagdad, started a new 
sect • called Grovites, but now they call themselves 
Plymouth Brethren, after his native to\Vn. The object 
was to form a pure Church of spiritual persons among 
whom there should be no ' difference of views, and 
many joined it. In talking to men who had been 
turned to God in the East, I have often found it 
very difficult to persuade them that there was either 
•sound doctrine or piety in the Church of England ; 
they judged it from what they had seen under 
the fox-hunting or ball-going parson before they left 
England. That there were such could not be denied, 
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and they had taken a degree, and been regularly 
ordained in true succession — all quite orthodox. 

I was for some time at St. Thomas’s ' Mount, and 
those were pleasant days. My brother officers were 
superior, and very steady, exemplary fellows. We 
worked together in the most cheery, happy way, 
generally played at rackets or cricket in the after- 
noon, and joined again at mess in the evening. 
I used to' be chaffed “ that I was writing a book,” 
but it was ' not the case. True, I made notes on 
Fortification and Artillery Practice, and possibly 
they would have seen the light if Major Straith had 
not published his work on Fortification. I knew 
little but what I had learnt from .him. He was 
greatly and deservedly respected at Addiscombe 
College, and afterwards became a valued Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street. The artillery mess was noted for 
being splendid, but it was something better, for it 
was gentlemanly, genial, brotherly, and all respected 
each other. If all were not religious, they .were 
tolerant, as knowing in their consciences what was 
right. Few of them are living now, but I have 
continued to ‘feel a great affection for them, and 
have watched their course with great interest. 

There has been much talk about the habit of 
beating servants in India. It is too true that some 
men used to tyrannise over their servants in a very 
improper way. Poor human nature, with irresponsible 
power, too often becomes cruel. It is cowardly and 
disgraceful to beat servants, however provoking, 
obsequious, and cringing they may be : if- not re- 
sponsible to any human authority, they .are our 
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fellow-creatures, and we • shall have to answer for 
our conduct to our Almighty Creator. 

• After staying some time at St. Thomas’s Mount, the 
artillery headquarters, I was ordered up the Ghauts 
to Bangalore vid the Naikainary Pass. This is con- 
sidered a healthy station, and I had pleasant quarters 
there with Balmain, an excellent brother officer 
who was my chum. An old white ant’s nest in 
the garden was troublesome, as it was- infested 
with cobras. We used to get a skilled man to catch 
them ; he killed several, but we never got quite rid 
of them. After I was married to a daughter of the 
Rev. J. Hands, we had a bungalow to ourselves, 
and on- going away for a few weeks we lent our 
house to a gentleman who had just arrived. One 
room was reserved for our goods, the bath-room, 
which was well chunamed all round, and safe from 
ants. It was packed full of our drawers, boxes, 
folios, &c. However, our friend thought he would 
like to use the. room, and unthinkingly had our 
things moved into a godown at the side of the garden. 
On our return the scene of destruction was sad. A 
square rattan basket, four feet high, that had been 
packed with boots, contained little but brass spurs 
with a few strips of leather attached. Large port- 
folios of valuable prints and drawings had nothing 
left undamaged ; silver-mounted instrument cases 
were destroyed, only the mountings remaining, and' 
the instruments injured so as to be useless. 

The ants make a covered way with soil and some 
corrosive fluid from their own bodies, and this had 
eaten out the delicate engraved graduation of the 
scales. Of large chests of drawers, the brass mount- 
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ings remained, and the mahogany outside, but the 
oak of the inside was gone. All the shirts, &c., 
were well riddled, the ants having eaten zig-zag lines 
up and down from end to end. There was no help for 
it : the thing was done, and we did not trouble over 
it much. White ants are not much loved, but they 
are wonderful as to their construction, habits, intelli- 
gence, and metamorphoses. They are gregarious, live 
in colonies, and erect huge mounds. I have seen 
them many feet high. In . the first stage they are 
little grubs, an oval worm ; in the next they have 
wings ; but their flying does not last long. 

Conjurers used frequently to call ; I was not 
much given to encouraging them, but I had- one in. 
First he produced a sword at least eighteen inches 
long and one broad. We examined it, and then he 
raised his head, kept it well up', and pushed it gradu- 
ally down, and asked us to feel the end in his stomach. 
Next he produced two large balls, ten inches in 
diameter, but not very heavy. He drew out his 
eyelids, caught them underneath, and carried them 
thus — the lids dragged down — a very unpleasant 
sight. The next trick was to get two or three hand- 
kerchiefs full of earth from the garden, place it on 
the paved verandah, bury a mango stone about three 
inches deep in it, and then place a little canopy 
supported by sticks over it. His arm was bare, and 
there could be no communication with the little 
heap of earth. Presently he took the • cover off, and 
with his first finger and thumb drew out the stone, 
burst and germinating. He replaced and covered 
it again. Soon he withdrew the cover, and there was 
the plant growing up above the ground. This was 
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too much for me, and he was hurried off out of the 
compound rather quickly. 

Some thoughtful men have been inclined to think 
there was demoniacal possession with conjurers. 
There was, probably, in the case of the magicians in 
Egypt, but sleight of hand can work marvels. There 
are mysterious forces in nature — mesmerism, for in- 
stance, which excites our wonder, but cunning and 
craft have been so mingled with it as to bring all 
into disrepute. Whatever truth there is in it, all 
has been spoilt by deceit, but the credulity of 
some demands wonders. Demonolatry exists, and 
spiritualists pretend to have communion with another 
world, but there has been no practical result, and all 
such may be classed with what we read in i Tim. 
chap. iv. ver. i. 

I drove through the Jingee jungle, and passing 
Bididec sketched a banian-tree which was thirty-six 
yards round the main trunk ; and on another march 
we stopped at Mullure, where the gorgeous foliage 
tempted me to use my brush. A clump of bamboo 
is wonderfully beautiful, and as useful. It grows 
rapidly, nearly four inches a day, and attains a great 
height, and the feathery canes wave gracefully like 
a plume iti the air. The young sprouts are used as. 
a vegetable, a pickle, or for preserves by the Chinese, 
and the knotted stalks are turned to endless uses 
by the inhabitants of all countries from China to 
India : a whole page would not recount'the multitude 
of articles wdiich are made from them. 

The instinct and engineering skill of the common 
small ant is remarkable. In India we keep the legs 
of a table generally in little pans of v ater ; when 
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jam was there, I have seen troops of these insects 
come for a feast. The first few hundreds would 
throw themselves at once into the water until their 
bodies made a bridge, as though for the others to 
scramble over, and up the legs of the table and get 
to the jam. Once I had rather large pans of water; 
they did not attempt to make a bridge, for this 
would have swallowed them all up, but they crawled 
up the wall. The table was some little way from 
it, and when they had climbed a sufficient height, 
say five feet above the table, they sprung off from 
the wall, fell on the table, and proceeded with alacrity 
to the jam. 

On one occasion a native servant brought me a 
curious leaf insect. Its colour was a beautiful green, 
like a small laurel leaf, and the legs were underneath. 

I kept it under a tumbler and drew a picture of it. 
When I had finished, I took it carefully to the edge 
of the verandah, lifted the glass, and let it fly. Before 
it had gone many yards a crow pounced down from 
the roof, and the pretty insect was missing. The 
crows are very voracious ; dinner sometimes can 
scarcely be brought over from the godowns without 
being snapped up by them. 

While stopping in a rather deserted house I 
observed a stick insect, as like a dead stick broken 
off with a few little dry branches as possible. The 
moment I came into the room it dropped flat as 
though dead.- I went and hid myself, and peeped in. 
It arose when alone and crawled along the floor, the 
little brown twigs being the legs. I tried this several 
times, and then made a sketch of him. The drawing 
opposite gives four different kinds of insects. Each 
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of them, for protection, will look like a dead stick 
or inanimate leaf. 

Before I left Bangalore,' a sad event occurred. A 
fine young officer, Ensign D., whose father had been 
an excellent chaplain at Bombay, joined our Bible 
readings. . lie was a general favourite, and promised 
well, though perhaps not as yet a very established 
character. Some time previously an officer, Lieu- 
tenant , had come to the station. He used fre- 

quently to come to the artillery mess, and was an 
unpleasantly loud talker, apparently endeavouring to 
stir up strife. Some of us used to be glad when he 
left without having provoked a quarrel. It appears 
that this officer got into a dispute with the young 
ensign, which resulted in a challenge. D. was 
going on main guard, and had no opportunity of 
consulting with any of his friends, and the duel was 
fixed to take place the next morning on his leaving 
guard. It came oft’ at daybreak, none of his friends 
knowing of it. ’s bullet grazed D.’s skull, caus- 

ing a depression. The operation of trepanning was 
performed to raise the bone, but it was unsuccessful, 

and the poor fellow died. was tried by a court- 

martial, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
Some time after I was at Madras, and visited him 
in the jail, leaving a. few volumes published by the 
London Tract Society. This, as well as the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, were liberal to us when 
forming libraries for the travellers’ bungalows. They 
were at best lonely places, and without books very 
dreary. 

At that time there were so many pious men 
quartered at Bangalore that it used to be called the 
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headquarters of the “ New Lights.” The Adjutant- 
General of the army was not considered to be very 
well disposed towards them, and it was rumoured 
that he had' an 'army list marked through with N. L. 
(New Light) to certain names. However this may 
be, there soon came a great break up amongst us at 
Bangalore, and we were scattered and ordered oS’ to 
other stations. Captain F. Chalmers and Lieutenant 
Dobbs coidd not be sent away, for they belonged 
to the Mysore Commission. The former some years 
subsequently married one of the daughters of Dr. 
Marsh, left the army, went to St. Bees, and became 
Hector of Beckenham. We used to call him “a 
walking Concordance,” he was so well acquainted 
with his Bible. lie was more than that, for he was a 
walking Epistle of Christ, read of all men. Some, 
alas ! with the Christian name, are walking libels on 
Him whom they profess to serve. General Dobbs, 
from whose house I was married, died last year 
(1888) in Dublin. He had been a very active Chris- 
tian for many years, lecturing in various places in 
Ireland ; in short, a devoted soldier of the Cross. 

I was sent to Madras, en route for the Straits 
of Malacca. After staying a time at Seringapatam, 
Mount Cappa, and Cuddalore, we arrived at Madras. 
We drove from Cuddalore into Pondicherry, and 
passed a Romish chapel with a car being dragged 
round it. On inquiry, we were told it was a 
Hindoo idol that had been baptized as a Christian 
saint, and it was going through a similar ceremony 
to that performed when it was a Hindoo god. We 
visited some frightful idpls (see sketch facing the next’ 
page) in a lovely grove near Cuddalore. There was 
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quite an avenue of gigantic horses to the chief figure., 
but in sketching it I was satisfied after depicting only 
one or two quadrupeds, for the constructor or artist 
was painfully ignorant of anatomy and deficient in 
taste. The monkeys even, in the scene, as well as 
the beautiful grove, seem to cry out against the poor 
deluded worshippers. The Christian should lay to 
heart the words — 

“ Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom fioin on high, 

Can we to men benighted 
The lamp ot life deny 1 ” 

Mount Cappa belonged to a friend, who had the iron- 
works not very far off. He kindly placed it at our 
service. It was laid out like an English park, but 
was rather out of order in consequence of no one 
residing there. The house was terribly infested with 
rats, but the chief drawback was that the place for 
burning the corpses of Hindoos was just outside the 
boundary, and the fumes were dreadful. 

While at Seringapatam we stopped at a beautiful 
old palace. There is a grand mosque there, with two 
very lofty towers. One of these I ascended, and left 
at the top a copy of the Psalms in Arabic. From 
thence we made an excursion to Sceva-sa-moodrum — 
from the mouth of the goddess Sceva, — the falls are 
scarcely surpassed by any other for majesty and gran- 
deur. The sketches, overleaf, givo but a poor idea of 
the scene. The falls have a descent of 430 feet, and 
the country around is most beautiful. It is strange 
that they are so little known, but probably the fact 
that fever is .so prevalent, and tigers so •numerous 
there, may cause the place to be avoided. 
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The vapour from the falls is seen and the roar of 
the water heard at a distance of some miles. On 
the spot itself the whole scenery is so stupendous 
and of such overpowering . grandeur that one is 
struck dumb with wonder, awe, and admiration. This 
material world is not silent, but fitted to draw up the 
heart in admiration of the Almighty Creator, our 
Father in Christ, by Whom all was made. 

The island of Sceva-sa-moodrum lies in the middle 
of the river Cauvery, and at the south end to the 
east is the first fall ; the second, of the same height, 
and perhaps still grander, with a greater body of 
water, is to the west, half a mile off. Above the 
island the fall of the river is considerable, perhaps 
one foot in ten, and it rushes rapidly down, tumbling 
over a very rocky bed. Below, it flows on placidly 
to the. south amidst lovely scenery. On a rock aver 
the first fall I unexpectedly met an officer from 
whom I had parted about three years before in 
England. He was then going to Canada, and had 
just arrived in India. Having lately seen Niagara, 
we compared notes. He said that the Niagara had 
a greater body of water, but lie thought Sccva-sa- 
moodrum vastly more picturesque, and the surround- 
ing scenery more beautiful. 

The island was bought by Ramasamy, a native, 
who had been butler to the Resident of Mysore for 
many years, and had become very rich by lending his 
money out on usury. He built a remarkable bridge 
to the island, composed of immense granite pillars and 
cross beams in single blocks. It goes zigzag. across 
the river, as there was no granite foundation to admit 
of its going straight. He also built a great granite 
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temple and gateway, the latter with a huge bull, 
large as a house, of the same stone on the top of it. 
Such enormous structures are not uncommon. Near 
Bangalore I saw a bull of an immense size which had 
been cut out of a great immovable rock, with a roof 
raised over it. Ramasamy imported 500 families, and 
at another time 300, to the island, but they were 
decimated by fever. lie also built a handsome 
English house, which was open to all visitors, with 
bed and board, servants, horses, and carriages all 
free ; but not many come. 

I should have observed before that Bangalore is 
a comparatively cool station. On field days, going 
out about 4 a.m., cloth clothes were comfortable, 
for the thermometer stood at about 40° ; but return- 
ing at 8.30, it would be up to 8o°. My short expe- 
rience of Madras was that the weather was mostly 
fine. A griffin, or new arrival, for instance, comes to 
breakfast every day saying, “ What a beautiful morn- 
ing!” until after a few weeks lie ceases the exclama- 
tion, as they are all fine. I have seen the compound 
or lawn dried up, nothing but yellow soil, and not 
a blade of grass visible ; but when the monsoon sets 
in, after one night’s rain it is all gx-ecn, and then 
in a few days it is covered with grass. The rain 
lasts about six weeks, during which Europeans ■ are 
revived with the cool air, while natives shiver, and 
your servants are half dead with fever. 

There are temples and tombs in this Presidency 
worth visiting, but I had little opportunity of seeing 
them. I should think there is nothing equal to one 
in Bengal : the Taj or tomb which Shah Jehan built 
for the remains of his chief wife. It is described as 
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a marvellous structure, wonderfully beautiful, with 
its grand outline, and screens of lace-work in marble 
— the minarets, and dome, and cupolas all white 
marble, -and of exquisite loveliness. A visitor made 
a strange remark on being asked what he thought 
of it. He said he could not describe it, but if he 
could have such built oVfer him, he would die to- 
morrow. Far better would it be to seek a spiritual 
temple, eternal in the heavens, and for that have 
one’s heart made God’s dwelling now by the Holy 
Spirit — “ Christ in you the hope of glory.” 

We had to wait at Madras some time, as there was 
no ship crossing the Bay of Bengal. In the mean- 
time Bishop Corrie arrived from England. He had a 
hearty welcome at Madras, and was greatly beloved. 
He was a most deeply experienced and devoted 
Christian, and extremely humble. He so disliked 
display that when travelling he used to send mes- 
sengers forward, before coming to a station, to prevent 
the salute of guns, usual for a Bishop, being tired on 
his arrival. 

Time was getting on, and the Master Attendant, 
Captain Dalrymple, gave me a hint that perhaps I 
should be sent in one of the small native craft in 
the roads, as no ship was expected. Now these had 
no doctor on board, and my wife would need one. 
Captain Dalrymple suggested my getting a passage 
on board a man-of-war. I said I did not suppose 
it was likely there would be one coming ; but he 
replied, “ There is one here now, but I do not wonder 
that you do not, recognise her, and she is about to 
sail for the Straits.” 

He pointed her out, lying off Fort St. George, 
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rigging slack, not taut and trim like a King’s skip, 
but far more like a merchantman. The first point 
was to get an introduction, and then the offer of a 
passage. “ That will be no difficulty with Captain 

,” said the Master Attendant ; “ he is kindness 

itself, as well as perhaps a little careless. Just go 
and introduce yourself, and say what you want. You 
will find him lounging about somewhere.” I remon- 
strated ; but time was short, and there appeared no 
help for it. On I went, stumbling over the stones 
about the beach, when suddenly I came on a boat- 
swain-like looking person. From what I had been 
told I suspected this was my man. However, I said, 
“ Can you tell me where I. am likely to find Captain 

1 ” He answered, “ Why, I am Captain I 

felt it ‘rather difficult to begin and make such a pro- 
posal. However, I did.* It was asking much, but I 
tried to do it courteously, and in one minute it uas 
settled that we were to be on board at 9 p.m. next 
day. This was no easy task, for there was a great 
deal of writing and routine to get through, and visits 
to make at different offices. Besides, I had a house 
and stables to be cleared, and no small amount of 
packing to be done. It was sharp work indeed, but 
we were hauled up the side of the King’s ship Wolf 
as the clock struck nine, and sailed at once. The 
sketch opposite represents the Wolf ; and I ha\e 
added the Exmouth, on which I went to Madras in 
1834, and the Sophia, by which we returned from 
Singapore to England in 1839. 

I found a very pleasant set of officers on board, and 
the second lieutenant was a pious man. ' The Cap- 
tain, if careless himself, allowed Lieutenant James to 
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have something like a Sunday-school and Bible-class 
on board. 

We crossed the Bay of Bengal in a stiff gale, but 
anchored in a calm under the peak of Quedah, north 
of the Straits of Malacca. After dark there was a 
report of pirates. I did not believe it, but the Cap- 
tain, in a kind of panic, or possibly in order to 
exercise his men, beat to quarters, — armed every 
man, shotted every gun, ordered out boarding net- 
tings, and prepared from head to stern for our un- 
seen enemy. I was armed cap-a-pie ; and on passing 
some of the officers we gave a sly look at each other, 
as much as to say, It is all a mistake ; what does 
he mean ? Frequently I went to my wife in the 
night, and told her not to fear — it was only a scare : 
nor did she, but appeared regardless of the 'affair. 
The night passed, and in the morning my first child 
was born, 16th February 1836, in lat. 6° 28' 24" 
north, long. 96° 22' 53" east. We soon arrived at 
Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, where I 
had been before in 1829, and landed, after heartily 

thanking Captain for his very great kindness. 

I overheard some joking afterwards at my having 
among other things given the Captain “ Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted.” He did a great work 
among the pirates, and was presented with a sword 
and address by the Singapore merchants. 

We stopped with dear Captain Cantis (he was ever 
steadfast, and to the present day full of work for the 
Master), who belonged to the Infantry Pegiment 
quartered then on the island. The dear child wlio 
was born on board the Wolf grew up a thoughtful, 
strong, healthy woman, with good common sense, 
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and she was married to a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. I bitterly grieve to add that she 
died of cholera at Jaffa in Ceylon a year after.’ What 
we see not now we shall know hereafter. I believe 
the Lord’s “ tender mercies and loving-kindnesses ” 
are over all His works. Her husband erected a 
window, representing the “ Good Samaritan,” to her 
memory, in the south wall of the chancel at W ooburn 
church. 

Penang is a lovely island, quite a paradise for 
foliage and scenery. It is, or used to be, a London 
Missionary Society’s station. The Ilev. Mr. Beighton 
was there at that time, a laborious and faithful man. 
lie had a good Chinese school ; but though very 
useful among the Europeans, he had not as yet been 
successful with the Mahommedan Malays. He had, 
however, printed a good deal in their language, and 
also translated our Prayer Book into Malay. There 
is a large population of emigrant Chinese at Penang^ 
Malacca, and especially at Singapore. It is very 
striking on coming from the continent of India, 
where the natives are so lazy and sleepy, to see the 
industry of the Chinese — working all day, and the 
hammer going also by the evening lamp. They have 
very good traits, but due credit has not been accorded 
them. Had they half our advantages, they would 
probably surpass us. 

. They work very rapidly, and seem to love labour, 
so that their activity and perseverance beat all com- 
petitors out of the field. Their love for their parents 
and children, their intelligence and good temper, 
unless very greatly provoked, their sense of jus- 
tice and courage, are unusual characteristics to be 
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found among heathen. In 1834 I heard a London 
merchant say that “there were none to deal with 
like Canton Hong merchants ; their word was their 
bond, and you could always trust them.” The East 
India Company’s monopoly has long since been done 
away with, and the trade thrown open. Any one goes 
t-o trade now, and for a long time the deserters and 
scum of our ships and Indian stations have infested 
their ports. They over-reach the natives outrage- 
ously, and the Chinese in turn now do the same to 
them if they can. The Chinese have their faults : 
they love good eating amazingly, they do not value 
human life, but they have brains and souls, and the 
nation offers a grand field for Christian missions. 

I witnessed the Hindoo Cherochu or Swinging 
Festival at Penang among the natives from the 
continent of India. They belonged chiefly to the 
troops quartered in the island. Two Hindoos were 
swung : hooks were inserted in the back, under the 
shoulder-blades. They were fastened to a string, and 
that to the end of a long pole. This pole is made to 
balance and swing round the top of a very high stake, 
as on a pivot : a rope from the other end of the pole 
is taken by the crowd below, and they run round 
the stake with it ; the poor man suspended at the 
other end is spun round for an hour. If the victim 
survives, he is then greatly revered for life. I cir- 
culated Ilin'doostani and Tamil tracts among the 
crowd, and they were received respectfully. The 
sketch opposite represents this cruel superstition 
carried out on the plain on the way to the Great Hill. 

I have heard that this festival has lately been pro- 
hibited on account of its cruelty. If so, it happily 
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crowns the rites declared illegal in the Company’s 
time. They put down the following horrors : — 
Myriads of widows used to be burnt in the fires of 
Suttee ; infants by the thousand used to be publicly 
thrown into the Ganges as a sacrifice- to the goddess 
of the river ; and young men and maidens, after being 
kept up and fed for the slaughter, were hacked to 
pieces and their quivering flesh thrown on the soil at 
Goomsur and other places to propitiate the goddess 
Kali. Sacred water, pilgrimages, self-torture, and 
sacrifices are the vain resort of myriads to take away 
sin. How our hearts should yearn to make known 
to them Christ and the gospel of salvation, full and 
free, by faith in Him ! 

We soon departed for Malacca and Singapore. 
Our ship was large, but half a native craft, and it 
abounded with centipedes and scorpions. After being 
out fourteen days, with bad weather, we had to put 
back to Penang. Another start was made, and pass- 
ing Malacca we. got safely to Singapore, where I took 
command of the artillery. 
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Singapore is a very prosperous settlement. It was 
founded by Sir Stamford Ilafflcs, or taken in exchange 
for Bencoolen in Sumatra from the Dutch. I found 
many worthy people here, but the Sabbath appeared 
to be scarcely observed at all. The flag was up by 
the Government House on the hill, but there was 
no public religious worship anywhere. We then 
had service at the artillery quarters, at which I read 
a printed sermon. It was fairly attended. One 
Sunday, after service, I suggested to the genial and 
popular Governor of the Straits, the Hon. G. B., 
afterwards Sir George B., the propriety of writing to 
Calcutta, and asking to have a church built, and an 
allowance made for a chaplain. He did- not think it 
possible. However, at last he wrote, and to his 
surprise receiyed an answer ordering a church to 
be built, and granting an allowance for a chaplain. 
The church was commenced at once, and a large and 
suitable btiilding soon completed. The llev. E. White 
was appointed* and he was a very good chaplain. 

• Singapore offered a wide field and almost a virgin 
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soil for work. I had before taken an interest in 
Sir Stamford Raffles and his proceedings. He 
was a very gifted and philanthropic man, and he 
did much for natural history. The bulk of his pre- 
served specimens, and they were very numerous in 
every branch, were destroyed, for the ship in which 
they were sent to England was burnt on the voyage. 
He was the discoverer of the largest known flower in 
the world- On an excursion inland from Bencoolen 
in Sulnatra, with Lady Raffles and Dr. Arnold, a 
noted botanist, the gigantic blossoms, three feet in 
diameter, were found. It is called the Rafflesia 
Arnoldi — native name Krubut. They have tried to 
cultivate it at Ivew Gardens, but I believe it has 
never flowered in England. 

Sir Stamford made Singapore, which is an island at 
the south of the Malayan Peninsula, a free port, and 
it has proved very successful. I had also heard some- 
thing of a “ Raffles’ Institution ” or Central College 
for the Malayan Archipelago that was to be founded, 
but could learn little about it. It was proposed 
by Sir Stamford in 1823, and he and Dr. Morrison of 
Macao, and Dr. Myltte of Malacca, contributed very 
largely towards it ; but they soon died, and nothing 
more appeared to be thought of it. The European 
residents change very rapidly, by death or removal, 
at stations in the East, so things readily pass into 
oblivion. Sqme traces of foundations were visible 
in one place off the beach. They were completely 
covered with grass, but by digging with my heel 
I traced a portion of them out. A . subscription 
was raised, and added to what had been collected 
before. With this and Government help a very ex- 
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tensive building was soon erected. We issued letters 
to the Rajah of Jahore and all the neighbouring 
rulers, inviting them to send children for education. 
The school prospered, and we had a large number 
of young people under instruction — 520 wh'en I left, 
chiefly from native families of Singapore. There 
were also a library and museum under the same roof. 
The education was on a Christian basis ; but ere long 
we lost our excellent secretary, Dr. Oxley,, and were 
obliged to have a new appointment. I proposed a 
young philanthropic gentleman who was likely to 
be resident, and he was chosen. It turned out that 
he had rather different views from those who ap- 
pointed him, which led him to raise a feeling among 
the parents to try to get instruction in the Bible 
forbid in the institution. 

It was a fierce and painful struggle. Our op- 
ponents had as a precedent in their favour the 
scheme of the new colleges in India, under Lord 
Melbourne’s charter (1834) to the East India Com- 
pany, by which the Holy Bible was not to be in- 
cluded in the instruction given. The editor of the 
Singapore newspaper, the Free Press, supported the 
new secretary, inserting his letters, and launching a 
column or two against me every week in reference to 
Bible teaching and the temperance and anti-opium 

societies which I had got up. He, Mr. , was 

son of the editor of the , and a cljip of the old 

block ; but he showed some kind feeling, for he 
came up one Sunday as I was coming out of church, 

and said quietly, “ , you must not feel these 

things too deeply. Don’t be thin-skinned. I am 
obliged to write like this.” I have cuttings from 
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the paper, April and May 1838, but they would be too 
long to insert. Erroneous views on education are still 
too common. Knowledge is power, but it needs a 
compass to guide it usefully. Religion steers it safely, 
and makes it beneficial to its owner and those 
around. Without the Bible as its basis, knowledge 
is apt to puff up and be misused. 

The decline of the Roman Empire may be dated 
from the period when its intellectual superiority was 
at the highest. Then moral restraint grew powerless, 
the bands of society were burst asunder, and a deluge 
of vice and iniquity inundated the Roman world. 
This is the state to which secular knowledge alone 
would lead us. Man is not the pure truth-loving 
intelligence he would fain think himself. Knowledge 
will unshackle the native from his former degrading 
creed, but substitute no other in its stead. It will 
strip him of all sense of moral accountability and 
leave him in the position of the European sceptic, 
who acknowledged that “ consistently with his prin- 
ciples there was not the smallest reason against his 
plundering a friend or debauching his wife.” The 
guilt of the man who has the light of the Holy 
Scriptures and holds it not forth to all within his 
reach, is equal to that of the man who in a storm 
removes the beacon raised over sunken rocks. 

It is not that the Government ought to force 
a Bible education on India. It was a voluntary 
matter to give them any education. The mission- 
aries long before this had Christian schools with 
religious instruction for the natives, but it was not 
forced upon them. The Government godless col- 
leges have raised a race of clever infidels, well up 

Q 
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in sceptical works, but they were allowed no access 
in the colleges to Christian books. It was a cruel 
thing to them to create darkness ; at any rate we reap 
the result in disloyalty. The Bible in schools was 
not objected to by the natives — the objection may 
always be traced to Europeans. Christianity is a 
lighthouse to guide and to deliver from wreck and 
ruin : we are bound to erect lighthouses, but in this 
case we leave them unlighted ! We need never fear 
doing what is right, in faith and love. 

As a proof of what the educated natives think about 
it, see the letter of Sivaprasad, a non-Christian, who 
was inspector of the Government schools in the 
Benares district, covering above fourteen million 
souls. lie wrote to the Commissioner, II. Carr 
Tucker : “ The people of this country will hardly 
take any notice if the Bible is introduced in Govern- 
ment schools : not a single boy will leave on that 
account. The Hindoo religion does not prohibit the 
study of the Bible. The Government may prevent 
its being read in the colleges, but they cannot hinder 
its being read in private houses, and it is studied 
out of curiosity in a multitude of cases.” The whole 
letter, which will be found in Sir II. Edwardes’ 
Memorials, vol. ii. p. 278, is w 7 cll worth a perusal. 
The Bible should be the corner-stone of education. 
Satan has knowledge but not the love of God, and 
knowledge without religion only makes men more 
like him. In Christ is true wisdom — the Word will 
fit us for this life and the next. 

Mr. John Lock, who had an office at the Court 
House, supported my views, and was a great comfort 
to me in this and other affairs, and he wrote some 
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able letters to the Free Press to support me. 
Through God’s blessing we were successful. Mr. 
E. B. Squire, afterwards Vicar of Swansea, came 
to Singapore as a lay agent of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and was a great help, especially in 
raising subscriptions for the Bible Society. Tie was 
formerly in the Bengal Pilot Service, and on his 
return from Singapore to England was ordained. 
He laboured • first at Burslem in the Potteries, and 
then was Vicar of Swansea for many years. The 
work he got through was wonderful, and the Church 
has great cause to be thankful that he was sent to 
serve his Master there. 

We formed a Singapore Bible Association, and in 
one year collected £boo. ^100 was sent as a free 
gift to the Parent Society, and the rest spent in 
Bibles in forty-three different languages. Singapore 
is a great resort of shipping, passing by from all 
countries, and we used to supply them with Bibles. 
Branches of the Singapore Society were formed at 
Penang, Malacca, and Bankok. Sir William and 
Lady Norris were valuable supporters, and the Rev. 
,T. Beighton, Captain Gottlieb, and’ Messrs. A. and 
W. Rodyk were very active at Penang. Mr. T. Lay, 
an agent of the Bible Society, was our correspondent 
at Macao, Mr. Bruckner at Samarang, Mr. Lock- 
wood at Batavia, Mr. C. Robinson at Siam, and Rev. 
E. II. Rottager at Rhio. I add a sketch of Singapore 
as it appeared then from the Roads. Now there is a 
new church or cathedral built, and the place is very 
greatly enlarged. 

A Temperance Society was next instituted, and I 
prevailed upon a visitor, Wigram Money, Esq., of the 
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Bengal Civil Service, to take the chair at our first 
meeting. The Hon. Mr. Church, Governor of Singa- 
pore, as also some excellent American missionaries 
who had arrived, gave great help. I was Secretary 
and Treasurer, and we published two bulky reports 
up to the time I left. Our reports were reprinted 
in extenso by the British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, of which her most gracious majesty Queen 
Adelaide was Patroness, the Bishop of London 
President, and above forty Bishops and noblemen 
Vice-Presidents. 

Many forget, or perhaps never knew, the work of 
the original society above fifty years ago. I have 
seen in a certain periodical an article headed, “The 
Pioneer of Temperance Work in India.” The date 
was 1862. All honour to those who laboured in the 
good cause then, but there was a prosperous Tem- 
perance Society at Madras in 1832, and another in 
Bombay. Soon after there was a very successful 
Society in the artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. The 
third battalion, with a Temperance Society, did not 
half fill their side of the hospital, while the fourth, 
without one, filled their own side, and most of the 
beds opposite too. Many in the Horse Artillery also 
joined ; and though their military work was very 
heavy, it used to be observed that none did it better 
or got through it more easily than the total abstainers. 

An Anti-opium Society was now formed, and we 
circulated a large number of handbills on the subject 
among the Chinese and Malays, 'and several hundred 
members joined it. Opium obtains a fearful power 
over those that indulge in it ; the Chinese would 
pawn everything for the drug. A medical man gave 
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me a prescription which enabled many to abstain who 
had been accustomed to use it. At that time the trade 
was carried on by a fleet of the most splendid fast- 
sailing clippers, and equipped to the highest pitch in 
every way, regardless of expense. According to my 
recollection a chest of opium would be sold by auction 
at Calcutta for one hundred rupees ; about one hun- 
dred more would be paid to Government as duty — 
say £ 20 . Then in six weeks the clippers would 
smuggle it into the coast of China, and get about 1400 
dollars a chest. Thus the profit was enormous ! This 
trade has ever been a great hindrance to missionary 
work. Leang Afa, the first converted Chinese, under 
Dr. Morrison at Macao, and subsequently a Christian 
minister, translated a tract for me on the subject; 
and he used often to observe that it was sad for the 
English to smuggle this poisonous drug into China, 
while they also sent missionaries and Bibles. 

The opium dens at Singapore are most infamous, 
but the drug is farmed out by the Government, and 
a great income received. The Chinese did their 
utmost to prevent its entrance into their country. 
They exterminated their smugglers, but we had 
small craft armed which run it in. I knew of an 
English servant who went to Canton, and had one 
of these. In two years he cleared /" 3 0.000, and 
returned home. Our opium dealers were enriched, 
but the Chinese had their heads cut off. I must 
be brief, or I could relate much in reference to the 
trade. Koo Kingshau wrote in 1836 a book “Opium 
a Poison,” and the heads are — “ It exhausts the 
animal spirits,” “ It impedes business,” “ It dissipates 
every kind of property,” “ It promotes obscenity,” 
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“ It causes incalculable disease,” “ It leads to viola- 
tion of the laws,” and “ It destroys life.” The 
infamy of the trade is great, yet' for pecuniary profit 
we persist in it. 

I was sent on sick leave to Penang, and went with 
my family. We sailed in the barque Angelina, 
which was chiefly manned by natives. Waterspouts, 
especially when the atmosphere is highly charged 
with electricity, are very abundant in the Straits. 
They arc among the most wonderful and beautiful 
phenomena. On arriving off Parslar Hill we saw 
six or seven of very great height in the distance, 
one of them apparently driving down upon our ship. 
We at once let go the halyards and dropped anchor : 
then loaded a gun, and the boatswain fired. The 
shot missed, passing two yards from it, and the 
spout continued bearing on towards us rapidly. The 
gun had been loaded again, the waterspout was now 
alongside of us, and the apex over our mainmast. I 
knocked the match out of the boatswain’s hand, for 
if he had fired then it would have brought above 1000 
tons of water down upon our vessel. The waterspout 
passed on quietly about twenty yards along our side, 
big drops of water the size of a crown-piece falling 
on our deck. When all was safe I turned to the 
Captain and said, “ What vessel was that which was 
dismasted by a spout, and a brig alongside her 
capsized in Singapore Harbour a year ago ? ” He 
answered, “Why, this is the very vessel that lost 
her masts.” There was only a slight air moving at 
the time — no wind to account for the spout, as is 
generally supposed. I rather think they are caused 
by electricity, positive and negative. 
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From a black cloud a point circles about down- 
wards like an elephant’s trunk. Then a point begins 
to arise from the sea. Next the two suddenly join and 
form a pipe of water — say four feet in diameter. This 
waves about gently with the air, and I suppose it 
is hollow, the water ascending and descending. I 
eagerly scanned the one that passed us, and gathered 
this idea. The sketch shows our ship and the water- 
spouts. Grand thunderstorms are also prevalent in 
this region. On our return voyage in the brig Ilelcyi 
we were in the midst of a magnificent one, and the 
water was struck close to our stern, so that every 
timber in the vessel was shaken. 

There are wonders in connection with refraction, 
reflection, and phosphorescence of which I know 
little. To the latter is attributed the not infrequent 
appearance of the sea- looking like liquid fire off the 
oars in rowing. I have seen the same in a fresh 
breeze, when the bows of the vessel dashed off the 
water bright as flame. On getting a bucketful on 
deck there was the same appearance on stirring it 
with the hand. At night one could almost read 
by the light from the water as the ship rushed 
through it. 

In the Straits, when it is perfectly calni, a ship 
at anchor may be seen reflected on the water from 
the hull to the vane at the mast-head, complete to 
every rope. This is a common occurrence everywhere, 
but the remarkable point is that sometimes, though 
very rarely, there is a second reflection (reversed), 
beginning with the mast-head and down to the hull ; 
then a third (inverted again), beginning with the 
hull and up to the vane. In short, three reflections 
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of the ship, alternately beginning from the hull or the 
masthead. 

Refraction sometimes elevates ships when on the 
horizon, and also, it is said, causes a mirage on 
land. But the following is far more extraordinary, 
if true. A man at the Mauritius, years ago, was 
reported to have the power of seeing vessels long 
before they appeared above the horizon, and was 
believed, when the vessels arrived the next day as 
he had described them. Napoleon tried to bring 
this man to Europe, that he might utilise his gift 
in warfare. Of course, it is not the actual vessel 
that is seen, but a picture of it thrown upon the 
atmosphere by refraction. The following story is of 
a similar character. A King’s ship was at anchor in 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, and in the evening 
those on board saw the Barracouta sailing towards 
the bay. It was entered in the Log-book “ Barra- 
couta, with such and such sail set, coming to 
the anchorage.” It soon became dark. The next 
morning they expected to see the vessel at anchor, 
but to their astonishment there was no ship there. 
The following day the Barracouta appeared ; they in- 
quired, and found that she was nearly a hundred 
miles off at the time they thought they saw her, and 
she was sailing for Simon’s Bay with exactly the same 
sails set which had been entered in the Log-book. 
One of our sailors on board the Exmouth had been 
a sailor on the vessel that saw the Barracouta, and 
he told the same story. It goes against the reality 
of such visions that they are infrequent or seldom 
observed. 

On arriving at Penang we lived on the Great 
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Hill. When able I used to collect ferns, some of 
which are of extraordinary beauty, and others of very 
peculiar shape. With the aid of a microscope I 
delineated the ferns and their forms of fructifica- 
tion. On leaving, I had collected a large “Hortus 
Siccus” of pressed plants. At this time ferns were 
little thought of in England, and on arriving in 
London I could only find, after inquiry at the British 
Museum and other likely places, one person, a 
gentleman in Gray’s Inn, who cared or knew much 
about them. After mounting many stairs, I found a 
huge tree-fern, twenty feet long, slung outside to the 
banisters, and to my delight thought at last I had 
got to the right place. The present rage for ferns 
is extraordinary, when at that time scarcely any 
one was interested in them, and only looked upon 
them as weeds. 

Returning to Singapore in the brig Helen , we 
called at Malacca, and stopped with the Hon. 
Mr. Garling, the Governor. This settlement used 
to belong to the Dutch. It looks pretty from the 
anchorage, and I made a sketch, with Mount Ophir 
at the back, a great distance inland, and St. Francis 
Xavier’s Chapel, now in ruins, on the hill. There 
was more sea on than usual on our arrival ; our 
crew was bad, and the best untrustworthy, conse- 
quently how to land the children was a grave question. 
I was very ill, and with difficulty left my bed. Not 
a sailor, if any of them could be so called, could help. 
However, 1 mounted the bulwarks, and with my leg 
behind the shrouds, held on. The boat alongside, 
tossed by the sea, was up to us one moment, and the 
next deep down. My wife was got in safely, and 
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then the* children were handed up to me. It was an 
anxious moment. I had little strength, but through 
mercy each was lodged in the boat at the right 
instant. The doctor got me ashore the next morn- 
ing ; he had given me over shortly before. 

We soon went on to Singapore. The Americans 
had at that time a rather strong mission there, pre- 
paring for work in China, and our house was a 
general resort for them. Some were superior, and all 
of them very devout men. They were a great comfort 
during the latter part of my sojourn at Singapore. 
While some of them were staying with us, I remem- 
ber drawing their attention to a convict servant who 
remained with me some years. He was a fine, 
tall, and broad-shouldered man, with a large fore- 
head, on which in several lines was branded his 
crime in the Tamil language. This man was a re- 
markable character — obedient, punctual, and regular, 
very calm, not to say solemn, and a peacemaker be- 
tween the other servants. For weeks they observed 
that he never could be found fault with. It was 
a singular case. His crime was killing his wife, I 
suppose in a passion. I parted from him with regret ; 
on leaving he made me a present of a handsome 
ebony walking-stick. I had a high opinion of the 
servants both in India and the Straits ; they were 
generally very faithful and grateful. 

The llev. Mr. Arms, who came to us after a tour 
in Borneo, brought with him a complete set of the 
implements which the natives use in collecting heads 
as a marriage portion. In one district they were 
obliged to have as many as the father of the in- 
tended wife before they were allowed to marry. The 
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sketch of the Dyak includes the implements and 
many tropical trees. On my return to England I 
had a small engraving of the implements made, and, 
with a descriptive letter, it was in 1 846 inserted in 
the Children’s Missionary Magazine, edited by my 
friend, Rev. J. Montagu Randall. Another larger 
and more complete woodcut was admitted to a place 
in the Historic Times, published by Mr. C. Whiting, 
Beaufort House, Strand. This illustrated paper was 
under the patronage of Lord Shaftesbury, and in 
support of the observance of the Lord’s Day, but it is 
long since defunct, perhaps because it was too good 
to be very popular. A few months ago a gentleman 
from Singapore told me that he thought the custom 
of collecting heads was given up. However, I have 
just come across the following passage, written in 
Borneo in 1887 by the late Lady Brassey for her 
interesting Sunbeam papers : “ Some members of 
another tribe of Dyaks came on board to-day, with 
seven heads which they had captured, not on the 
war-path, but while engaged in a nominally peaceful 
expedition into the jungle in search of gutta-percha, 
camphor, and beeswax. They had chanced to come 
across some natives belonging to a hostile tribe, and 
had promptly secured as many heads as they could.” 

Rev. Howard Malcom, from Boston, U.S.,' who 
was making a tour of missionary stations round the 
world, was with us for a time ; and one morning 
after family prayer, seeing how ill I looked, said 

sympatliizingly, “ I fear our brother, Lieutenant , 

will not be able to ‘leap over the wall.’” The pas- 
sage had occurred in the reading. A missionary who 
was present took him up and said, “ Ah, you don’t 
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know what our friend may yet do ‘ by the help of 
his God.’ ” 

My brush was not idle at Singapore. Besides 
a portrait of my wife, and first child, and self ; also 
a bust of Sir Stamford Raffles, which was framed 
and hung up in the committee room of the insti- 
tution, I painted also a young lady under rather 
peculiar circumstances. Two gentlemen called and 
said she was the daughter of a retired merchant, and 
had been brought up exceedingly well, and it was a 
pity she should be cast adrift. They thought she 
was so like her father that if a full size portrait of 

her was sent to , she was sure to be recognised 

and received by the family. The picture was sent 
home, and it proved a success ; they wrote desiring a 
passage to be taken for her to England. 

I believe I attended very carefully to my military 
duties, but there was little to be done after morning 
drill and practice, or route-march. The native artil- 
lery were so well behaved there was not much need 
of punishment. Some misconduct took place soon 
after I arrived, for which I gave severe punishment, 
and perhaps they thought they had caught a tartar, 
for they seldom required even a reprimand afterwards. 
How unlike this to the European battalions at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, where intemperance was common ! 
Misconduct, courts-martial, flogging, and fearful soli- 
tary confinement were grievously frequent. A sad 
accident occurred with us once : one of our guns, 
I suppose, was honeycombed, and a poor fellow had 
his arm blown off at practice. In a short time — 
about three weeks — he walked down to my quarters 
from the hospital quite recovered but for the loss of 
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his limb. So much for temperance — before an acci- 
dent, as well as under treatment for it. 

What is called “ running amuck ” used to be 
sadly frequent among the natives. Under some evil 
or demoniacal possession, a man drugs himself with 
bang , then takes his hreece and rushes stabbing any 
one he meets. I have one of these daggers, given 
me by the resident councillor, by which four men 
were killed before the man could be secured. It is 
very difficult to get hold of them without a stab, but 
there is a peculiar kind of bamboo with about four- 
teen spikes, like shark’s .teeth, every two or three 
inches, by which it is often effected. Two long 
hurdles are made of this bamboo, fastened at one 
end ; the other two ends are placed each side of the 
door, with the thorns facing inwards, where the man 
has run in : he soon rushes out, is caught by the 
thorns, and secured. 

Before leaving Singapore I made a short trip on 
the Government gunboat to the Dutch station of 
llhio. It is a picturesque place, with a fort on the 
top of the hill ; a drawing of it faces this page. I 
went to visit the Commandant. He was out, but his 
wife came in, and was very affable. Her dress struck 
me as singular but graceful, and very suitable, for the 
weather was hot. It appeared to me something like 
a large square of white Chinese crape, through which 
the head came, and little more than a waistband 
besides. The fall of the folds looked quite classical. 
I felt much inclined to introduce something like it 
for my babies, instead of torturing them with getting 
their little arms and legs through sleeves and drawers ; 
such a dress would easily slip on, and cause no 
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tears. But perhaps it would not satisfy mamma’s 
vanity or papas pride. We sadly need common 
sense as to dress. I have seen ladies manoeuvring 
to get their heads into- a carriage, for the door 
was too small or their bonnets too large. At 
another date they have had insufficient to protect 
their heads. At one time they are slim as a lath, 
at another like a ballodn. Both cannot be comely. 
Fashion is a tyrant which causes sensible people 
to be led or driven by the costumier. They may 
argue that men are as bad, but two wrongs do not 
make a right. If men try to dress like a stable- 
lad they are not admired ; but with women it is a 
pity, for they look best in quiet, tasteful, suitable 
costume. I have a drawing entitled “ L’ombre d’un 
Dandy : ” the figure throws a shadow on the wall 
which looks very like a donkey. Dandyism may 
have gone out of fashion, but there is no reason in 
adopting the opposite extreme. 

Before leaving lihio I was taken round to in- 
spect the fort, and on observing huge stacks, ten or 
twelve feet high, of empty case-bottles, the sergeant 
said, “ Ah ! sir, the soldiers drink a deal. When they 
come in bad their breath is smelt, and if it is 
Hollands (imported) they have drunk they are let 
off easily ; but if it is Samshoo or Arrack (which has 
never paid duty), woe betide them.” This may have 
been a joke. 

One of my objects was to get up a “ Sailors’ Home” 
at Singapore, for so many seamen were often adrift 
in the town. We succeeded in establishing one 
on temperance principles, with library and reading- 
rooms, and it got on very well. The sailors lodged 
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and boarded there, and frequently, when they got a 
ship, came to me to say how comfortable they had 
been, and what an advantage the quiet and absence 
of drink was ; sometimes they would buy a Bible to 
take with them. “ Sailors’ Homes ” had before been 
established in America, and I believe one about 
this time at Bombay, but no other in the Colonies 
or in England. 

While at Singapore it devolved upon me to fire 
the minute-guns on the death of William IV., to the 
number of his late Majesty’s years. This was done 
with seventy-two pounders on the beach in front of 
the church. 

The Malayan Archipelago is an important field 
for Christian zeal, and it demands men brave and 
believing. An extensive and beneficial commerce has 
been carried on from the banks of the Ganges to 
New Holland, and English merchants have been 
vigorous in it. Tin, pepper, nutmegs, mace, lac, 
gutta-percha, sago, sugar, and tea are the results, 
besides a multitude of luscious fruits. But Christians 
have little to show as the produce of their faith and 
work. Happily, there is a stirring of the waters now, 
and Mr. Haffendcn, with five coadjutors, has lately 
been sent forth by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (in 1888) to circulate the Holy Scriptures, 
not only in the Straits Settlements, but, as oppor- 
tunity offers, in the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra. 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the countless islands 
around. It is to be hoped the Church of Christ will 
support them, and pray that our Heavenly Father will 
bestow health and grace, and encourage them with 
success in their noble and most arduous mission. 
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These countries are for the most part, unlike 
India, independent states. A few stations are occu- 
pied for the protection of our trade, but we acknow- 
ledge and support their independence. Commerce is 
a powerful agency, but it leads to many evils if not 
preceded or accompanied by Christianity. To civilise 
and elevate should be our object, and this wide field 
invites Christian labour by every motive of humanity, 
policy, and religion. 

During my stay in the Straits I made a large 
collection of birds and animals in their skins, and 
Neptune’s cups, coral, &c. ; they were admirably 
preserved, and on arriving in England I gave all 
duplicates to the Bristol Museum. 

In my time there was a large rock close to the 
Artillery Quarters, with a long inscription on it, which 
no one knew anything about (see sketch facing page 
109). I had intended having plaster-casts made of 
the inscription to send home for translation, but my 
stay was cut short by illness. 

On leaving, most of my books and furniture were 
bought for the King of Siam. There was a large- 
paper copy of the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” which I 
was sorry to lose, but they went to the right quarter. 
The King was fond of science, and, as is reported, 
showed the priests that he had a little knowledge 
of it. When his mother died, they told him that the 
idols wept, they were so sorry — and he saw the drops 
on the large brass figures. The King ordered some 
great guns to be fixed in the ground by their muzzles 
inside a large building, and to be well burnished, 
with a number of pots of water beside them, and the 
doors closed. The next morning the King took the' 
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priests into the. building and said — “ See there, the 
guns weep as well as the gods,” — the polished metal 
was covered with dewdrops. It is surprising that 
the Earl of Bridgewater’s Treatises, written through 
his liberality, on the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, should not be more known. They arc very 
interesting, but I have met people, who would be 
ashamed not to know about the last novel, utterly 
ignorant of them — sometimes even of their existence. 

Mr. John Lock, whom I have mentioned above, was 
a greatly valued friend ; but he fell ill, and the doctor 
told me he could not get him to leave his work, and 
if he did not give it up for a time he was sure he 
would die. I went to his office and remonstrated 
with him, but there were so many things which he 
must do himself, and I saw my errand w T ould fail un- 
less I used sterner language. It pained me greatly, 
but at last I looked him full in the face and said, 
“Lock ! you don’t think the world can revolve wijffl* 
out you.” He gave me a look — which is on Me 
retina of my eye still — turned, and wrote his rejfjr- 
nation. It was too late ; he died in a few r My , 
some said from total abstinence, for vhidmflWjt s 
the guilty one ; but that never hurt me, for not 
believe it. People die who are not total absranf&TS, 
and some did at Singapore because they w T ere not 
temperate. On my return to England I went to 
Monmouth, where his sisters lived, taking a book 
of his and thinking to cheer them with an account 
of his beautiful character. They were out when I 
called, and though I stopped a night at the hotel and 
called next day I never saw them. 

The day we left Singapore for England, on board 
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the ship Sophia, there was a meeting at the Institu- 
tion, and many too kind words spoken in reference 
to myself ; but I \vas so ill that they never expected 
I should arrive at home. • In any retrospect of this 
kind I feel that, as far as anything was right, man was 
nothing; it was God that did all. He put the plan 
into the heart. He prospered and completed it, and 
the entire work and glory are His. If anything belongs 
to us, it is that which so much mars every work, the 
lack of more prayer, trust, and faith, and even defect 
as to purely perfect motives. 

Our ayah had unexpectedly left the last day before 
our going on board, and at an hour’s notice I had 
to get a servant. I picked up a Chinese lad on 
board a junk with emigrants in the harbour, pacing 
ten dollars for him : Ayct proved a capital nurse, 
and every way a most intelligent, clever, faithful 
servant. He was so mobbed in England from his 
thttume and tail, that I sent him back by a ship 
st a n Liverpool. Our voyage was long and tedious. 

(^stopped at the Cape of Good Hope, see sketch, 
boug' I made the acquaintance of Ur. Moffat, the 
paper’UyA'. The venerable man returned to England, 
was sorrmg and successful career in South Africa, 
'.'mi is. now dead. 

Our ship was overladen, a quantity of cargo having 
been put in during the night before sailing, and 
owing to a leak we were delayed a little at St. 
Helena. Our ship looked so extremely low in the 
water that the captain, for very shame, actually had 
the white streak on her sides painted three feet higher 
up. It is an interesting island for a short ' visit. 
I had been there before in 1S3P. In those days a 
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sergeant was in charge of Napoleon’s tomb : there 
were several' willows over the grave, and when a ship 
was signalled he . generally managed that - a lot of 
small .branches' should have been blown down the 
night before. I give a drawing opposite of this his 
first resting-place. On my former visit we had quite 
a garden of willow-cuttings in boxes for the remainder 
of the voyage ; these were duly planted out in our 
respective homes as memorials of the first Emperor. 

St. Helena is a huge red volcanic rock rising pre- 
cipitously out of the sea (see sketch overleaf), and I do 
not wonder at Napoleon being cast down at sighting 
it. He had unlimited power, and could be controlled 
by no will but his own, and his fall came about -by 
his own mistakes. lie had no choice but to abdicate, 
and then he surrendered himself to Captain Maitland 
of the Bdlerophon, as the English were “ the most 
powerful, constant, and generous of his enemies.” 
It was difficult to know what to do with him, but 
for the sake of all Europe and the “tranquillity of 
the world,” it was necessary he should be confined. 
St. Helena seemed made for the purpose : t we 
he need not be closely shut up, but might ve 
free exercise for .miles with his selected friends. 
The island was well fortified ; there was only one 
weak point on the’ farther west side, but with bat- 
teries all round rescue was impossible, though at- 
tempted more than once. Sir Hudson Lowe was the 
Governor, and he was kind and liberal to the captive, 
as far as circumstances could justify. Napoleon lived 
above five years in captivity. Captain Basil Hall 
visited the island, and had a long conversation with 
him, and said he “bore an expression of mildness over 
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his features during the interview.” He was a great 
man, but from his friend Bourrienne’s account could 
stoop to low cunning ; for his own interests he could 
renounce all higher and nobler instincts ‘and be 
guilty of flagrant tyranny. He was not an atheist, 
but his sorrow did not apparently humble him before 
God. He complained of the ignorance of his priest, 
who could perform ceremonies, but was not able to 
teach him doctrine. In his anguish it might have 
been different if he had had a minister who could 
tell him of the consolations of “ the gospel of the. 
grace of God.” The sketch following represents poor 
Bonaparte in his accustomed dress and attitude. 

We were detained some weeks in the chops of the 
Channel by contrary winds, and after being assisted 
with provisions by several ships beat up to the North 

S sland, and our overladen ship arrived safely in 
Thames, after having been above four and a half 
ths at sea. 
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Condemned by the Doctors — India and the Company — Anti-Opium 

* Petition — The West Indies: its Future — Mysterious affair — Ilfra- 
combe — Rev. W. Cams Wilson and Casterton — St. Bees Clerical 
College — Rev. R. P. Buddicoin and Bishop Anderson — Ember 
weeks — Ordination- — Incumbent of Holme — Peace Society — Con- 
firmation — Navvies— Correspondence with Railway Company and 
Home Secretary. 

I had now to pass before two East India Company’s 
physicians. They said I must not return to India, and 
that I should never be able to do a day’s work even 
in England. However, I replied as I left, looking 
over my shoulder from the door, it should,not be for 
want of trying. Thus ended my military career. 
I did not leave the army from any religious scruples. 
Perhaps it was well that it happened when it did,* 
for I had expressed myself strongly at Singapore as 
to smuggling opium into China, and the war on 
account of it commenced immediately after. That 
opium war was most unfortunate : in the official 
correspondence which ended in the outbreak the 
Chinese had the best of it, logically, politically, 
morally, every way ; but, alas ! the fiat came from the 
Board of Control in England. 

• The Afghan war which followed (1S41-2) was also 
a mistake, and worse. All war, with its bloodshed 
and misery, is dreadful, but as the world is now, 
it appears to be a necessary evil. Still, it does 
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not involve hate or a bitter spirit, ungenerous 
feelings or personal malice, for the most generous 
acts are frequently exhibited between soldiers of 
opposite sides when not immediately engaged in 
battle. It is quite possible that, in the view of the 
Almighty, the ill-will, the evil-eye, the secret spite, 
envy, uncharitableness, the -dishonesty and over- 
reaching, the impurity and seduction, open to His all- 
searching gaze in the space of twenty-four hour’s 
within one hundred miles of Charing Cross, is more 
vile and abominable than the bloodiest battle, which 
we so much and so justly deplore. Many see plainly 
the misery of war, but they are nearly blind to the 
other and greater evil, and its villainy and hideous 
sin. 

It has been the fashion to decry the East India 
Company. The views which led to this are, I believe, 
mistaken 4 their history has been .most wonderful, 
and. their rule was beneficent. Improvement was 
going on, and there were generally religious men 
among the directors in Leadenhall Street, who strove 
as far as possible to remove those abuses which 
would naturally grow up. It is a singular fact that 
good and faithful men, as a rule, were nearly always 
called to the front in their service, in whatever branch 
or department. I need not mention names. Of 
course, in ruling Hindoos and Mohammedans great 
care and delicacy was necessary in reference to reli- 
gion. At Madras in my time there was no hindrance 
from the authorities in reference to introducing the 
subject among the natives. We had Christian schools 
amongst them, and most of our Indian drummer-boys 
were Christians. Much has been made of a case 
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'which occurred in Bengal of a man removed from 
the regiment after becoming a Christian. Very pain- 
ful statements have been made in reference to it, but 
I have seen it explained. The other natives in his 
Company made his remaining impossible. There 
was nothing done by his fellow-soldiers which those 
in command could well take up legally, but tire 
Christian was removed from his regiment and given 
another position of greater value. This was a kind- 
ness to him, and it probably prevented a rising. We 
have not forgotten the Vellore Mutiny, which arose 
from the suspicion that we were trying to make the 
Sepoys Christians by giving them leather peaks to 
their shakoes. 

In Bengal natives assumed more, and too much 
deference was paid by the English to caste. Troops 
even were not sent at first to Burmah for fear 
of their breaking their caste by going to ^ca. This 
nursing of .caste, and Lord Melbourne's Education 
Charter, no doubt caused the Bengal Mutiny. Secular 
instruction alone was given in Government schools, 
and, while undermining their religion, gave them 
no other. As knowledge increased, the works of 
Tom Paine and other infidel writers were sold in 
the Calcutta Bazaar; native irreligious newspapers, 
virulent against English rule, were multiplied, and 
as we had sown so we reaped. This course of seem- 
ing expediency was quite uncalled for.. Wherever 
these secular colleges prospered the native prejudices 
against education and Christianity had previously 
be^n broken down by the pioneering of Christian 
missionary schools. 

Though the East India Company could not pro- 
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fessedly forward Christian missions, we must not 
forget that they did a great deal indirectly to help 
them by giving a moral and magisterial support at 
every station, by ordering medical attendance to be 
free, whenever and wherever needed by missionaries 
and their families, and also by purchasing a sufficient 
number of copies to pay the cost of publishing every 
dictionary, grammar, translation, &c., penned and 
printed by any Christian missionary. 

No system of education was in force in England 
until of late years, and we should not expect that such 
would be commenced by the Honourable East India 
Company. Among the mgst enlightened Christians 
at home, even, there was great doubt as to the wisdom 
of attempting missionary work in that country. Be- 
sides, the Company had an arduous struggle to hold 
their dominion and bring order out of chaos. Pro- 
testant Missions were slowly and carefully established 
without awakening the prejudices of the natives : the 
Company gave no direct countenance or support, but 
indirectly they helped and aided as they could, and 
in no country were missionaries so encouraged and 
supported. 

I did not find officers or civilians to be worse 
characters abroad than at home ; on the contrary, 
there was much more Christian warmth and activity 
in India than is generally found in England. Still, 
there is vast room for improvement, and the ungodly 
lives of some are a great hindrance to Missions. At 
Bangalore my Moonshee’s hour was perhaps more 
taken up with discussing religion than learning ‘the 
language. I remember his saying to me, “There 
must be two kinds of Christianity, for So-and-so,” 
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mentioning a gentleman’s name living at one end 
of the cantonment, “has family prayer, he never 
swear, he never beat his servants, he good man, he 
Christian. Then So-and-so,” mentioning another 
gentleman’s name, “ he do anything, he bad man, he 
Christian too. How can that be ? There must be 
two kinds.” 

As far back as -1830 we considered that ere long 
a change must come, and the country he under 
the direct government of the Crown. The change 
has come to pass, and the people are now the sub- 
jects of an Empress. May the change prove a bless- 
ing ; may rulers set an example, and the ruled 
be more and more brought under the influence of 
Christianity. 

The future of India is an anxious consideration. 
Its millions are vast and bewildering beyond our 
understanding, while its English rulers are hut a 
handful — some 1500 civilians supported by onh 
65,000 white troops. If the loyalty of the natives 
were not to be trusted, we might be swallowed up in 
a day. Great armies exist around us, under inde- 
pendent ltajahs, and there are millions of fighting- 
men in our native population. Then there is no 
assimilation between Europeans and natives ; the 
English do not make India their home. From the 
Governor-General downwards, every one leaves as 
soon as he can. There is no- continuity or heredity, 
hut unceasing departure from India, and that for 
ever. 

We have given the natives an education, so that 
multitudes can now' pass the highest examinations 
for office. We have opened the door for natives to 
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high, positions. We have always been dependent 
on the natives for everything but government, but 
now there are myriads trained for the rule of the 
Empire. 

No doubt there was, formerly at any rate, injustice 
in some of our rulers. But Sir John LaAvrcnce, who 
was much in favour of associating the natives in our 
rule, says it must be done with great discretion, lest 
we give them power for mischief, and he asks, “ Who 
plundered the poor more than the village Pun- 
chayetsf Who will plunder them more than the 
Talookclars of Oude ? ” Some think “ old Indians ” 
know nothing about the matter, and that they who 
never saw the country are the only men to legislate 
for its wants, and thus rash ideas are entertained. 
For my own part, I think the difficulty will be' 
solved in the progress of Christian Missions. Not- 
withstanding the hindrance caused by the Govern-' 
ment godless colleges, the work has advanced, and 
now Christianity spreads faster than the population 
increases. 

The Christian Itajah of Ahlu-walia, in the Pun- 
jab, says, in reference to the missionaries: “These 
humble, unpretending men are doing what neither 
English laws nor science, no, nor British arnls, 
would have effected in the social condition of India.. 
Their labours are bearing fruit. The Bible ha's 
found its way into the remotest homesteads of the 
Indian Empire, and many a heathen child can regd 
chapter^ of it, and explain the sense, as if there was 
a power behind it.” 'Again, a non-Christian editor 
writes : “ Let there be no misunderstanding be- 
tween educated Hindoos and missionaries of Christ; 
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Christ is respected, honoured, and loved in this 
land.” Surely here is a door of hope ; whatever the 
future may be, through God’s wonderful and un- 
deserved goodness, there is a prospect of the people 
being Christianised. India, I doubt not, has been 
committed to us in God’s providence, for this very 
purpose. It is our privilege, as well as duty. Let 
us fulfil it vigorously, and the myriads of that con- 
tinent will rejoice in Light, and Christians at home 
be doubly blessed. 

A highly educated Mussulman, who is returning 
to India to practise as a lawyer, called on me recently, 
and though a non-Christian, he spoke in the highest 
terms of the benefits of English rule and the work 
of missionaries. Lie was very hopeful, notwithstand- 
ing the disloyalty and infidelity which knowledge 
without religion has caused. 

• Having arrived from Singapore very eager and 
hot on the anti-opium question, I was engaged upon 
that for a time. The editor of Felix Farley s Bristol 
Journal kindly inserted several letters for me on the 
subject, and we then had a meeting of the clergy 
and gentry of the neighbourhood at the “ White 
Lion,” - Broad Street, Bristol, where a petition to 
Parliament which I had prepared was approved 
and signed. In canvassing for signatures, I always 
found the Quakers most ready to sign and subscribe. 
We communicated wfith several other towns, and 
the Rev. Mr. Groser was Secretary, at Mr. Capper’s, 
Gracechurch Street, London. 

Sir James Graham consented to present the peti- 
tions and propose a motion against the traffic. Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis was a staunch supporter, and 
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gave me an order for the House of Commons -on 
the day when the petitions were to be presented. 
I met Sir James Graham in the lobby ; he was 
very sanguine, and tapping his box of papers on 
the subject said, “That’s the stuff.” However, 
in the Commons it was at once made a party 
subject. Lord Melbourne’s Liberal Government was 
opposed, and there was an end for a time to the 
attempt. 

In after years another great effort was made. Lord 
Shaftesbury promised to take the chair at a meeting 
at Freemasons’ Hall, ancl Bishop Smith of Victoria, 
China, was to move the first resolution. However, 
the night before, I had a special message asking me 
to come, for they were in difficulties. On arriving at 
Great Queen Street I found the matter had well-nigh 
collapsed. Lord Palmerston was in power, and greatly 
opposed. He had Lord Shaftesbury ordered on a 
two days’ visit to the Queen at Windsor, and in some 
way silenced the Bishop. Rev. Hr. Miller and 
General Alexander were present. It was a miserable 
meeting ; we came together and mourned, grumbled, 
scolded, and dispersed. The subject, I am thankful 
to say, has revived within the last few years again, 
and those who are working in the cause are very 
hopeful. 

To return to the year of my arrival (1839) ; 1 spent 
it in search of health. On returning from the East, 
English weather is trying. No doubt it is a very 
changeable climate, but nevertheless we are as a 
rule a hardy race. Many would be more happy, 
and more healthy too, if they did not think and 
grumble so much about the weather, but take it as it 
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comes, remembering that they cannot alter or change 
it. We have nothing to do with it but thankfully 
to use it as best we can. A certain preacher was not 
far wrong when he said all this complaining was 
“ atmospheric blasphemy.” 

We first stopped for a few months at Clifton. 
While in lodgings at Granby Hill, a gentleman 
called, Mr. Lancaster, a perfect stranger to me ; he 
was collecting for the District Visitors’ Society. He 
found me at the easel, and said, “ I see you inherit 
your father’s talent.” I replied, “ T suppose you mean 
my grandfather, for my father, though a good judge 
of pictures, never painted at all. But how is it you 
know anything of my grandfather or his talent for 
art ? ” He told me his relatives used formerly to live 
near Heading, and one of them, of the name of 
Furmiston, was very intimate with my grandfather 
when he used to come from town for a few T summer 
months toMoorllall, Cookham. Pie continued, “They 
were much attached, and my relative sat to your 
grandfather for his picture ; and he painted a por- 
trait, full-size, of himself for Mr. Furmiston, which 
picture I now have.” I said, “You surprise me 
greatly ; for though he had a house full of pictures 
in London, not only of his own doing, but collected, 
we have never been able to trace one of them.” 
He said, “Oh, then, I shall give you the por- 
trait of your grandfather.” It w T as very kind of 
him, and this picture I gave to my father’s only 
surviving sister, and she took it to Cork, where she 
died. 

Perhaps I should now give some account of the 
above, though probably the mystery will never be 
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unravelled. My grandfather was not only fond of 
painting, but clever at mechanism ; he was a friend of 
Watt, and was the first to set up a steam-engine for 

making sugar; this was at Hall Estate, Vere, 

Jamaica. lie had large property, and a handsome 
house in London. He died, and my father married, 
and went soon after to Jamaica, though he had been 
urged not to trouble about the West Indian property, 
for there was a large fortune for him without it. His 
mother was living very comfortably in their town 
house, and had a lady-companion. While in Jamaica 
my father heard of her* death, and hurried home. 
The passage was then seven or eight weeks each way. 
On his arrival he found the house sold and pictures 
and property all made away with. lie placed the 
matter in the hands of his solicitor, Mr. Ambrose 
Humphries, and agents were employed inquiring, 
but without avail, for not a picture was found or any 
of the property ever recovered. It is thought a new 
Will was made in favour of the lady-companion and 
butler, and that they went together with the property 
to the Continent. 

Great difficulties existed in the West Indies in 1 830. 
Labour for the sugar-cane was the grand need, 
especially with the view to the abolition of negro 
bondage. I had just seen the wonderful working 
power of the Chinese, not only in their own country, 
but in the Straits, and suggested their being im- 
ported, but it was ten years before it was carried 
out, and then it was too late. Hindoos have also 
been imported : they were very suitable, and some 
have remained after their years of hiring were com- 
pleted. They formed a great contrast to the African, 
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with their slim, dignified, graceful air, against the 
broad negro, as fat as laughing could make him. 

During the apprenticeship, when the duty on East 
and West Indian sugar had been equalised, we were 
paying 4s. 6d. and upwards for field labour a day, 
and the price of such work in Bengal was 2d. a day. 
Freight, too, was actually less from Calcutta than 
from Jamaica, for the West Indian trade was in 
the hands of merchants who had long possessed it. 
Besides, British goods coming to the West Indies 
were heavily taxed, while all imports were free in 
Bengal, and French and German material was very 
much cheaper. Under these unequal circumstances 
we were soon run aground, after sinking everything 
in hopes of keeping the property. Ours was taken 
up by a London firm, Messrs. Stewart, Westmoreland, 
& Co., and in two years they raised a debt on the 
estate which no one would give to purchase it, so it 
passed into their hands and from us for ever. 

The British islands among the Antilles, in the 
Caribbean Sea, came into our possession about two 
hundred years ago. Jamaica is the finest and most 
lovely : being the largest, the labour difficulty has 
been greatest, for there is always uncultivated land 
where the negro can. squat and live with little or no 
labour. I11 Barbadoes, on the contrary, the density 
of the population compels the black to work for a 
subsistence. The negro is light-hearted, and has no 
ambition or desire for improvement. With as much 
sugar-cane, plantains, and fruit as he and his can eat, 
he is wonderfully happy — progress and elevation are 
far from his thoughts. There are noble exceptions 
with Christian culture. 
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The introduction of slave labour was a crime, 
but they were delivered from infinitely more bitter 
bondage in Africa, and the Home Government 
supported the introduction of slaves. The House 
of Assembly in Jamaica twice petitioned Parliament 
against it, but it was too profitable to be given up. 
True, in the British possessions, the negroes under 
slavery were the happiest peasants on earth, but it 
was a wrong which Christians under Wilberforce 
and others were determined to blot out. Compen- 
sation was given : it was large, but it was scarcely 
more than one year’s purchase. My dear father pro- 
posed a plan by which the negro would have been 
prepared for freedom, but it was not listened to. 
It was to devote seven years’ revenue derived by 
Great Britain from the West Indies to educating 
and elevating the negro. 

As it was, the result of this most righteous act 
was very disastrous to the poor creatures. Christian 
wmrk had been previously done, and was prospering 
under missionaries and others. But freedom came, 
and wild ruin was the result as to churches and 
schools for the negro. Civil and religious authority 
were at an end, and the African’s volatile nature 
was his sole master. After some years there wore 
more efforts, and something has been done in Mission 
work, but some have relapsed into the old degrading 
superstitions of Obeahism, &c. There are over a 
million Africans now under British rule in the West 
Indies, and as the planters are no more, and there 
is little to keep educated English in the West Indies, 
the future seems dark and difficult. But I have lately 
read of most encouraging work among the negroes 
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in some parishes in Jamaica, and to assist and 
increase Christian efforts in behalf of the negro 
seems the surest way of promoting their real good — 
in short, to prevent their being abandoned to indo- 
lence and superstition. 

A late writer, Mr. Powles, says: “The Bahamas 
shared in the general decadence that followed the 
abolition of slavery. Desolation reigns where, fifty 
years ago, wealthy planters lived in handsome houses. 
Now the houses are in ruins, the land badly culti- 
vated, if at all, and the owners absent.” 

Kingston is the chief town in Jamaica, and Port 
Royal the best harbour. The old city perished in 
an awful visitation in 1692. By the earthquake it 
was precipitated, with all its guilt, into the harbour. 
With calm water the ruins may be discerned, it is 
said, to the present day. The harbour is very large 
and deep, and it is one of the stations, and Castries, 
in the island of St. Lucia, the other, which has been 
selected to be fortified as a coaling station for the 
Fleet. Columbus Point, San Salvador, Cat Island, 
is the spot the Portuguese navigator discovered as 
America. 

To proceed with my narrative, we left Clifton for 
Ilfracombe' wdiere w T e remained until 1840. My 
health improved considerably, and I made various 
excursions* sketching most places on the coast from 
Lynmoutli to Ilartland Point. The sketch from 
Coronation Terrace opposite represents the small but 
busy little harbour, with the Lantern Rock on the 
left, and grand old Hillsborough shutting it in 
from the east. The view of Ilartland has remark- 
able geological features : the fountains of the deep 
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were broken up, and the strata of the crust of the 
earth upheaved, broken, and settled down at every 
angle. 

I met Captain Strong at Ilfracombe, an excellent 
man and a very expert artist. We were great friends 
and used to paint together. One day he asked me 
why I did not enter the ministry. I told him that 
was my wish, but my health was bad, and my private 
means would not be sufficient ; besides, I added, I 
did not see any opening ; 1 also felt I was unfit and 
unworthy. 

A dear friend just at this juncture sent .me an 
advertisement from the Eev. W. Carus Wilson, 
Casterton Hall, Westmoreland, who wanted help. 
It was not in any way what I wished, but as it 
offered, and probably I was suitable, I considered 
it my duty humbly to accept it ; so I went there. 
I assisted -Mr. Wilson in making drawings of 
churches and schools for a work he was about to 
publish, and also in the Clergy Daughters’ School. 
I had always some turn for drawing. As a child, 
before I knew a letter, I used to copy the addresses 
of the letters I saw in the nursery, which used to 
be preserved as my writing. One day I got a slate 
and pencil, and made a copy unknown to .any one 
of a large portrait of my mother and infant brother ; 
this was found, and kept for a long time.. Before I 
went to Addiscombe College my dear mother thought 
I ought to have a few lessons, and sent me to an 
artist, Mr. Alexander Rippingle, Cornwallis Crescent, 
Clifton. When he came to me into the drawing- 
room I told him what I wanted, but found that he 
did not teach drawing. Still, he stared at me some 
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time, and said, “ Let me feel your eyebrow.” On 
doing so he said, “ I believe in phrenology, and I 
would take you as ah apprentice in my studio.” 
That was not what I wanted, so I left. 

I did a little in drawing at college. Copley 
Fielding’s brother, Thales, was professor there, and 
I took the first priz.e on leaving. On my return 

to England in 1830 I went to Mr. Itippingle 
again, and took a few lessons in oil-paintihg. I 
continued to do a good deal in both water-colour 
and oil from that time, thus I came to know a little 
practically about art, and in 1839 both Copley and 
Thales Fielding and Sir Francis Moon, the print 
publisher, on seeing some subjects I had litho- 
graphed rather urged me to enter the profession. 
However, I felt great hesitation, considering myself 
incompetent, and still wishing to enter the ministry, 
so, I continued working at Casterton. Mr. Wilson 
founded the Clergy. Daughters’ School, and removed 
it afterwards to Casterton,' where it was under his 
•own eye. The inmates of many a Parsonage have deep 
cause for gratitude to him for his labour in their 
behalf. lie had also a large servants’ school there. 
Though the village is small, a great work was carried 
on for the benefit of all classes. Besides the sketch 
of Casterton opposite, I add a view of Kirkby Lons- 
dale bridge. It is very elegant and graceful, and is 
remarkable for the stone groining underneath the 
arches. The banks of the river are very lovely, and 
Undcrleigh Hall, the Earl of Bective’s, presents a 
most beautiful scene with the river and woodlands, 
from the high grounds of Casterton Hall. I went 
there at first alone, and used to spend most of my’* 
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evenings with' Sir Jahleel and Lady Brenton. They 
lived at the Parsonage, which had not long been 
built, and I used to play chess with the Admiral. 

I soon found that he did not like being beaten, so I 
used to moderate my zeal for victory ; but he was a 
very good player, so I had not to give way often. 
His life was written by the Bey. Chancellor Kaikes, 
an able and excellent man : he was tall, like the 
Bishop, J. B. Sumner, and it was a sight to sec 
the godly pair walking arm-in-arm on the walls of 
Chester. They, as well as Sir Jahleel, have long 
been transplanted to a better world, and their good 
works do follow them. 

The penny post was adopted at this time : the 
change was wonderful and beneficial too. The 
heavy postage, that used to be. was a burdensome 
tax on most families, and acted as a great discourage- • 
ment to correspondence, and was also a vast hin- 
drance to business. The number of letters sent has 
so increased that now it 'is a financial success, and 
the income of the General Post-Office is above a 
million sterling more than it was before' the change. 
It was ushered in with a special envelope which Sir 
Bowland Hill had designed by a great artist — 
Mulready, It. A. I add an outline of it. It repre- 
sents Britannia sending forth her messengers near and 
far, to cottage and palace, and to the ends of the 
earth. All peoples are included, and some are re- 
joicing in good news from a far country, while others 
are responding to the call for merchandise. Verily 
the Post-Office is a wonderful institution, its laborious 
work is done with marvellous precision, and it gives 
every one of us great privileges, opportunities, and 
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advantages at the smallest cost. The next thing is 
for us to be suitably thankful for such a help to our 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity. 

While at Casterton I used sometimes to read a 
little with ltev. G. Bowles, at Whittington, and one 
day he sai'd to me, “ Why don’t you enter the 
ministry V ’ I replied, “ I had great longings that way, 
but have now nearly given up the idea ; there is 
no way open for me.”. He answered, “Why, there 
is. St. Bees College not far off, and there will be 
no difficulty.” Then I returned and consulted Mr. 
Wilson about it, and he wrote to the Bishop of 
Chester, J. B. Sumner, wilt) said he would receive 
me as a candidate for Holy Orders if I went to a 
clerical college for two years ; he never ordained 
a literate. 

An examination had to be passed for admission, 
so I worked hard day and night at my Greek Testa- 
ment. and in three days passed and was a student 
in the college. Thus 1 was called to the holy office. 
The Rev. Mr. Buddicom was the Principal, and Rev. 
David Anderson the Vice-principal. In them I found 
dear and firm friends. Both are non - dead. The 
latter was for many years Bishop of Rupert’s Land, 
and afterwards for a long period Incumbent of Clifton. 
Mr. Buddicom was before the eminent and devoted 
Incumbent of Everton, and St. Bees greatly improved 
and largely increased after his coming. 

At this time the college training was for thorough 
Churchmen, on honest principles, and 1 hope it is so 
now. It is much to bo feared that some clerical col- 
leges are now greatly Romanised. Men are trained to 
external ceremonial observances rather than to preach 
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God’s Word and deal with souls. The glitter of 
Ritualism is raised up and faithful Protestant Church 
teaching discouraged. The clerical colleges, Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge ; and Wycliffe Hall, Oxford ; and St. 
John’s Hall, Highbury, are true Church of England 
institutions — quite free from any taint of Romanism. 

People complain of the Church and clergy, but it 
is to be feared such sadly neglect prayer for them. 
Satan is ever busy with subtjlty and craft trying 
• to bring in error and to prevent usefulness ; thcye 
should be much prayer for students and clergymen. 
The Ember seasons should be observed, so as to 
stir up- to earnest, social* family, and private prayer 
that God would raise up men after His own heart, 
and lead students to feel the solemn importance of 
the ministry and make them wise to win souls. In 
a parish it is not uncommon for people to reproach 
the ministry as sterile, while the cause may be their 
neglect of prayer. Ministerial work is barren for want 
of supplies from above, and both minister and people 
are starved. But when parishioners pray for their 
pastor he is given that whereby their souls are 
nourished, and thus minister and people arc both fed 
and each made fruitful. 

St. Bees Head is a fine bluff promontory, called after 
St. Bega, an Irish saint ; it is four miles south of 
Whitehaven. The village lies below, at some dis- 
tance ; a monastery' was founded there a.d. 650. The 
church tower is Saxon, and the rest Gothic. The nave 
is used as the church, the chancel was restored in 
a.d. 1810, and is now used for lectures as the Divinity 
School. The Grammar School near was founded by 
good Archbishop Grindal. Whitehaven is a pros- 
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perous town, with a good harbour for colliers ; the 
coal-mines are very deep and extensive, going out 
far under the sea. 

In the vacations we had very enjoyable tours, mak- 
ing acquaintance with most of the lakes. Ennerdale 
.was the nearest and most frequently visited, with 
Buttermere and Crummock Water. Calder Abbey 
was not far : it is a very interesting ruin. Once we 
got as far as Ulleswater, the grandest, Helvellyn 
mountain, and Derwent, the gem of all. Wastwater 
is the wildest, and Grasmere and Rydal very beauti- 
ful. On one occasion we heard an amusing story of 
the three poets — W. Wordsworth, S. T. Coleridge, 
and It. Southey. They were going round the lakes 
in a shandrydan, the local vehicle in those days, and 
stopped at a small inn for refreshment. On leaving, 
the ostler could not be found, and they went to the 
stable to put the horse in the trap. Each in turn 
tried in vain to get the collar on ; they put their heads 
together, and were greatly puzzled. Then the maid- 
servant was passing, and seeing their dilemma, took 
the collar, turned it upside down, and on it went. 
She had a hearty laugh at their want of education, and 
was not complimentary to the wisdom of the visitors. 

While at St. Bees I worked much, but though 
always suffering, I never went to the doctor. No doubt 
he often saw me, and it appears passed his opinion, 
as the following will show’. There was an excellent 
fellow-student and a good classic of the name of C., 
but I w T as not very intimate with him. However, 
many years after, I w r as wanting a curate at Wooburn, 
and saw in a clerical paper an advertisement exactly 
what I w’anted, and signed X. I wrote at once, say- 
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ing I would call at his address in Islington the next 
morning. Though suffering from tic-douloureux, I 
went by train, and kept my appointment. After 
waiting some time in the drawing-room, a gentleman 
came in, and seemed bewildered. At last he came 

forward, saying, “Is that you, ? Is it possible? 

Why, I thought. you were gone forty years ago. The 
doctor at St. Bees said you had no liver and could 
not last two years. Though unwell, you never com- 
plained, and always ' came to the front, for you had 
such pluck. When I saw your name to the letter I 
thought it- might be a son of yours, but I had no idea 
that you could be living ; and here you are, a hale, 
hearty old man, after having had a heavy parish so 
many years.” He wrote to me afterwards to the 
same effect. This was my old college friend, Mr. C. 
My astonishment was that lie was still wanting a 
curacy. He was married, and some things did not 
exactly suit, so no engagement was made. I never 
had the least expectation of being anything but a 
curate, for I had no relations who had interest in the 
Church, yet, extraordinary to say, I never was one. 

College time was a solemn season, but it was 
pleasant and profitable. The sketch is of the 
Principal and Vice-principal : it doos not do justice 
to either of them. After two years I was ordained 
by Bishop J. Bird Sumner, of Chester. It was a 
large ordination, many from Oxford and some from 
Cambridge. To my surprise, I was Gospeller. I 
had as yet no title, but the Bishop sent for me 
and offered me my choice of St. Paul’s, Maccles- 
field, a fine church just built ; St. Peter’s, a dis- 
trict church building there ; or one at Congleton 
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about to be built. I went to Macclesfield, expecting 
to be the Incumbent of St. .Paul's, but the Com- 
mittee hesitated, because they thought they had the 
first nomination and not the Bishop. I was asked 
to preach at Christ Church, Rev. Dr. J. Burnett’s, 
but declined, as I did not like preaching with a view 
to a benefice, and it was as though giving up the 
Bishop’s authority. Then I visited Conglcton, and 
the Vicar asked me to preach in the parish church, 
which I did — it was my first sermon. 

On my return I was offered Holme, Burton-in- 
Kendal, and the same day the Macclesfield' Com- 
mittee offered me St. Paul’s. I accepted Holme ; 
the church was one of those I had drawn for Mr. 
Wilson, and while sketching it in the churchyard 
the thought passed through my mind, “ Possibly I 
may some day be minister of this church.” It was 
a wild thought, for I had almost given up hope of 
the ministry. 

Holme was a manufacturing parish, and for two 
years I laboured hard there. I give a sketch opposite 
of the church and Parsonage, and also of the mill. 
Most of the population worked in an immense fiax- 

mill belonging to Messrs . They were Quakers, 

and very worthy men. William, the eldest, was austere 
and rather an opponent to the church at Vestries ; 
John valued the church, and afterwards joined it. 

Soon after I arrived the Secretary to the Bible 
Society called, and asked if I would belong to the 
Association. I said 1 would gladly, on one condition, 
viz., that our meetings should open with prayer. 
The parent Society did not at that time do so, 
and this had nearly led me to join the Trinitarian 
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Bible Society, but when forming the Singapore 
Association, I found that branches were allowed to 
form their own rules. Our Secretaiy at Holme 
thought there would be no objection, and I handed 
him a cheque just received from Madras for some 
pictures which I had left there to be sold for the 
Bible Society. At the first meeting at Holme, Mr. 

W. tried to prevent our commencing with 

prayer, but he was good enough to give way. 

He was also a member of the Peace Society, 
and could scarcely understand how it was that I 
had not left the army, because it was unlawful, 
but remained still, as he said, a “man of war.” 
I met his remark with the following anecdote : — 
While at Penang we made up a large party to go 
to Province Wellesley, and towards the river Perak. 
We were in two boats, and as we were proceeding 
down the coast there was a cry of “ Pirates coming 
out.” An American missionary, a member of the 
Peace Society, was in my boat, and he cried out 
against the stupidity of all the rifles having been 
put in the other boat. I taxed him with his peace 
principles, and he saw that they would not hold 
practically. 

I had one rather stirring affair with our Quaker 
friends ; it was as follows : — From their mill I 
had sixty young people who attended Confirmation 
classes regularly for four - months. The day w r as 
fixed by the Bishop for the service, and the 
young -people were to meet me at the schoolroom 
at a certain hour ; in the morning I heard a rumour 
that they would not be allowed to leave the mill. 
I went to the foreman, Mr. Foster, who was a 
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Churchman and churchwarden ; he said it was too 
true. I sent him with a courteous message to the 
masters, but he returned and said the young people 
would not bo allowed to leave the mill. I sent a 
stronger message, but he returned again and said it 
was hopeless. I told him not so, and sent him to 
represent that it was a case of duty, and the candi- 
dates conscientiously desired to attend. lie came 
back, however, with a very positive refusal. T then 
said, “Mr. Foster - , I do not ask again, but the time is 
drawing on. Go, therefore, and tell your masters 
that if the candidates do not meet me at the ap- 
pointed hour, I shall placard the walls of Lancaster 
and Kendal, calling public meetings in each town, to 
consider the liberty conceded to negroes in the West 
Indies to attend religious rites, whether connected 
with Church of England, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, or Friends, and to contrast it with the 
tyranny exercised over the white slaves in Messrs. 

’s mill at Holme.” I left hurriedly, and then 

slowly walked up the hill homewards. Before very 
long I heard voices in the mill-yard, and looking 
round, saw that they were all let loose, and they met 
me at the appointed time. 

A railway was now commenced from Lancaster 
northwards ; it was to pass through Holme, and the 
navvies used to be very riotous at times. One day 
I had been just beyond the borders of the parish, and 
on returning there was a great noise of voices in the 
distance. The first person I met told me it tvas the 
navvies fighting in “ Sheep’s Head Square.” I sent 
her to try and get a constable, and meanwhile hurried 
on. As I passed the Parsonage I opened the door and 
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threw in a heavy ebony stick I had with me, thinking 
'it better td go quite unarmed. 

When I arrived it was indeed a sight : six couple 
were stripped to the waist and fighting. I entered 
into the middle of them, raised my arm and was 
going to speak, but before I could begin they all ran 
towards the public-house, picked up some poor crea- 
tures who were lying dead drunk at the door, and 
dragged them inside. It was a transformation scene 
truly. I paused a moment, and then went to the 
door and rapped with my knuckles ; there was no 
answer, and the door was locked. After leaving I met 
some constables, and told them all was quiet as death 
now. Soon after this, one night, while engaged with 
a Bible-class, there was another riot, and I was sent 
for. 1 refused repeatedly, and directed them to go for 
the constables. At last they came saying that a man 
would be killed if I did not come. I went and 
quieted the disturbance, but this time it was dark, 
and I was a little hurt. 

The poor workmen used to be paid on Saturday at 
the public-house, where they drank away their wages 
and sent nothing to their families. I had a long 
correspondence with the Secretary of the Railway 
Company, which appeared in the Lancaster Gazette, 
suggesting the engagement of a Scripture-reader or 
chaplain while the line was making, and proposing 
various plans for the good of the men and the Rail- 
way Company. 

Besides, I wrote to the Home Secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, describing the state of things, and say- 
ing that, though the wages were high, the families 
at a distance were not benefited. At Singapore, on 
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the contrary, where - 1 had lately been, there was a 
large Chinese population whose relatives’ were left 
at home, and it was a general practice with them to 
remit to parents, wives, and children some of their 
earnings. I also told his Lordship that every junk, 
as it returned, carried large sums thus remitted by the 
labourers, and that it would be a happy thing if, when 
large bodies of workmen were gathered from a dis- 
tance in this country, they should be enabled to send 
their savings home ; and added that it was a grievous 
practice that, instead of this, they should have the 
temptation to drink by being paid their wages in 
a public-house. It is since this that it is unlawful 
to pay wages at a public-house, that Post-Office 
orders have been instituted, and that chaplains and 
Scripture-readers are employed where new railways 
are being made. 
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Lancaster Asylum — Archdeacon Evans — Accident — Tan-y-Bwlcli — •• 
Maentwiog — Fostiniog — Encounter witli a ram — Potato disease — 
Bev. (1 Blidges — Offer of the living of Wooburn — Arrival at 
the Vicarage — Sunday-school — Dissensions between parishioners 
— Sermon on domestic duties — Mounonism, and its collapse — 
Weddings, and absence of proprieties in church — High doctrine and 
predestination — The cleik — The sextoh — Singing hymns— Bishop 
of Oxford anjd Tate and Brady — Spiritual worship) m singing. 

1 was invited by several magistrates to become a 
candidate for the chaplaincy of the Lancaster Lunatic 
Asylum. It was a very large establishment, and the 
charge of a peculiar kind. The inmates are of very 
varied states, some clever and reasonable, and many 
far from being demented, except on the one mania. 
I have heard of a visitor to such an asylum being 
followed round by one of the patients, and not liking 
it, he stopped and inquired of the poor man whether 
he wanted anything. “ Yes,” said he. “ What is 
it ? ” “1 want to know did you say your prayers this 
morning? Yes,” was the reply.' '‘But in your 
praises to God for His goodness did you specially 
thank Him for having the use of your reason ? ” This 
good man’s inquiry ought to awaken some to a 
neglect which lies at their door. With much hesi- 
tation I became a candidate, but before the day of, 
election I was offered the chaplaincy at Plas-Tan- 
y-Bwlch, North Wales, which I accepted. 

'While at Holme I' was Secretary to the Clerical 
Meeting in the neighbourhood, and was presented 
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with a large copy of Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, 
handsomely bound in morocco, with the following 
inscribed above the names of the members : — 

“ This copy of the Holy Bible was presented to 

the Rev. , late Incumbent of Holme, in the 

parish of Burton, Westmoreland, on the 22nd day of 
November 1845, by the undersigned clergymen, as 
a token of their affectionate regard for his Christian 
character, pastoral devotedness, and exemplary con- 
duct, and as a memorial of their obligation for the 
efficient and kind manner in which he discharged 
the duties of Secretary to the Clerical Society of 
which they are members,” &c., &c. I felt this as 
truly kind as it certainly was undeserved. 

Before leaving Holme, Archdeacon Evans, author 
of “ The Bishopric of Souls ” and many valuable 
works, asked us to come and spend a long day at 
Heversham, of which parish he was Vicar, about four 
miles off. I ordered a gig from Burton, but it came 
very late. This led me to make a short cut without 
going through Milnthorpe. The narrow road was 
rocky, there was no side to the driver’s seat, and 1 
was. thrown out. The wheel passed over my leg ; the 
bone was broken and the leg otherwise injured. The 
accident happened, on a Friday, and I suffered great 
agony, but as no one could be got for Morning 
Service on Sunday, I took it, reading and preaching 
from a couch made up in the desk. In a day or two 
.1 was visiting our sick people, with hand-crutches, 
and neglected my injury sadly. I. had always a great 
aversion to acknowledging ailments. It got worse 
and I had arm-crutches, and continued going about, 
but suffered greatly. A nerve was injured, and it was 
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years before I lost the pain ; it was intense at a point 
at the bottom of the heel. Every hot summer it 
grew better, till at last I was relieved from the con- 
sequences of my imprudence. It was my own fault 
that doctors could help me but little except to say, 
“ Don’t make so light of a broken leg another time.” 

However, 1 kept my engagement at Tan-y-bwlch, 
and remained there two years. The duty was taking 
the prayers at the Ilall and expounding a chapter at 
8. a.m. and again io p.m. daily at the Plas, and the 
English service on Sunday in Maentwrog church, and 
visiting the schools. 

The little church was crowded during the season, 
from Tan-y-Bwlch and other places, and not in- 
frequently I met old friends or made new, which 
was very refreshing. The Rev. Mr. Fenn came into 
the vestry after service one Sunday and introduced 
himself. On another, General Sir G. Hawker came 
in, to my surprise. I knew him well at Bangalore, 
where he was Commandant. Lady II. was a noble 
Christian ; she died on the voyage home. At one of 
their receptions at Bangalore, the Rev. Mr. Hebich, 
a very plain-spoken German missionary, accosted 
Sir G. in the drawing-room, before the large party, 
“Well, General, how is your heart?” He was 
slightly confused, as any of us might be ; still, it is a 
question we would do well to put often to ourselves. 

I lived two miles off, and the weather was at 
'times very bad, but I never failed. I volunteered a 
Sunday service at Festiniog, where there was no 
clergyman, much to the delight of Martha Owen, a 
notable lady who kept the hotel there, and carried 
it on till I left. 
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Several times when we have been alone he has said, 
“ Pa, I have made up some verses,” and then he would 
repeat them. I do not judge of the poetry, but the 
sentiment and doctrine were always good. He had 
a wish to he a missionary, and I was encouraged to 
hope he would go through Oxford. He went as a 
tutor at a school, preparing. I used to have nice 
letters from Spalding, where he was ; but one Sunday 
morning, after I had just been preaching a sermon, 
comforting under trial, 1 had a telegram saying he 
was gone ! Saturday evening he had hired a boat, 
and it was found in a dangerous part empty. On 
his bedroom table “ llogatsky’s Golden Treasury ” 
was found lying open at the date. He was buried 
at Wooburn ; it w T as indeed a very heavy blow, but 
our Father’s will be done. 

While at Caen-y-Coed we had a rather alarming 
rencontre with a ram. I had heard that a dangerous 
animal of the kind had been in a field on the side 
of Moelwin Mountain, but understood that after a 
furious fight with a gentleman, who broke his fish- 
ing-rod to atoms upon it and nearly lost his life, it 
had been removed. Our governess’s mother, Mrs. 
Bartlam, a noble woman, came on a visit to us, and 
we made various excursions, one of them being to 
Moelwin. We had ascended the mountain, and 
were returning, when I espied the brute at a great 
distance. I urged my family most .earnestly to run 
down the hill, and presently heard the tramping of 
the animal behind me ; I turned towards him, and 
tried to draw him aside in another direction. The 
attempt was vain, for he pursued the regular path ; 
so I drew up beside him, and with my heavy ebony 
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stick struck his fore-legs, and he fell on his knees. 
He was up again in a moment, and I began to pelt 
him with heavy stones between his horns. Brave 
Mrs. B. had returned and supplied my hands from 
behind, while I kept my eyes fixed on the animal and 
threw the missiles heavily on his head. At times 
he was a little stunned, but as he soon returned to the 
encounter, I saw that a different tack was necessary, 
and called to the dear lady for thin slaty stones. 
One of these, aimed at his nose, cut and split it 
right down perpendicularly: his mouth came on 
the ground bleeding profusely, and he succumbed. 
We went on our way, leaving my hat behind, and 
all through mercy got home safe. The next morn- 
ing I thought I should like to have the animal’s 
splendid head and horns, but found that it had 
already been sent to London. 

In 1847 the potato disease commenced. We were 
still in Wales, and a Fast Day was appointed, and 
observed well throughout the country. I preached 
on the subject in the parish church, and the sermon 
was included in the volume of “ Fast Day Dis- 
courses” published by James Gilbert, Paternoster 
Bow. It is remarkable that shortly before the visi- 
tation a scientific meeting was held to report the 
successful results of some recent experiments in 
which electricity had been employed to increase the 
produce of the potato, and on that occasion boastful 
speeches were made, stating how independent we 
now were of weather. But God is not dishonoured 
with impunity. Something very similar occurred in 
connection with the building of the Great Eastern . 
At the banquet preceding the launch addresses of an 
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almost blasphemous character were delivered, declar- 
ing that with such a magnificent vessel we should 
be independent of winds and waves. As a fact, 
she has proved from the very first nothing but a 
burden and reproach to all concerned. The Almighty 
rules, and lie will have it known and acknowledged. 

At this time the Itcv. Charles P>ridges, author of 
the “ Commentaiy on the 119th Psalm,” &c., came on 
a tour for the Church Missionary Society. We had 
never met, and I invited him to stop with us, and 
drove him to the Assembly-room, Festiniog, through 
a heavy storm and torrents of rain. No one came 
to the meeting, and the gale increased ; it was so 
violent I could not venture to drive him back in 
it, because the road was so precipitous, but we 
walked arm-in-arm to Caen-y-Coed, where I lived. 
On the way we had a good deal of conveisation, and 
next day lie offered me the parish of Wooburn, 
Bucks, which had just been placed in his gift. 

On inquiry I was told that the fixtures in the Vicar- 
age would be about £ 20, and that the charities were 
all well supported. Our family were expecting to 

lose the property, Hall, parish of Vere, Jamaica, 

entirely ; so that if was only on the assurances thus 
given that I could accept, as I did, the living. It 
proved, however, that dear Mr. Bridges was misled as 
well as myself, no doubt unintentionally, for things 
turned out very differently. 

The valuation of the fixtures w 7 as promised me 
from week to week for six weeks, when my time in 
Wales was up. It did not come until w r e were starting 
one morning at 5 a.m. Two chaises were at the door 
to take us to Bala to meet the coach, when the post- 
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man put into my hands the appraiser’s valuation ; it 
was £ 160 . All our heavy luggage — and it was a 
great deal — had already been sent toWooburn, and 
furniture had been sent from Bristol. Had it not been 
for this I doubt much if I would ever have gone. 

As we passed through Festiniog the drivers went 
round by Martha Owen’s hotel. I called out of the 
window we were not going there. However it was of 
no use. When they stopped, waiters came out with, 
bottles of milk for the children and refreshments of 
every kind for the journey. I began to protest, but 
there was no time for speaking, as the carriages 
proceeded rapidly at once. When I was about to pay 
for the carriages at Bala, the drivers said it would be 
as much as their situations were worth if they took 
a sou ; this was kind Martha Owen’s doing. I often 
thought she used to keep the hotel for the pleasure 
of showing kindness — she was very independent. 

Some dear friends of mine, who lived at Wooburn 
House when we first went there, were making a 
tour in North Wales in 1854; they were wealthy, 
and accustomed to every attention on the road. As 
they drove up to the hotel at Festiniog, there was 
Martha Owen, with her arms akimbo, at the door, 
but she scarcely gave them a look. My friends 
thought it strange, and at last went up to the land- 
lady and said, “ Did you know Mr. when he 

was in this neighbourhood \ ” Down went the arms ; 
she was delighted, and attended to them with a 
heartiness that they had never experienced before. 
She arranged trips for them to all the lions in the 
neighbourhood, rejoiced in making them happy, and 
tried to avoid being paid at all. 
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It was a long journey to take with a large family 
to Wooburn, Bucks. I had sent forward everything 
necessary and engaged my predecessors man-servant 
a week before to unpack, set up our bedsteads, and 
have the house ready for our arrival. We came from 
Taplow in two carriages, as the Wycombe branch 
railway was not made then. We arrived late in the 
evening, and found the house stripped, but nothing of 
ours even unpacked ; it was all in the coach-house. 
We borrowed some pint-mugs from the neighbour- 
ing public-house, and with some tea which we had 
brought with us, got something for the children, 
and all of us slept on the floors. I suppose the 
agent in charge of my predecessor’s goods had entire 
possession whilst clearing out, and the man I had 
engaged could not come in. 

I soon looked up the parish books, and found 
that my predecessor paid ^73 per annum to make 
up the parish charities. The living was only ^140, 
and the house and farm buildings were in an extreme 
state of dilapidation. Well, these temporal matters 
I felt to be comparatively small, and tried to meet 
them as quietly as possible, but it was very trying to 
be plunged into all the responsibilities and active 
duties connected with a large parish at the same 
time that my mind was distracted and harassed by an 
unpleasant correspondence on secular matters. 

However, the parishioners were very kind. After 
two or three Sundays, when the church had. begun 
to fill, one of them, a rough and plain-spoken 
tradesman, who was a leader among some of the 
Dissenters, said to me, 44 Well, sir, some of our people 
are greatly disappointed ; they thought that a High 
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Churchman would come as Vicar, and that it would be 
a fine time for the chapels, they never thought that the 
patron would appoint an evangelical ; but you never 
ask after our cause.” 1 took no notice ; I had come 
there as a church minister, and not to sympathise 
with his “ cause,” and as it happened, the patron did 
not appoint me. I rather avoided intercourse with 
this man. After a few months lie joined the church 
together with his family. He left after a few years, and 
was the clergyman’s right hand in his next parish. 

My former parish was in the diocese of Chester, 
which was then regarded by some as 4 4 Low Church,” 
though in reality it was remarkable for having tilings 
done decently and in order. When, therefore, I 
entered the Oxford diocese (Bishop Wilberforce had 
only lately been appointed), it was natural that I 
should expect to find at least as good a style pre- 
vailing in these respects as in the one I had left. 
My astonishment at the actual state of things was 
beyond expression. Lor the first Sunday or two 
after my arrival I rushed from the clianccl-door to 
the Vestry, in order to avoid witnessing the riot in 
the church as I passed through. I felt that it was 
necessary to gain the confidence of the people before 
making the changes that I saw to be inevitable. 

The unruly Sunday-school was held in the church, 
but regardless of the sacred character of the . place, 
one and all bawled as loud as they could. The 
outrageous noise made it a matter of necessity to 
scatter the classes as far apart from each other as 
possible. Whilst some of the children were frying 
eatables at the stoves, other unruly ones would run 
away from their class chased by their teacher. 
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The second week the superintendent said t& me, 
“Next Sunday, sir, is the usual day for giving out 
rewards ; we present small books to those who have 
attended during the month.” It so happened that I 
had, in the year 1842, helped in drawing a missionary 
map of the world for a very dear friend, the Rev. J. 
Montagu Randall, who was editor of the Children's 
Missionary Magazine . He printed it in the January 
number for the next year; it was afterwards sold for a 
penny, and 175,000 copies were disposed of. So far 
as I am aware, it was the first missionary map ever 
published. I ordered some of these for distribu- 
tion in the school ; not without considerable anxiety 
as to the result, for some of the teachers were self- 
important and, I was told, had domineered over my 
predecessor in days gone by. lie was a deeply 
spiritual and godly man, but in delicate health. 

I felt that it was not desirable to have a conflict 
at the very commencement of my parochial manage- 
ment ; still, there was a duty to be discharged, and at 
last I went to the church during school. O11 entering 
the chancel-door, on the south side, I saw the super- 
intendent standing on the step at the railings near 
the Holy Table, and his hand lifted as high as pos- 
sible holding the maps, the children on each side 
forming a pyramid, climbing on the rails and leaping 
to get the prizes. It put me in mind of a favourite 
picture by Landseer, of a man with an otter hanging- 
from the top of an uplifted pole, and the dogs on 
every side leaping to reach it. 

I said to the superintendent, “Is that the way you 
give out rewards? I want to speak a word with 
all the teachers, if we can have quiet.” Then, as 
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simply as possible, I expressed my opinion that it 
would be far more suitable to hold the Sunday- 
school in a room where a small week-day school 
was carried on. This gave great displeasure, and 
every teacher in succession came to remonstrate with 
me during the week. It was painful, but 1 calmly 
gave reasons for the change, and remained firm. 

Their plan of instruction was for each teacher 
to open his Bible where he fancied and give the 
children an address. There was no questioning of 
the class, and I did not think that the children took 
in much of what was said. I expressed my doubts 
about the expediency of this method, and supplied suit- 
able lesson-books, one of which was Rev. Dr. Swete’s 
“ Explanation of the Church Catechism,” a valu- 
able work published then by the Bristol Tract Society, 
and since by Messrs Seeley, Essex Street, Strand. 
They were patient, and all gradually submitted. 

It grieved me much to find that there were great 
differences among the higher-class people ; no two 
families could be prevailed upon to meet, and 
feelings of variance were very bitter among some 
of them, and this was of long standing. This 
naturally occasioned a great difficulty in carrying 
out any work. One Sunday I preached on brotherly 
affection from Rom. xii. 10, and urged forgiveness 
of injuries. As I rose from my knees in the pulpit 
I saw, to my surprise, that several families had 
remained in their seats, and then, to my joy, they 
all came forward to the centre of the church, where 
the Font then stood, and shook hands. 

Afterwards I preached on successive Sundays a 
course of sermons on the “ Domestic Duties.” They 
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were printed week by week, and I think proved 
useful. They exhorted each to take the teaching 
of God’s Word — as husband, wife, parent, child, 
brother and sister, master and servant, and that a 
Christian education should be given to the children, 
and wholesome reading provided ; also regularity in 
family prayer and all domestic arrangements, the 
denial of self in luxuries and worldly fashions, con- 
tinually doing good to others, and giving according 
to their means systematically : they, in short, urged, 
Let your house be one of love, prayer, and work, 
doing all for the Lord. Though intended only 
for my own people, they were afterwards published 
as a volume, under the title of “ The Domestic 
Circle,” and an edition of two thousand was soon sold. 
I had private letters from strangers in different parts 
of the country thanking me for printing the volume, 
as it had promoted harmony in their families. 

In the spring of 1848, when the afternoon service 
was altei'ed to the evening, I commenced a Parents’ 
Meeting at 2 p.m. in the Vestry. The Word and 
prayer, especially in reference to families, filled, up 
our time profitably and happily. It was dropped 
when we adopted three full services permanently ; 
but subsequently we had, in different districts, as 
many as five Mothers’ Meetings, which were carried 
on by my wife and others : they consisted of prayer, 
Holy Scripture, and reading a useful book — during 
the latter the women worked. 

The following simple homely hints were also cir- 
culated on cards, for many of our dear people need 
plain words : — 
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A WORD TO PARENTS. 

• 

If children are well trained from their infancy, the family 
generally prospers; they are a comfort to the parents, and a' 
credit to the neighbourhood. But if parents do not rule their 
children rightly at home, and give them education at school, 
no wonder if they grow up a trouble to them and the parish. 
A boy or girl badly brought up is not likely to get a good place : 
in after-life they are generally poor both in character and pocket, 
and often looking for help instead of depending, with God’s 
blessing, on their own brave work. Self-help is the best : it 
elevates the mind, and is lasting. 

It is cruel of parents to allow their children to be disobedient, 
idle, ignorant, and wicked. The Sunday and the Day Schools 
are a great help to them, but tho school does not take the 
place of the parents’ duty. It is the home example, the homo 
advice, tho home discipline, that will educate the child. Schools 
will do very little unless fathers and mothers do their duty at 
home, and impress their children’s habits and characters rightly. 
If both parents spend their evenings at homo it will greatly help 
in influencing the family. Have some well-chosen and useful 
books not only on tho shelf, but well used. 

Some parents make great and continued efforts ; and they are 
with their children regularly in God’s House ; this is well, and 
they are in the way of a blessing. They know that God has 
given into their care a child and its precious soul, and they are 
trying to nurse it for God and for heaven. Such may “ put a 
cheerful courage on,” but what can they expect who keep away 
from public worship, and give their children the poison of a bad 
example. 

All needful wisdom, grace, and strength may be had for our 
duties, by prayer, earnest persevering prayer to our Heavenly 
Father, through Jesus Christ. Pray for the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit in yourselves and in the hearts of your children. 
There are difficulties, but these will be overcome if we try ; we 
do get over them for everything we really desire. 

From the first, receive the child as a trust from God for which 
you have to answer. Be wisely tender and loving with tho 
infant. Th^re is a foolish fondness which indulges a poor igno- 
rant child with its own way; avoid this, for it is not kind. 
From the first year require obedience, instil good habits, and be 
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firm while you are affectionate. Early good training is of the 
greatest importance. Let both father and mother work together 
in this. Keep up your girls’ sewing at home, and encourage your 
children in cleanly, tidy, gentle, and nice habits. It will greatly 
help you if your children are regular at the Sunday-school : there 
they will learn about their Saviour, and their duty to God and to 
you and all. After the Day-school hours lead your child to learn 
its lessons at home, and to be useful, and to improve in every way. 
The habit of prayer must be watched ; cruelty, covetousness, and 
vanity repressed, and truthfulness, kindness, and generosity 
encouraged. 

When about thirteen years of age, you should decide on the 
trade or service your child has to follow. Make a good choice. 
This is a very important time for friendly direction in various 
ways. Your advice should not be wanting as to their companions, 
keeping the Sabbath, and avoiding idle places. Teach them to 
show respectful obedience to those set over them, and to be diligent 
in the work appointed them. In choosing a place, *it is well to 
be engaged where the employed will not be used as mere machines, 
but where a kind interest will be taken in their happiness and 
spiritual welfare. 

When marriage is contemplated advice is often needed, for it 
is a very solemn step. How much misery and poverty oftpn come 
from an inconsiderate marriage ! If the young woman cannot 
mend clothes well, or cook properly, and the man is of the 
thoughtless sort, and neither are careful and managing, or God- 
fearing, what can be expected ? After settling in life, a continual 
kind intercourse between members of the family is most desirable ; 
and occupied as we are with worldly cares and surrounded by 
temptations, an interest should be taken in each other’s best and 
eternal concerns. 

Under all circumstances, and at all periods of life, you will 
find your Clergyman glad to see you, ready with counsel, and 
anxious for your souls. May God give us all grace to put in 
practice what is good ! 


PRAYER FOR A VERY YOUNG CHILD. 

O Almighty God, Thou art great and holy ; yet Thou dost in- 
vite little children to kneel before Thee and, in Jesus, call Thee 
Our Father. 
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0 teach me to pray to Thee, and to believe that Thou liearest 
me.* Benew my heart by Thy Holy Spirit, make me sorry for 
my sins, and cleanse me in the blood of Christ. 

Fill my heart with love to Jesus, who came into the world to 
die upon the cross that we might go to heaven. 

Bless my dear parents. Keep me from everything that is 
naughty, that I may not grieve them, nor sin against Thee. 

1 thank Thee for health and all my mercies, and pray 
Thee to take care of me. Hear, for Christ’s sake, Amen. Our 
Father, Ac. 


PRAYER FOR YOUTH. 

Almighty and evei lasting God, enable me to draw near to 
Thee through Jesus Christ. May I always hallow Thy Holy 
Name and remember Thy presence. 

I am ignorant, but teach me by Thy Holy Spirit. Do Thou 
turn my heart from vanity and folly and draw me to Thyself. 

May I see Thy goodness and love towards me in Thy mercies 
every day, and above all in the gift of a Saviour. Give me re- 
pentance for my sins and faith in the Lord Jesus Chiist, that I 
may have pardon ; help me to bo meek and teachable, that I may 
learn of Him and glow in grace and knowledge ; and teach 
me to look to Him and live upon His grace, that I may be 
saved. 

Keep me, I pray Thee, and preserve me from wicked thoughts, 
evil tempers, and bad words. Make me watchful over my heait, 
and against temptation ; strengthen me to resist my great 
enemies, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Enable mo to attend to all the duties of my station as in Thy 
sight. Make me honest in all I do, and true in all I say. May 
I every day increase in knowledge, and learn something more 
of myself, of Thee, and of the way of salvation. May I read 
Thy Word with attention and prayer, that I may understand, 
.believe, and love the sacred truths it contains. Give me a thank- 
ful heart for all my mercies and privileges ; and make me to 
love the Lord’s Day, Thy House of Prayer, and Thy Holy Word. 

Bless my dear parents, brothers and sisters, and teachers; 
prosper us, and grant that we may all know and love Thee, and 
be preparing to live together in a better world. Hear me for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, who hath taught and commanded us to pray, 
saying, Our Father, &c. The Grace, &c. 
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The Mormonites were very active long before I 
came, in the neighbourhood and in the parish, and at 
that time a priest used to preach on Sundays for 
three-quarters of an hour at the sign-post between the 
Vicarage and the church. I cautioned all I could not 
to stop or take any notice, but it was a real nuisance 
when the Holy Communion was administered, for 
his voice was strong, and he supposed all had left 
church. On returning from service I never saw any 
one listening to him. However, I heard one day 
that the Independent minister, who, I suppose, had 
been away preaching, on his return heard him, and 
went up to him ; the result was a challenge to a 
public discussion on Wooburn Green the following 
Thursday. I was sorry, and called a meeting of 
teachers and communicants for that evening and put 
a sketch of the subject before them. Platforms were 
erected on the Green, four Mormon preachers were 
brought from London, and my fears were realised. 
The well-meaning challenger was a notice in the 
matter; the Mormons had a happy hit in reply to 
anything he said ; he appeared to be beaten, and two 
houses for Mormon preaching were opened on the 
Green for week-days as well as Sundays. 

My policy had been not to notice the subject, it 
was so unworthy, but the new revelation took readily ; 
numbers joined, and the crowds that came could not 
be seated. A's general attention had everywhere been 
drawn to the movement, it would not do to appear 
blind. The next Sunday morning I heard of a zealous 
and superior Dissenter having joined them. I went to 
church not having made up my mind what to do, 
but after the service I gave notice that I would give 
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a lecture on Mormonism in the school-room the follow- 
ing Thursday. It caused great excitement, and I 
received anonymous threatening letters daring me to 
do it, of which I took no notice. I sallied out on 
Thursday evening, and found the road and the room 
blocked with people. A mill-owner who was amongst 
them came to me and offered his Sol-room, which was 
perfectly empty, and would hold a great number 
standing. He said there were no benches or chairs, 
nor any means of lighting it. I replied, “ I’ll see to 
that,” and told the clerk to get a few pounds of candles 
and a bag of large potatoes. When a child at Wey- 
mouth, illuminations were frequently called for sud- 
denly, on account of Wellington’s victories, and our 
resource to save our windows was potato-candlesticks. 
I had never thought of them since, but the recollec- 
tion, happily, came to my mind at the moment, and I 
told the clerk to cut each potato in half and scoop a 
hole on the convex side, then stick in a candle, and 
the flat side would stand fast on almost any ledge. * 

I walked slowly on, and by the time I reached the 
Sol-room it was not only well lighted, but crammed to 
the door. With difficulty a small table and a cask to 
put on it were got inside. I then mounted, and kept 
them listening two hours. The quiet was intense, and 
I could hear nothing but now and then a gasp of sen- 
sation and the scratching of the Mormon reporters’ 
pens. On that occasion I gave a history of Mor- 
monism, but at the conclusion they called for another 
lecture on its doctrines. To get off this, I said, 
“ Surely putting out a candle once is enough.” 
However, during the week I found the desire so strong 
that I complied with it on the following Thursday. 
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There was a great stir. The Danites — the Mormon 
physical force — were busy, and prophecies were cir- 
culated that 1 should die by a certain day : kind 
women were sending to know how I fared. On the 
night of the meeting a party of friendly young men 
came to the Vicarage to escort me, as they feared I 
should he attacked on the way. I thanked them, but 
said I had been out visiting the sick until twelve 
o’clock the night before, and was not afraid. 

We had a similar meeting to the former, and all 
passed off orderly. I was very reluctant to touch such 
a matter, but through great mercy the experiment was 
successful. The effect was that the whole thing col- 
lapsed. Still, the Mormons were most persevering; 
one of Joe Smith’s wives came and preached ; eveiy 
week tracts were left at each cottage, and Mormon 
priests from London and from Heading continued to 
he very zealous for above a year. My lectures were 
published, and two or three editions circulated. 
The Mormons said the answer was writing in London, 
but it has never come. The pamphlet vras translated 
into Welsh and a large edition distributed in Wales. 

The first wedding I took at Wooburn, on entering 
the chancel I saw the Holy Table drawn out, chairs 
put all round, and registers and inkstand on the 
table. I said to our dear old clerk, “ Why, what does 
that mean \ ” He answered, “ That’s the way we 
always do it.” I told him to bring the registers and 
inkstand back to the Vestry, remove the chairs, and 
put back the Holy Table. He was a very good man, 
and had deep spiritual knowledge ; but he was blind 
to these outward proprieties ; for instance, he used 
to walk from end to end of the church with his hat 
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on. He had a huge box containing his seat, a mon- 
strosity, only second to that of the reading-desk. In 
this he used to lock himself with a hang, and only 
come out to start the hymn in the gallery with a few 
children and noisy men. 

There may be Inucli true religion and deep spiri- 
tuality where there is little or no apparent sense or 
observance of external proprieties. Our present cul- 
ture and refinement makes the latter appear to be of 
great importance, but they are not really necessary for 
true worship. Prayer and praise, when offered from 
the heart, will rise with acceptance to our Heavenly 
Father as well and as often from a hovel or a barn as 
from the most elaborate and ornate services conducted 
amid all the surroundings of beautiful architecture. 

The singing was very bad ; it could scarcely be 
worse. No chants were ever attempted; indeed it 
was thought something dreadful when I introduced 
them. I am not musical myself, and have no know- 
ledge of it, which is a great deprivation, but think good 
congregational singing, of a Scriptural and devotional 
kind, most desirable for public worship. I gathered 
a few together and gave a lecture on the subject, 
from a spiritual point of view, with observations on 
what was inconsistent with reverence and harmony. 
We then had meetings for singing and practised 
hymns. I found a good man with some idea of 
music, and used to send him to attend St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, to gather knowledge on the sub- 
ject; that was the only church within many miles 
where chanting was then practised. Ere long we 
made the attempt ourselves with the “Jubilate” 
and “Te Deum,” and since that time have had con* 
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gregational and excellent singing. At first some 
singers were inclined to’ resist, and said they would 
not come unless they might have their own way. On 
those occasions I used to put a slip with the numbers 
of the hymns into pews where there were good voices ; 
then, seeing I was determined to be independent of 
them, they did not think it wise to rebel. 

We used Bickersteth’s hymns, published in 1832., 
and afterwards I introduced his son’s “ Hymnal Com- 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer.” Those who 
can look back know that for many years hymns for 
public worship were opposed by what are called High 
Churchmen. We had much to bear in being called 
Dissenters and so forth for singing hymns in church ; 
the .Psalms at the end of the Praj er-book, it was 
•said, should only be used. However, after opposing 
for above a quarter of a century, they adopted them, 
but their selections are often with a Romish bias, and 
some on the Holy Communion are perilously near 
heresy. It is not easy now to find a Prayer-book 
with the Psalms arranged for singing by Tate and 
Brady, .but such were formerly universal, and for above 
twenty years I tried in vain to get books without 
them from the S. P. C. K. Of course, with our hymn- 
books we did not need Tate and Brady. There is a 
good story in reference to their version of the Psalms, 
or Psalter, which I repeat : — Our good Bishop, Wilber- 
force, was driving eastward in London to a meeting, 
with Lady Burdett Coutts, and passing certain shops 
with “ Drysalter ” over the windows, her Ladyship 
asked, “ What trade is that? What docs drysalter 
mean?” “Oh !” said.his Lordship, “don’t you know? 
Why, a dry psalter means Tate and Brady.” 
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In selecting hymns for public worship care should 
be taken that they are Scriptural and edifying. They 
should be mainly prayer, praise, meditation, or ex- 
position, embracing the grand and saving truths of 
the Bible ; some, too, on the Christian seasons, and 
the experience and trials of the believer, but all 
avoiding exaggeration, false taste, or one-sided views. 
Eashion influences music as well as other things, 
and rapid singing is now too common, so that the 
meaning of the words is lost to many. 

The change from fifty years ago is wonderful, but 
it seems we cannot keep the via media , for now music 
and singing appear in many churches to be the chief 
thing. Such are open to the criticism of Isidore, who, 
in the sixth century, says: “The novel way of singing 
with pompous skill was brought in for the sake of 
those who were carnal, and not on account of those 
who were spiritual, that any who are not affected by 
the meaning of the words might be charmed by the 
melodiousness of the choir.” Yes, spiritual worship 
is too much lost sight of, and the singing often such 
as the congregation are unable to join in. A certain 
Bishop, who is not musical, was passing a church the 
other day, when he heard a service going on, so 
he entered to enjoy the worship. Presently he tried 
to join in the singing, but some one, of course not 
knowing his Lordship, called to him, “ Gov nor, shut 
up ! you will spoil the performance.” 

In after years, when a beautiful and larger organ 
was about to be erected to the memory of a greatly 
valued parishioner, Dr. Bridge, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, most kindly drew up the specifica- 
tions for me. Messrs. Hill & Son, of Hull, were the 
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builders, and it has proved a very superior and re- 
markably sweet-toned instrument. 

In hope of preventing singing for display I cir- 
culated the following leaflet at the time : — 

My dear Friends, — We have had presented to us a better 
Instrument for leading our Praises in Cod’s House : may we be 
thankful for it and seek grace to “ sing unto the Lord ” heartily. 
An Orghn is useful to lead the congregation, to sustain the voices, 
enrich the singing, and to incite the worshippers to join in 'the 
Praises. The music is not the object, but the praise of God. 
The subject should move us more than the tune. However 
sweet the Tunes and Chants, it is the words to which they are 
set that should occupy our chief attention. 

Singing praises to God is a duty and privilege. “ Sing ye 
praises with the understanding,” “ with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord.” In it we glorify God, enjoy the Communion of Saints, 
and commence on earth the work of a happy eternity. The 
following Prayer might be used frequently, and if earnestly 
offered, we may hope it will assist us in presenting acceptable 
Songs of Praise to God. — Yours affectionately, 

Prayer. 

0 Lord, our Heavenly Father, Thou hast said, “ Whoso offereth 
praise glorifietli Me.” We would consecrate to Thee the beautiful 
gift of music. May it lead us to, and not draw us from, ©ur 
Saviour. Grant Thy blessing that the Organ may assist in 
congregational singing, help all to join in Thy praises, and to 
sing to Thee from the heart. 

May the Holy Spirit so manifest Thy love to us, and show us 
our salvation in Christ, that our souls may rejoice in the Lord, 
our lips fervently speak Thy praise, and our lives bless His holy 
name. 

Suffer not our thoughts to be occupied with music to the loss 
of its meaning, or our ears so pleased that our hearts fail to rise 
in Thy worship : but may we — both choir and congregation — 
.‘Learn here, by faith and love, Hymns of praise to sing above/ 
and have our hearts tuned to the Peace of the Gospel, and our 
lives sanctified and harmonised with the Songs of the Redeemed 
with their harps of gold before Thy Throne. Hear us, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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It Was a long time before neighbouring churches 
ventured on chants. Things were at the lowest ebb, 
all round, except perhaps the preaching in a few 
churches in the valley, and these were extreme in 
doctrine. The clergyman in the next parish told me, 
on my first visit, that I was a very bold man to come to 
Wooburn, and that, for his part, he would rather break 
stones in the road than preach the Gospel in such a 
place ; “ for,” said he, “ the parish was greatly blessed 
formerly, but all the elect are now taken out, and it 
will lie fallow for generations.” This was not very en- 
couraging, but I replied, “ It is not the work of man. 
Duties are ours, events arc with God. It is for us to 
labour and pray wherever we are sent; the result we 
must leave to Him. Still, we should look up and 
expect a blessing on the work, through Jesus Christ, 
if we are faithful.” This abuse of the deep and 
precious truth, the sovereignty of God, was common, 
so that when I urged attendance on the means of 
grace,* or for the children to come to the Sunday- 
school, I was often told “it would be all the same 
whether they came or not, the elect would be saved 
either way.” 

The seventeenth article of the Church of England 
sets forth the doctrine of Predestination in a Scriptural 
manner. Whatever is revealed in God’s Word we, 
as Christians, are obliged to receive ; as Churchmen, 
in like manner, we are bound to receive the doctrine 
of each article “ in the literal and grammatical sense,” 
and “ not to put our own sense or comment on it ; ” 
see Preface to “ Articles of Religion.” 

There is, unhappily, a special prejudice against this 
doctrine. It is humbling, — it is ipysterious,— it is 
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beyond our finite power to reconcile it with some 
other truths ; but our Heavenly Father only asks us 
to receive in faith and trust that which He has con- 
descended to make known. 

We are not called to reconcile doctrines or to un- 
derstand mysteries, but we are called to bow to that 
which is revealed. The “ things which are revealed 
belong to us and our children ” (Deut. xxix. 29), and 
our simple duty is to receive them, and trust that 
what we understand not now we “ shall know here- 
after” (see John xiii. 7). We are not to try and ex- 
plain away any doctrine of God’s Word, nor to give 
unscriptural prominence to any, but to accept and 
embrace all “ according to the proportion of faith ” 
(Rom. xii. 6), in that way and degree in which they 
are revealed. It behoves us to remember that we are 
not now in a position to judge ; we must leave that 
to the Almighty, who is omniscient, our God who is 
infinitely wise and just. “ Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ? ” (Gen. xviii. 25). 

It is to be lamented that some hold the doctrine 
of Election in an unscriptural proportion, and forget 
that it is written, “ Let him that tliinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” Facts and experience prove 
that there is such a thing as “ holding the truth in 
unrighteousness.” Sceptical views are deadly ; super- 
stitious additions to the Word are “pernicious;” 
but a knowledge of the truth with an ungodly life is 
far worse. There may be conviction without conver- 
sion. Indeed, it is awful to think how much light 
there may be, and the extent to which Church work 
may be done, without saving grace. There can be 
little doubt that self-examination is sadly neglected, 
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and then self-delusion is the natural consequence. 
The knowledge of our own weakness is the step to 
our strength. Our nature is prone to evil ; in Christ 
alone have we life and strength. United to Him by 
faith there is a new nature, new life, holiness* — the 
necessary result of true faith, Christ dwelling in 
the heart; by the Spirit’s grace the will is subdued 
to the Law, and love fulfils it. God’s precepts are 
supreme, the heart is surrendered, and holiness 
attained. We have to fight, wo have to overcome, 
but in Christ, who died for us, and who dwells in us, 
we have the victory. 

Nevertheless some make this doctrine an excuse, 
and say they are not able to believe, for God has 
ordered all things. This is futile, for God is “not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance” (2 Pet. iii. 9). The man with 
the withered hand was helpless, but Christ com- 
manded him to stretch it forth. The command 
involves the promise of help ; obey the command 
and ability will be given. lie desired healing and 
obeyed, trusting God. Strength was given as he 
put it forth : he was healed. The person who really 
desires salvation from sin does the same. 

Foreknowledge is to God as memory is to us. 
Memory to us presents things past ; prescience to 
God, things to come. Our memory is not the cause 
why things past were done, nor is God’s foreknow- 
ledge the cause why things to come shall be done. 
We remember some things ; we did not perform all 
the things we remember. • So God foresees all ; but 
all He foresees is not His doing. It is man’s own 
will and lust that leads to wrongdoing and unbelief. 
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If he desires to do what is right, God will give him 
grace and strength. God is sovereign, yet man is 
responsible. Difficulties will hereafter be reconciled 
and made plain. The Holy Spirit strives with us 
and would set us free to follow Christ, but we too 
often love our chains, and push away the Hand that 
would cut the cords that bind us to the world ; then 
we say we can’t, while want of will is the hindrance. 
Prayer and effort would open the way and deliver us 
from the bondage of the world, sin, and Satan. 

Most of the churches around were High, so-called, 
and certainly then very dry. In one large parish the 
Vicar used to give one full service and sometimes 
afternoon prayers. The laity, who were resolved to 
have things better, raised a stipend for a curate, and 
one was engaged ; on his arriving, on a Monday morn- 
ing, and calling at the Vicarage, expecting a welcome 
and to be told his work, the servant brought out a 
message, “ The Vicar supposes he will find you in the 
Vestry next Sunday'” so he had nothing to do for 
the week. 

I have alluded to our clerk before ; of his real char- 
acter I ought to speak very highly. His meekness, 
humility, and patience led him to bear with all 
my restorations or changes to piopriety, even the re- 
moval of his high box. That did severely test him, 
but- 1 think he forgave me. A handsome window, 
by Messrs. II.eaton, Butler, and Bayne, was erected 
to his memory at the east of the south rpsle. 

The sexton was a man of a different spirit. At the 
first funeral, after the service was over and I was 
leaving the churchyard, I heard a hollow, thumping 
sound ; I went back to the grave, and found half-a- 
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dozen boys with great glee jumping over the coffin 
upon the soil as he threw it in. I ordered them 
out and forbade the practice in future. This poor 
man was always bitterly set against me, though I 
never knew why. I was told that he would open 
an east window in winter and cause any inconve- 
nience to the congregation, saying, “ It was Mr. 

’s doing ; he liked ventilation.” I was blind to 

these things ; but some thirteen years afterwards a 
churchwarden, who was revealing some things, said 
to me, “ Do you know why Mr. is so mis- 

chievous and always trying to injure you ? ” I 
answered, “No; I am afraid that it is so, but I try 
not to see it.” He then told me that when first I 
came I had prevented the boys jumping in the 
graves to help him, and he had never forgiven me. 
I had always tried to melt down his enmity, and 
at last he did relent, for he was a changed man, and 
during the last six months of his life lie would take 
nothing but what came from the Vicarage. 

The churchyard was in a state that needed atten- 
tion, and 1 wrote a paragraph in our Magazine on 
the subject, in which I observed that “ it is pleasing 
to see respect for Gods Acre, the place where the dead 
are buried, and it should be kept neat and in order. 
There is also room for improvement in several points 
as to funerals. The burial is generally put off too 
long : it is a great evil to keep the corpse in a small 
house with the living. The bier would be much more 
suitable for carrying a coffin than putting it on men's 
shoulders. And instead of feasting on the occasion, 
we may show our love to the dear departed ones by 
a reverent attendance at the funeral.” 
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“ As we pass to and fro by the graveyard where the 
bodies of our brethren sleep in death till the resur- 
rection, we would do well to remember that before 
very long our remains will lie cold and lifeless in 
that very place. May we see that our peace is made 
with God, and that we are living and labouring as 
those who will have to give an account, for ‘there 
is no work, nor device, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither we arc going ; ’ and ‘ it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment.’ ” 

At the archdeacon’s first visitation, May 31, 1848, 
I was appointed to preach, being the latest incumbent 
in the diocese. My text was 2 Chron. xxix. 1 1, and 
the sermon was printed by request. For some years 
this practice lias" been given up, for it was thought 
that the Charge made the service long enough. An 
aged Hector met me just after the sermon, and said, 

“ Mr. , I can quote the Fathers against your 

sermon.” Well, lie could not quote the grandfathers, 
the Apostles, against me, so I was content. How- 
ever much we differed, he sometimes had me to help 
in his parish. He was fond of pictures, and some- 
times at the Vicarage used to stop opposite one 
painting especially, and once was heard saying to 
himself, “Ah! they spoiled a good painter when they 

made a bad parson of Mr. .” I doubt the 

former part ; many would agree as to the parson. 
When he died I was sent for to take the funeral. 

At another time I preached two sermons in 
Wycombe pulpit for the Additional Curates Society, 
and they were published under the title of “The 
Growing and Devoted Christian.” 
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History of Wooburn House from Norman Invasion — Palace and Roman 
Hatliolic Bishops — ■Dungeon of Little Ease — Martyrdom of Thomas 
Clia^e — Sir W. T. Deyncourt — Lord Wharton — Subsequent 
residents— Rev. T. G. Tyndale— Clerical meeting of honoured 
names — The Patron — Mr. Tyndale’s resignation — Sickness in 
parish — Lecture on Health — Physician, Charles II.’s time — The 
Cholera — Fast Hay and Thanksgiving — The disease inscrutable 
— Sanitary measures — New schools — Mission-house built — Woik. 


Woobuun parish is' very extensive. As the name 
signifies, it is a deep, winding valley with a stream, 
but it also reaches up the hills on both sides. Earl 
Harold held the Manor until the Norman invasion, 
when William the Conqueror succeeded to' it. lie 
divided the Manor, and gave half to a cousin, Sir 
Walter Trevelyan Deyncourt, and the other portion 
to his relative, Bishop Ilemegius. It was in the 
diocese of Lincoln then, and continued to be so 
until of late years when it was transferred to Oxford. 
The Deyiicourts lived in a mansion close to the 
church, and the interesting cottages and farm there 
still bear the name. The family at Bayons Manor 
claim to be the descendants. Wooburn House con- 
tinued to be the palace of the Bishops of Lincoln; 
D’Alderby, a.d. 1330; Smith, 1513; Atwater, 1520; 
Longlaud, 1547; and lastly, his successor, Bishop 
Holbeach, who alienated the Manor. It thus came 
into private hands, and on to the Goodwin family. 
Wooburn Deyncourt descended from them to Lord 
Lovel, Sir W. Compton, and Sir W. Spenser, whose 
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daughter married Sir John Goodwin, and so the 
Manors became united again. 

Under the above-named Roman Catholic Bishops 
the inhabitants suffered fearful persecutions. Thomas 
Chase was thrust into “ the dungeon of Little Ease ” 
(until late alterations there was a room shown as 
the ancient dungeon in Wooburn House), and as he 
would not deny the faith he was strangled and buried 
in North End Wood. Thomas Harding was found 
guilty of having the Holy Scriptures under the hoards 
of his floor. lie was condemned at Wooburn Palace 
to the flames, which sentence was carried out in the 
dell going to Botley. These are samples out of many 
who suffered at Wooburn in those sad days. 

William, Lord Deyncourt, died in 1422. Ilis sister 
Margaret married the Lord Protector Cromwell.; 
his otlifer sister, Alice, married Lord LovJ \ whose 
grandson was attainted by Henry VII., wlupgave the 
Manor of Deyncourt to Sir W. Compton, Ranger of 
Windsor great park, but he resided at Wooburn ; and, 
as we have seen above, Bishop’s Wooburn and Deyn- 
court Wooburn were united under the Goodwin family. 

In 1637, Philip, Lord Wharton, married Jane, the 
heiress of the Goodwins, and resided at Wooburn 
House. He was a noble character, and lived to do 
good, distributing largely to those in need. The 
house and gardens were greatly extended and beau- 
tified by him, and he had one of the finest picture- 
galleries in England. Pie was engaged with Lord^ 
Russell in bringing over the Prince of Orange; who 1 
as King William III. was afterwards entertained by 
him at Wooburn House. 

Lord Wharton had a handsome cruciform chapel 
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attached to the house, and proved himself a faithful 
maintainor of the reformed religion. He was not 
narrow, for amongst others he used to have the 
eminent Nonconformists, Owen, Manton, Bates, and 
Baxter to preach to the people. Owen’s later writ- 
ings were penned at Wooburn. On Lord Wharton’s 
death lie left a large sum to be distributed annually 
in Bibles and religious books. 

There is a handsome monument to his memory in 
the chancel of the church, with a voluminous inscrip- 
tion in Latin. I give the English of one line : — 

“ Worth graced his titles, titles graced his worth.” 

At the restoration of the interior of the church, 
on removing the door we came across his grave 
and coffin : there was much magnificence, the silk, 
crimson velvet, and gold lace as fresh as if only 
just placed there. Much to the chagrin of some, 1 
had all covered up and the pavement sealed with 
cement without delay, for I did not think it right to 
remove such things out of curiosity. 

There are several very ancient brasses in the church, 
and pne to an infant of the Duke of Wharton, 1642, 
with a curious inscription. I add a pen-and-ink 
sketch of it opposite, as a tribute to the memory of 
a man to whom I and many clergymen are greatly 
indebted for books for our people. When I came 
to the parish various brasses were missing, and some 
loose ; the latter I had fixed — in new stones where 
necessary. Langley describes several painted win- 
dows and “ a curious carved font,” but these disap- 
peared ages before my time. The side chapel was 
retained as a burial-place for the Earls of Lindsey by 
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a clause in the deed when Wooburn House was sold, 
but through the kindness of Lady Charlotte Guest 
(Shreiber now), a member of that family, I had per- 
mission to use it as a Vestry and organ-chamber. 
Tt cost very much writing before this was effected. 
On my sending the correspondence to Bishop Wilber- 
force, showing that there was no claim to keep it as 
private property, his Lordship said, “True; but they 
have a purse and you have not.” 

The excellent tenants at Wooburn House left on 
the death of Sir Giffin Wilson, soon after I came. 
Next a very good family came, but their stay was 
short. Then we had a long and trying time of nine 
years — the occupants were a burden and grief to me 
and the parish. At last bailiffs were in, and soon we 
were freed. In addition to this, during these years the 
few other houses were unoccupied or badly tenanted 
find most of the mills standing still through bank- 
ruptcies. However, better times were in store for us. 
One day in town I was saying there was an excellent 
large family-house to let, when a gentleman ^ho 
overheard it came towards me and asked a few par- 
ticulars. The next day his brother came down and 
took the house ; he rejoiced in it during his too short 
life, as his family do now. We might have had a 
titled family, but we could have had none more useful 
to the parish. He was simple in habits, and it was 
his delight to do good ; he spared neither money nor 
labour in’ this. About the same time, 1863, some 
vf the mills were taken by good firms, Glory Mill 

Messrs. C., very generous Churchmen ; and the 
kman who acted for them was a highly educated 
who promoted various good works. Abney 
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House also had a good tenant, and I was no longer 
so overtaxed to support parochial institutions. 

But I am anticipating, and must return. During 
the long period of outward depression, when there 
was so much distress, poverty, and affliction, spiritual 
things prospered very* considerably. At this time I 
circulated the following leaflet:— 

TO THE AFFLICTED. 

“ Before T was afflicted I went astray, but now Lave T kept 
Thy Word.” Trial is the common lot in this vale of tears. 
Whatever may be the immediate cause, it proceeds from the 
hand of God. ILo sends trial for man’s good. The believer 
receives affliction from God as his Father, “ for what son is ho 
whom the' father ehasteneth not?” Trials are to wean us from 
the world, to deepen repentance, to cause us to cleave closer 
to Christ by faith, and to draw more from that fountain 
of holiness (see Deut. viii. 16 ; 2 Pet. i. 4). While the tried 
Christian is in the midst of the furnace, it is sometimes difficult 
to bring the judgment and feelings to be satisfied that it is for 
good — that chastening is a time of restoring. Still, affliction may 
be sanctified so as to raise the soul from coldness and gloom, to 
light, life, and joy. The heart naturally quails at affliction, the 
spirit shrinks — its tincture of wormwood and gall the lips would 
fain allow to pass by untasted ; we would rather at times forego 
the blessing it brings, to escape the pain and discipline of it. But 
He who loves us and knows our need visits us, to awaken our 
spiritual drowsiness, to stir us up to prayer and self-examination. 
The Psalmist “trailed in the midst of trouble;” — this was no 
new road, no untrodden path. No ; the footprints, moistened 
with tears, of many a suffering pilgrim might be traced along 
the heavenly way, from the time of Abel, the first martyr, to the 
present day. Yet how often trial overtakes the believer “ as 
though some strange thing had happened to him ! ” But our Lord 
says, “In the world ye shall have tribulation.” Some pilgrims 
are never without trial — there is no cessation, billow follows 
billow, “ deep calleth unto deep ” — through a series of trials they 
are called to travel ; but they complain not, they doubt not the 
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wisdom and mercy of Ilim who has ordered all, and who knows 
every step and sees the end from the beginning. It is the right 
way, the Lord’s way, the way to a “ city of habitation,” the “ rest 
which remaineth for the people of God ” (see Rev. xxi. 4). The 
season of trial often shows us the secret state of our souls — it 
brings to light much falling off, and weakness, and barrenness 
of which we were ignorant. Unless walking very closely, in self- 
examination, in watching and prayer, wo are probably much 
deceived as to our true state, until trial comes and tests our 
hearts ; then the evil is brought to the surface, the pride, unbelief, 
impatience, ingratitude (see Ueut. viii. 2). Shrink not, then, 
from the chastening, but see that it brings you nearer to Christ, 
to holiness, and to heaven (Isa. xxvi. 16; Ps. cix. 4; Jonah ii. 
2-7 ; Hosea v. 15). Trial, if blessed to us, increases our desire 
for the Word of God; it sweetens the promises and makes the 
Word more precious. Affliction also revives tho power of prayer, 
and makes us experience prayer to be the highest, holiest, and 
most delightful privilege of the Christian. 

The llev. T. G. Tyndale was a former Vicar, and 
liis letters were a great comfort to me. lie came 
to Wooburn in 1806, and was, I believe, the first 
resident clergyman for many years. He died in 
1864 at Park Crescent, Oxford. A few words in 
reference to him will perhaps not be out of place. 
His preaching never changed ; his first sermon de- 
clared, and on to the last he delivered, the same 
blessed truth, Jesus Christ the sinner’s only hope — 
salvation through Ilis blood and righteousness. Mr.' 
English, of Core’s End Chapel, welcomed him ; he 
was a Churchman at heart, and had been the only 
light in the parish for many years. Mr. Tyndale 
was greatly valued for his active work. At that 
time a clerical meeting was held at the Vicar- 
age, which included Scott the Commentator; Mr. 
Haldane Stewart ; Mr. C. Bradley, Vicar of High 
Wycombe ; Mr. Welford, Curate of Bray ; Ur. Marsh ; 
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•Mr. Neale, Sector of Taplow ; and Mr. Ward of 
Iver. Mr. Biscoe gave Mr. Tyndale the living 
of Holton, and he left Wooburn, where he had 
been loved and honoured. lie experienced great 
trials in his new parish. Some used to lock their 
pews and go to other churches, but then others 
came from a distance to his church, and at last his 
influence extended many miles. Bull-baiting was 
greatly supported in his neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Tyndale worked with Mr. Martin to bring in a Bill 
against cruelty to animals, and at last succeeded. 

He retained the living of Wooburn, not for any 
pecuniary advantage, but to preserve a faithful 
ministry to above 2000 souls. The patron had said 
he would have no more “ Methodist preaching ” after 
he resigned. Mr. Tyndale’s curates, in sole charge, 
were the Itevs. Thomas Mortimer, Charles Bridges, 
and Alexander Dallas, and he could not have had 
better. Their sermons were long ; the people did not 
like to be cut short, for the sermons were to humble 
the sinner, exalt the Saviour, and promote holiness. 
The congregation were accustomed to plain truths, 
pointed questions, and faithful application. Mr. 
Tyndale used to say the dear Wooburn flock were 
like spaniels — the more they were beaten the more 
they loved. It was long his anxious desire to resign 
Wooburn, and at last God opened the way. 

The patron was a man of high tone and honour- 
able, but prejudiced against evangelical views, and 
determined to appoint a different kind of clergy- 
man. Still, God ordered circumstances so that the 
patron’s own son was converted and appointed to 
the living. While the family were travelling abroad, 

* M 
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the governess was brought to feel the power of 
religion by a sermon of Dr. Malan’s ; she made efforts 
to enlighten the daughters, and after they returned 
she fell ill and died. On her deathbed she related 
the change that had taken place in her own mind, 
and solemnly exhorted all around to seek Christ. 
The prejudices of the daughters were broken down 
and they became very devoted Christian women. 
A brother, who was preparing for holy orders at 
Oxford, was so deeply impressed that he sought 
spiritual help and guidance, and the people of Woo- 
burn had the responsibility of his faithful ministry 
for seventeen years after Mr. Tyndale resigned. 

Mr. Tyndale’s excellent counsel used to be to 
address the congregation in the second person, and 
avoid the third person, as also the first person plural. 

• This plan places the minister standing between the 
living and the dead to declare the truth of God. 
He did not shrink from the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, but while he gave full power to the sovereignty 
of grace (John vi. 44), he gave equal power to man’s 
responsibility (John v. 40), and invited every sinner 
to accept the salvation of Christ. He always 
honoured the Holy Spirit and appealed for His 
power and presence, for no word can reach the heart 
unless the Lord the Spirit carries it there. He 
closed with solemn, earnest, personal application, 
and none could leave without having heard the way 
to heaven. In him Christian faithfulness was united 
with warm Christian love. 

When first I came to Wooburn there was a great 
amount of sickness, fevers, smallpox, &c. I have 
known three in one cottage die of a black fever in a 
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single week. The mortality from smallpox was also 
very great. The unusual amount of disease used to 
be attributed to the old rags which were brought for 
the paper-mills, but I doubted whether this was the 
true cause. In 1848 the cholera approached, and 
was expected to visit 'England. I gave a lecture on 
health, cleanliness, ventilation, &c., which perhaps 
did good. It was published by the S. P. C. K. The 
little book has long been out of print. 

Air, water, and exercise were its three chief points. 
The first was to breathe air as pure as possible, by 
night as well as day, and directions were given how 
to keep the air pure in and around the cottage. The 
importance of this point was illustrated, and it was 
shown how the air was poisoned by leaving foetid 
matter outside unremoved or not covered with a 
little dry earth or ashes, and corrupted in-doors by 
being breathed over and over again, and also made 
unfit for life and health by the continual noxious 
exhalations from the millions of pores in the skin of 
every man, woman, and child, all which might easily 
be avoided. The second point was, that water should 
be used freely both outside and inside, every square 
inch of the skin cleansed daily, and perhaps a glass 
of it taken the first thing in the morning and used 
generally as a beverage. As to the third point, 
exercise, some of them had enough in their daily 
work, and for others gardening was urged, also cricket 
and football ; and other suitable out-of-door games 
for girls, such as “ la grace ” and “ bean-bags,” an 
exercise which expands the chest well. Going 
through the “ extensive motions ” was also recom- 
mended ; and for those who could not take exercise 
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sufficiently, rubbing and shampooing, a practice which 
would disperse morbid deposits and promote health. 
The great object is to keep the skin in working 
order, for we live by it as much as by the stomach. 
There was no medical man at that time in the parish, 
and many used to come to me' daily to be doctored. 

The games took well, and ere long we had various 
cricket and football recreation clubs, for which I drew 
up rules, as there was but little of the kind printed 
in those days. Football has had a bad name of late, 
but the fault is not in the game : it is its being abused 
to the indulgence of brute force, anger, spite, ill-will, 
and cruelty. It is a good game for culture of body 
and mind if played with self-control, generous good- 
will, and the denial and restraint of violence, and 
tempers too natural to us. In every class there are 
gentlemanly fellows who can recover the game from 
its present disgrace. A working man who was present 
at the lecture said to me a few days after, “ Well, I 
have taken to the water, sir, and feel myself now a 
new man.” Thrift and suitable dress were also alluded 
to ; and at the same time the necessity was urged o.f 
cleansing daily the heart and life, as well as cleaning 
and sweeping the house continually. 

Many years after, a physician in Bath said to me, 
“I suppose you took your cue from the anecdote 
about a doctor in Charles II. ’s time.” I replied I 
had never heard it, and he told it to me. Its repeti- 
tion may perhaps give emphasis to the above hints. 
The most eminent physician of those times lay 
dying, and around him were the five next at the 
head of the profession. After the custom of the 
day, they were saying with fulsome flattery, “What 
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would the world do when he was gone ? It would 
be sad without him to prescribe.” The sick man 
said, “ Oh, I leave behind me three first-rate phy- 
sicians ; it will be very well if the woi'ld will attend 
to them.” The doctors pricked up their cars. 
“ Three first-rate. Which of us arc the happy ones 1 ” 
They urged the dying man again, but he only 
repeated, “Three first-rate; it will be well if the 
people will attend to them.” They pressed him 
more, but in vain ; it was no good ; neither of their 
names was mentioned. lie continued, “ I leave 
behind me three first-rate physicians,” and with his 
last breath he gasped out “ Three first-rate — air, 
water, and exercise.” 

The parish is extremely healthy now, and has been for 
many years. Afterwards, when the cholera did come 
to England, we had a week-day for humiliation and 
prayer, and at three services the church was crowded. 
The cholera carried oil' a great many in each of the 
surrounding parishes, but we were most mercifully 
spared. Only one case occurred, on the boundary of 
the parish. A leading article in' the Times of that 
date described the kind of parish which would be 
decimated by the disease : it was like a picture of 
Wooburn. How little can man foresee in such cases ! 
This terrible scourge is most capricious in its char- 
acter. It was so when I was in Killarney in 1832, 
I have known it to be so in India, and I believe its 
general course is marked by inscrutable uncertainty. 
We do not know its cause. It is a pestilence which 
walketh in darkness. Our day of thanksgiving 
after the cholera disappeared was a picture of 
poor fallen man. The church was not crowded, and 
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my subject, “ Where are the nine?” too truly re- 
presented the case. Ingratitude is a. bad trait, but 
many, while generally thankful for the kindnesses of 
their fellows, are fearfully unmindful of the daily 
mercies they receive in common from God, and 
of the great deliverances which they experience in 
times of danger. Our special thanksgiving in pub- 
lic for mercies ought to be more frequently used, 
as also the united prayers of the congregation for 
those under trial. 

The cholera is not infectious ; dreadful is the 
result where that idea takes hold of the mind — fear 
lays open the constitution to take readily any pre- 
valent disease, and often prevents suitable aid from 
being given to the sick. Panic is a terrible evil ; the 
mind is thrown off its balance, and leads to the 
maddest or most shameful course. I have known a 
baronet in Ireland, when seized with cholera, deserted 
by all but his noble daughter, who nursed and buried 
him herself. I heard of a large meeting of medical 
men to consider the subject of cholera, and at the 
conclusion an old gentleman stood up and said, “ I 
came here at ten o’clock this morning thinking that 
I knew very little of the subject. I have remained 
until four, and have heard a great deal, but I am 
going away feeling I know less than when I came.” 

Sanitary measures have always been an object 
of special attention with me. When at Holme, in 
1843, in the north, I formed a committee with that 
object, which gave prizes for tidy cottages and 
garden produce, as. also for the promotion of general 
improvement in the parish. That was long before 
Government took up the subject of health. We had 
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the presumption to send letters to landlords upon 
the state of their cottages, wall fences, &c. Our 
interference was always taken most kindly. The 
movement led to wfndows being made to open, fire- 
places constructed, as well as back kitchens and 
oflices and walls rebuilt. In a tract printed for W 00- 
burn I gave some hints on the same subject. The 
result was a very great improvement at the time, but 
much remains to be done in some places. The first 
sick visit I paid in Wooburn was at midnight, and as 
I stepped into the lower room in the dark I was in 
a pool of water. I then had to climb a ladder to 
reach the sick-bed. That row of houses has happily 
quite disappeared now. 

It is only a few years since that, on visiting a sick 
man, two persons held up the stairs for me to ascend 
in safety ; so that we manifestly need yet further 
repairs and improvements. “ The Wooburn Improve- 
ment Association,” similar to our Holme society, has 
now been established above thirty years, and has done 
much good work in improving dwellings, employing 
winter evenings, promoting thrift, cleanliness, the 
cultivation of gardens, and a love of flowers. 

As soon as I was settled in my charge, 1848, I 
proposed the erection of new schools. There was 
at that time only a small building, its walls six feet 
high, and an attendance of thirty children. The 
people were slow to take up the scheme ; there was 
much apathy, not to speak of opposition. They 
used to say that they had done very well hitherto 
without them, that they were not necessary now, 
and that if they were built it would lead to still 
further expense. It was a great struggle. I pressed 
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on, however, drew, plans, which the Government 
architect approved of, and at last got sufficient funds 
for their erection, though only about £40 out of 
the parish. Good Queen Adelaide gave £ 10 : pos- 
sibly this was owing to Lord Ilowe, her excellent 
Secretary, having been at school with my father at 
Dr. Anderson’s, Penn. Her portrait and that of 
George III. were hung on the walls of the chief 
room. Before leaving the parish I had raised 
£ 9000 for such works and restoring the church. 
With the additions to the schools since made, they 
will now hold about 350 children. They are very 
convenient rooms for lectures and concerts, and 
though architecture has vastly improved since those 
days, they are still considered most suitable and 
handsome. I had a letter from the Education 
Department, when returning my plans, in which I 
was cautioned to be sure and have two ventilators 
in the ceiling eight inches in diameter. I wrote 
back to say we had already provided for two. each 
three feet six inches across, besides ventilators in 
floor and walls. The schools "were criticised for un- 
necessary expense, but the plainest possible building 
would be only five per cent. less. Surely for that 
which is before the eye from day to day it is worth 
the amount, so that, instead of being repulsive and 
depressing, the building should be pleasing to the 
eye and elevating to the mind. Lord Bcaconsfield 
used often to drive by on his way to Hughenden, 
and so admired' the; schools that at last he sent his 
architect, Mr. Vernon, to take all the proportions. 

The patron was not in favour of education, so 
there was little encouragement all through the work. 
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However, it was completed, and we had a service on 
the opening, and Rev. C. J. Goodhart, then of Read- 
ing, preached an admirable sermon. Afterwards we 
had a special prayer in the new rooms for God’s 
blessing on the teachers and children, and we have 
had great reason to thank Ilim for Ilis goodness 
ever since. While opening the building a messenger 
came from Bcaconsfield to me to say that certain 
parties would pay all expenses and subscribe to every- 
thing I got up, if I would promise not to teach the 
Church Catechism or promote Church views. .1 
said that I was a Church clergyman, and made short 
work of the message. These good persons never sup- 
ported me or subscribed to anything in the parish. 
I have lately heard that they thought I was too High 
Church. I felt that, whilst they had a right to their 
colourless views, I was at least equally justified in 
holding fast my strongly entertained conviction of 
the Scriptural character of the Church’s formularies 
— Prayer-Book, Articles, and Homilies, as fixed at 
the Reformation. Nothing is better than the system 
of the Church of England, if thoroughly and faith- 
fully carried out. 

Subsequently the infant school was rebuilt, aud 
greatly enlarged, on the site of Mr. Tyndalc’s build- 
ing. The first plan I drew for it was of a Swiss 
character and thatched, with an outside verandah 
upstairs all round for the little ones, but the Govern- 
ment would not consent to it; therefore I planned 
the present building, which is .rather cockneyfied, 
though thought handsome. 

Our Cottage Lectures, four a week, in different 
parts of the wide parish,. were very crowded; the 
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people were so packed that I generally stood outside 
with my head in at the door. It was neither orderly 
nor decent, and it struck me we might build a room. 
It was done. We wanted five or six, but could only 
expect one, so I planned that it should be movable. 
It was made of wood, and could be taken down, 
placed on two waggons, and set up in any part in a 
day. For thirty years it cost me nothing for removals 
or repairs — such was the kindness of parishioners. 

Mission halls were not much known in those 
days, and I, had a little banter to meet, and few 
indeed expected that it would succeed. In the 
train one day a gentleman taxed me with its absur- 
dity ; it was only throwing money away, he said. I 
admitted there was some uncertainty, for it was a 
new experiment, but said it was worth trying. He 
then began to talk about horses ; he had speculated 
and lost £170 the day before in races. I took up 
the subject, and said my Mission House was a 
speculation; it would cost ^150, less than he lost, 
but it was in a good cause, even if it failed, and I 
did not think it would. He looked thoughtful, and 
then handed me a guinea towards it. 

Through mercy it proved very successful and a 
great comfort from the day of opening, when we 
had three services, and the expenses were fully paid. 
We gave each district a turn of six or eight weeks, 
and they were always sorry to lose it, and have to 
meet in a cottage-room again. • It held seventy-three 
chairs besides desk»and Vestry, was a perfect little 
church, and greatly promoted reverent ideas. All the 
chairs were given by Mr. Hawkins, who had been a 
chairmaker ; he was a noble Christian. Besides the 
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religious meetings, it was used for mothers’ meetings, 
as a library, and at first as a school for little ones who 
could not travel to the centre of the parish. After 
migrating for some thirty years it is now anchored, 
for there was a great storm at the last move, which 
shook it much, and it was desirable to fix it. 

I always invited laymen to take an active part 
in the work of the parish. Those who have really 
found Christ, and the blessings treasured up in Him 
for believers, cannot but speak His praise, and try 
with all their might to bring their brother and fellow- 
sinner to see Him and rejoice in Ilis salvation. This 
means work, and the Christian is not to be idle in 
his Lord’s vineyard. Our Lord says, “Go, work to- 
day in My vineyard ” (Matt. xxi. 28). The following 
hints were circulated on a card, and they may be 
useful to the earnest Christian : — 

We are all called to work. Every one knows this is necessary 
for the body. But the Christian sees that personal labour is 
also required in spiritual things. Ilis Master has said, “ Labour 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” lie is 
bound to labour for his own and his neighbour's good and for 
the glory of God. 

Now as to the work required of you in God’s vineyard. 
Remember that the soul is infinitely precious. If it be made 
holy in this world, it will be everlastingly happy; but if not, 
it will be miserable for ever. The salvation of the soul should 
therefore be your chief concern and business of life. “ Acquaint 
now thyself with God, and be at peace.” Be diligent and constant 
in the use of all the means of grace, both public and private, 
remember your relations, friends, and neighbours ; be frequent 
in earnest prayer for them and your ministers. Be assured your 
labour will not be in vain. 

Your actions will speak louder than your words. Be regular 
at the House of God, and be there in time, and be earnest and 
^devout. Your example in this will have great influence; and 
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remember also that if your seat is left vacant it will assuredly 
lead others to imitate your absence. 

Seek for opportunities of speaking with your neighbours and 
acquaintances about their souls. You know many who are too 
careless about spiritual things, and a word from you may be 
the means of drawing them into a better course. u He that 
converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death.” 

Every Christian is called to work for God. Not only the 
captain, but every man in the regiment has to. fight. The lay- 
man lias his mission as well as the minister. A battle would 
never be won if the officers only fought ; and God’s work cannot 
prosper in a parish unless the people work with their ministers. 

Let no day pass without trying- to do good to at least one 
person. You owe a debt of love and labour to your neighbour. 

Persuade all you can to attend regularly at the Lord’s House. 
Visit the poor and afflicted, and inform your minister of any 
case of sickness. 

Take an interest in the young, and persuade parents to send 
their children to the Sunday and day schools. 

Try to be a peacemaker and reconciler of those who are un- 
friendly and ill disposed to each other. l)o not readily believe 
any ill report about a neighbour ; most likely it would appear 
different if you heard the other side. Iteprove profane con- 
versation and every kind of bad conduct. 

Perform the duties of your station diligently and faithfully, 
so as to adorn your Christian profession. 

Christ says, “ Without Me ye can do nothing.” Pray for 
the Holy Spirit’s work on your hearts. In communion with 
Christ, selfishness will be cast out, and you will be enabled to 
be zealous, self-denying, and courageous in doing good. “ Pray « 
for the peace of Jerusalem ; they sffiall prosper that love thee ” 
(Ps. cxxii. 6). “ He that watereth shall be watered also him- 

self” (Prov. vi. 25). “Therefore, my beloved brethren, . be 
ye stedfast, immovable, always 'abounding in the work of the 
Lord” (1 Cor. xv. 58). 

A few words on a separate card were also printed 
for district visitors : — 

Remember that *God says, “ All souls are Mine,” and there 
are those in each district over whom we grieve, an'd long that 
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they may be plucked as brands from the burning. Prayer and 
God’s House are neglected by them, but much may be done by 
earnest visiting and tr}ung to do every soul good — yearning to 
win them to Christ. Many more might be brought to the meams 
of Grace, and under the sound of the Gospel, if each district 
was taken up and visited systematically, from house to house. 

A kind sympathetic call, diligently and steadily persevered 
in, will soon have its effect, and, done with prayer, will bring 
God's blessing. We shall be unwilling to allow a single soul in 
the district to be living in darkness and neglecting public worship. 
Let us keep to the work regularly, through all difficulties and 
hindrances. It will well repay the effort. Love to Christ, who 
has done so much for us, will impel us to go about doing good, 
and to pray for the work of the Holy Spirit. Excuses are easily 
madte, but we do not know what we can do until we try. 

While these pages are passing through the press 
I have heard of one dear fellow-worker and experi- 
enced Christian just called home — Mrs. Jos. Taylor. 
She was a devoted, prayerful, and successful visitor 
for above thirty years, and will be a great loss. 

Evening classes were not originally allowed by 
the Education Department in elementary schools, 
and no teacher could help in them, so we held our 
night-school at the. Vicarage, and it was most suc- 
cessful and the greatest comfort to us for many 
years. No less than three gentlemen assisted and 
took classes after their office work, in addition to my 
wife and daughters. The hall and three rooms were 
well filled with forty-six lads of every grade down to 
ploughboys. Some of the. latter, after they left the 
parish, have written expressing their gratitude for 
being able to write and improve their position. Being 
in a private house, it had a very refining influence. I 
never saw scholars more delighted or teachers more 
gratified. Some boys frequently stopped after the 
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class was over to see me, who had by that time 
returned from a cottage service, for spiritual counsel. 

The following leaflets for lads and young men 
were also distributed : — 

A WORD FOR LADS. 

Good work for this world and the next is wanted from you. 
How is this to be done *1 It is best done with a sound body, pure 
and sound mind, and a good heart. 

A healthy strong body is most useful ; and cleanliness and exer- 
cise are necessary for this. Cleanliness is a great help to sound 
Health, and a prevention of disease. Do not spare cold water, 
and plenty of rubbing after it every morning. As for exercise — 
manly sports are very useful. Do not let our good old English 
games fall into disuse. They will add to your strength and cheer 
your spirits. 

Then we want a mind — vigorous, hard-working, and truth-loving. 
Never slight or shirk your work or lesson. Master your work; try, 
try hard, and try again ; and whatever you do, do it well. An 
honest mind must be cherished. A false word or action is con- 
temptible. 

But now the main tiling is a good — a new heart . Your Bible 
says, “ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life/’ Seek to have a faithful, loving heart, and put away 
selfishness. Ask for an obedient heart, ready to give up its own 
way and its own will. The right course is to overcome our cor- 
ruption and listen to conscience. In Christ’s strength do this, and 
you will not be the slave of sin and Satan. God has promised to 
give this new heart ; seek it earnestly. He gives the Holy Spirit 
to those that ask Him. Look up to* Jesus as the good Shepherd 
who cares for you. Thus, from Him you will receive grace and 
strength to do your duty in that state of life into which He may 
call you, and find peace, love, holiness, and be fitted for everlast- 
ing happiness. 

There is much to entice youth into the wrong road. There are 
evil thoughts from within and evil persons from without. Watch 
against evil thoughts, at once put them away, and pray, “ Create 
in me a clean heart, 0 God ; renew a right spirit within me ! ” 

Then there are sinners from the world without who entice. 
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Resist at the beginning. “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.” 

Strong drink creeps over the man by slow degrees, and at last 
makes him a victim; and uncleanness is another vile enticement. 
These are fearful snares. God’s Word denounces and His pro- 
vidence frowns 011 sin. God’s anger will track lust through all its 
secret windings. He makes sin generate its own punishment. 

How are these enticements to be met % “ Consent thou not.” 

Your strength is in immediate resistance : much depends on the 
blunt refusal — the unfaltering, final, resolute Ho! Resist at 
once : “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Your grand help is the 
Word of God, and prayer. Use these means. Be regular at God’s 
House. Lay up Scripture in your memory, and offer frequent 
ejaculatory prayer. Form good habits; love your home; have 
some worthy book always in reading ; associate with good com- 
panions ; live to do good (Ps. cxix. 9). 

Idle time is among the greatest dangers that beset a youth. 
•Young friend, much is entrusted to your care — your health, your 
education, your soul ! Do not neglect this charge. They are 
talents you are to improve, and your Lord will require an account 
-of their use. 

Let Christ dwell in your heart by faith, and the victory is yours. 
He knocks now at the door of your heart, “ Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock ; if any man open, I will come in.” “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” 


TO YOUNG MEN. 

You are in a world of danger, temptation, and trial. You have 
an- evil heart, and a great enemy, who is bent on ensnaring you 
and destroying your soul. But you have a blessed Friend above, 
who is inviting you to peace and safety, who has opened the way 
to it, and is offering the help and strength you need. 

Many are anxious for your safety amidst the dangers which sur- 
round you. This is put into your hands for your good. 

Think out Answers to the following Questions : — 

What do you live for ? Are your desires and efforts alone for 
this world If so, you are labouring for that which satisfieth not 
(Mark viii. 36; John vi. 27; Matt. vi. 33). 

Who are your associates ? What are their characters 1 Are 
they, by their conversation, helping you upwards or dragging you 
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downwards ? With whom do you spend your time when work is 
over ? — in your family, with profitable friends and useful books, 
or with idle characters and in slippery places ? 

Do you pray regularly ? Is it only lip prayer, and as a mere 
duty; or is it a pleasure and from the heart*? Do you not only 
pray, morning and evening, but through the day keep looking to 
God, who alone can save you from falling*? 

Do you read the Word of God*? Is it a weariness to you, and 
do you leave it shut, not liking what it says *? or do you hide it 
in your memory and heart, and take it as the light to guide your 
path every hour of every day *? 

What are your Sundays *? Do you come to the House of God 
only as a salve to your conscience, and wish for the prayers and 
sermon to be over, that you may follow your pleasure ; or do you 
love prayer, praise, and the preaching of the Word? 

What is your custom in conversation *? Do you speak up for 
God, or are you ashamed of your religion *? Are you anxious to 
do good, or careless of these things *? * 

Look carefully through these question-s — follow out answers — 
let the answers be given by your accustomed life and character. 
And then consider where you stand. Are you safe ? 

None are safe but those who come to Christ for pardon, peace, 
and grace, and who submit their hearts to Jesus, and seek “to 
follow Him. 

None are safe but those renewed by the Holy Ghost, and who, 
through the Spirit, mortify the deeds of the body, and try, in 
Christ’s strength, to overcome the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and live as God’s children. 

Young man, are you in danger? Header, are you? If the 
blood of Christ be not sprinkled on your heart and conscience 
by faith, if your life be not sanctified by the Holy Spirit, you are 
in danger ! — in danger of eternal death ! 

Dear reader, now heed the warning voice. Now God the 
Father waits to welcome, now the Holy Ghost is offered to bless, 
now Jesus is ready to receive you. Now is the accepted time — 
let it be the turning-point in your life. Cry fervently to God, 
“My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth ; give me the Holy 
Spirit to draw me, and enable me to live as a new creature in 
Christ Jesus ! ” 
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Chartism — Sunday-school treat — Behaviour in church — The Lord’s Day 
— Daily service — Support m the parish — Offer of another sphere 
declined — Rag-room sen ice — St George’s Chapel— Restoration of 
intei lor of church — Extraordinary opposition — Ball practice — Steps 
to Holy Table — JacolA Ladder — Completion ol the woih — The 
duty and privilege of gmng — Early rising 

Some of our people were not very loyal ' subjects, 
for there were several returned convicts who had 
been transported for the riots when machinery was 
set up in the mills in the parish : formerly paper was 
hand-made. Besides this there was Republicanism, 
as -well as Scepticism, among the workers in some 
mills. This might be expected, but I was greatly 
surprised when a person of some position, just before 
the Chartists were expected to rise, said to me, “ I 
should like to get behind the wealth of all the 
aristocracy, and shoulder it into the streets for a 
scramble among the people.” I observed, “You would 
not like your own treated thus, and whence did you 
acquire it ? ” He acknowledged that most of it came 
from several wealthy families which I mentioned. I 
went home and selected patriotic hymns for Sunday. 
The day feared, I think ioth April "184s, happily 
passed off quietly, and our hymns were sung in 
church with especial fervour. 

The first year the railway was finished I took 
the Sunday-school, except some fifty little ones, 
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to London, and they did indeed greatly enjoy the 
journey, the Zoological Gardens, and the British 
Museum. It was a bold undertaking in those days, 
but, through mercy, without accident and successful. 
There were no holiday-vans then, and if there had 
been, the expense would have been too much for 
us. The scholars and teachers were drilled a little 
and cautioned to attend carefully to each order, 
and 150 of us marched to our station early with 
banners. 

On arriving at Paddington we set off in a column, 
two and two, to the Zoo. Nothing could exceed the 
delight of both teachers and scholars (I have heard 
some speak of it a quarter of a century afterwards) ; 
we were allowed to rest and dine in the stables of the 
cameleopard’s, and from thence we marched to the 
British Museum. 1 took them to the chief objects 
which they could understand, and gave a little 
explanatory address. Before we left the building 
teacher after teacher, and even the superintendent, 
had come to me saying they had a cousin, father, or 
brother, &c., not very far off, and might they go and 
see them ? I was too complaisant, for I found my- 
self in the front of the Museum alone with 130 
children. They were all very thirsty, but wonder- 
fully good. There were no fountains then, but I 
managed to get some buckets of water and mugs 
It was an anxious time indeed, but they kept prett} 
well together until the teachers returned. We startec 
on the march two and two up Holborn, Oxforc 
Street, Edgeware Road, and Praed Street, passed al 
crossings safely, and arrived at Paddington none 
missing. 
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The journey by train home was enlivened with 
hymns, and such were the spirits of the dear young 
people that after leaving the station they went round 
the green singing before going home. Many of 
the parents had come to the station fearing for their 
children, and thinking some would be lost. The 
strain on my mind had been beyond expression, and 
my relief, thankfulness, and joy were equally so on 
finding all back safely. It was through the im- 
plicit obedience of each that there was no mishap. 
The expense fell chiefly on me, but 1 never regretted 
it. The Burnham Beeches have been our usual re- 
sort for the Sunday-school. The choir, Bible-class, 
and Girls’ Friendly Society have gone to South 
Kensington and Westminster Abbey, Sydenham, 
Windsor, and Hampton Court for an outing : in a 
large brake-and-four to the latter places. 

I found very thoughtless and careless habits pre- 
vailed in the congregation when I first came, so I took 
as a text or motto for. a sermon, “ That thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
House of God”’ (i Tim. iii. 15 ), and it led to remark- 
able improvement. Coming late was no longer the 
habit, or talking or whispering, or looking behind or 
down the aisle, but as a rule there ay as attention to 
themselves, their Prayer and Ilymn Books, instead 
of looking about at others, and the responses Avere 
repeated and kneeling Avas general. Subsequently 1 
casually heard of a remark made by a Curate of a 
very High church in London. He Avas spending 
the Sunday Avith some parishioners, and he said on 

coming back from Church, “ Why, Mr. is not 

a Low Churchman, as you told me. I never •saw* a 
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congregation where reverence and kneeling and 
responding were so general.” 

He was young, and, I suppose, thought reverence 
was a mark of his party. In the first quarter of 
this century evangelicals introduced greater strict- 
ness -in these particulars, so there is every reason 
why a slovenly service should not be a mark of what 
is called “Low Church.”, 

It is not unnecessary to add that clergymen 
should remember a reverent demeanour is expected 
from them in voice and every action. The minister' 
is not in his study, but before the people and leading 
the congregation. He should not only be spiritual, 
but appear so. If looking ‘ round or a careless 
posture is wrong in the laity, it is a greater mischief 
if the clergyman does so. lie should not lounge in 
the desk or be light in his style. I have, in town, 
seen a young man trip up the pulpit steps and down 
again so lightly, that, though his sermon was very 
able, I doubt if the large congregation were much 
impressed. On the contrary, I have heard even Mr’ 
Hensman’s walk to the pulpit spoken of as a sermon 
in itself. 

A person in good circumstances came from Oxford 
to live in my parish, and brought strong Sabbath- 
breaking propensities with him. He used to make 
up parties for the purpose, and did much mischief. 
On his death-bed he acknowledged to me that often, 
on passing the church on Sunday, going after plea- 
sure, his conscience used to tell him loudly that 
those inside the ‘church were greatly more happy 
than he was.. Of course they were. Working on 
the Lord’s Day or toiling after pleasure does not bring 
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health, peace, or happiness. Judge Sir Matthew 
Hale tells us : — " 

“ A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week ot content 
'And health for the toils 'of to-moirow ; 

But a Sabbath profaned, 

Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow ! ” 

The happiest people I meet during the week 
are those who have profited by using the Sunday 
in God’s way, and especially so when, in self-denial, 
they have given loving labour to train dear chil- 
dren in our Heavenly Father’s paths of peace and 
pleasantness. It is a terrible mistake to think we 
can judge better than our Creator what is best ; but 
it is an evil on the increase. The beautiful Thames 
and many of its lovely lawns are abused to worldly 
pleasure on the Sabbath. A gentleman in my parish 
told me it was very annoying, the noisy parties rowing 
cfose to his lawn on a Sunday. I suggested stakes at 
the margin with a placard, “ Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy.” Another friend has not, been 
able to find a tenant for his house who will undertake 
that lawn-tennis shall not be played on the Lord’s 
Day : he does not wish to- countenance the Sabbath- 
breaking on the Thames, which his garden adjoins. 

Once, on attending a Ituri-decanal Meeting in the 
morning on a Saturday, I asked on arriving, “'Are 
we going to the church for prayers ? As if so I would 
not take off my topcoat, but go on to church.” I was 
answered, “ Oh no ; we have early Matins ; that is 
our rule.” My response was, “ True, in church I 
have only a Wednesday evening full service, but I 
have a Cottage Lecture or a Mission House service 
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each day besides, and this evening I have a Prayer 
Meeting in the Vestry.” 

I never could see that we were bound to daily 
service in church ; it is our duty if not prevented, 
but working people cannot well come, and if the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. Once, when in London for 
medical treatment for a few days, I attended every 
morning at 8.30 a large handsome church not a 
hundred miles from Piccadilly. There were about 
six people, and the service was run through well, 
but with wonderful rapidity — it was before the days 
of shortened services, and put me in mind of a 
Curate who applied and pressed again and again on 
me that he could do the Litany in so many minutes 
— I forget the number ; but at last I said, “We try 
and pray it here.” By the way, our good friends 
who now flatter themselves that they are keeping 
to the rubrics and canons by daily Matins and 
Evensong should remember that they direct -the 
whole service to be used, and I doubt if it is fulfilled 
by their using the shortened service of the late new 
Act of Parliament. 

I always had' the schools and other duties, which 
more than filled up my time fully, and, besides, for 
some years I had every week-day a short extempore 
meeting at the breakfast hour in the Bag-room at 
one of the mills. It was difficult to carry it on, but 
I was very sorry to give it up when the foreman used 
to make hindrances and disturb us. It was very 
dusty, but beautiful beyond expression to see the 
group on their knees. One day I had to attend a 
coifimittee in Windsor, and just as I came down 
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from the Rag-room the coach was passing for Slough 
—it was before the railway was opened, and I got 
on the box and arrived at Windsor too soon, so I 
went to the service at St. George’s Chapel: the 
magnificence of the service and splendour of the 
surroundings were a striking contrast to my dear 
little gathering amidst every outward discomfort. 

T used to have a meeting for prayer in the 
drawing-room at 7. 1 5 every Sunday morning. Above 
a dozen used to come. It was very nice, but tried 
me much before all the services : everything early 
did. I used to get more fit for work every hour as 
the day went on. Afterwards we had it on Saturday 
evenings and in the Vestry. To increase the number 
of regular services, if reverently and devotionally con- 
ducted, is a very great point, but a simple social 
Prayer Meeting, humbly led and joined in, deepens 
the work and leads to all being more spiritual. 

It was often said that I pressed onwards without 
help and with no one to “ pat me on the back ” or 
encourage me. I experienced, however, that look- 
ing heavenward assists and cheers. Rut, besides 
this, I was not altogether without friendly tokens. 
I found a family at Wooburn, the widow of a late 
Lord Mayor, who with her amiable daughters and ex- 
cellent sons, and afterwards the sons’ wives also, were 
always ready and willing to support everything good ; 
but the mother died, and the rest left the neighbour- 
hood, alas! for too soon. In addition I should state 
that the noblemen in the neighbourhood, though we 
had none in the parish, were always affable and 
ready to subscribe to whatever I proposed doing. 
Some ladies in the parish, among them the Misses 
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Spicer, were ever faithful, sympathizing, prayerful 
fellow- workers, and though they were long ago taken 
home one by one, they left a fragrant memory behind 
them. Notwithstanding that some could not see the 
necessity of schools, or of repairing and rearranging 
the interior of the church to make it suitable for 
public worship, we had large congregations, and the 
rooms crammed at the weekly Cottage Lectures in 
different hamlets. 

I had been but a few years at Wooburn when an 
aged ‘clergyman from London called and offered me 
a church which he said he would guarantee would 
be worth £700 per annum. I told him I thought 
I had been directed by our Heavenly Father to my 
present sphere, and I could not see it right to move so 
soon and merely for a larger income. He very urgently 
.pressed me, but I still declined, and said, notwith- 
standing difficulties, our people were so attentive and 
willing, and things going forward so well, that I 
could not think of leaving the parish. He replied, 
as I thought with some feeling, “ Ah ! you think your 
congregation are greatly attached to you, and would 
not lose you for anything. I know how that is ; only 
get your voice out of order, or through over- work fail 
in your energy, and they will treat you as boys do a 
cockchafer ; they pin him to the cud of a stick, and 
he spins and buzzes for a while to their hearts’ con- 
tent ; but as .sooii as it ceases they will readily fling 
him away and stick on a fresh one.” He soon left. 

I cannot say I have found it so. The parishioners 
were ever kind, patient, alid. forbearing ; and not- 
withstanding shortcomings and my many infirmities, 
and all the home-rtruths and unsparing preaching 
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and many other hindrances till I left, for nearly forty 
years, there was undeserved and unceasing grateful 
feeling and Christian kindness. Other posts have 
been proposed to me, but though most kind letters 
were written in my behalf by Itev. W. Carus Wilson, 
Bishop J. B. Sumner, Chancellor Raikes, Rev. C. 
Bridges, Bishop Anderson, Bishop Wilbcrforce, and 
others, I remained : perhaps because I was a square 
man in a square hole, and an easier position would 
not fit me. 

As soon as the town schools were completed we 
made a vigorous attempt to repair the interior of the 
parish church and make it suitable. This was greatly 
needed for many reasons : the pavement was broken 
through, there were large holes in the floors through 
which arose a most offensive smell, for very many 
burials had taken place there formerly ; the chanceL 
was in such a state that for many years it was only 
used for the Holy Communion, two of the large pillars 
in the nave were split, the foundations were sinking, 
and the outer walls leant some eighteen inches out 
of the perpendicular. There was a lofty pulpit 
above the first pillar, with a flight of fourteen steps 
to reach it, and a huge reading-desk adjoining, and 
then the clerk’s box ; also a lath and plaster V estry- 
room had been built in the church. The pews were 
so high that little more than the tops of the pillars 
could be seen above them, and some were kept locked 
by Dissenters. A small font was in the centre of 
the church. The tower arch was walled up, and the 
side chapel — a burial-place for the Earls of Lindsey — 
built up on one side, and shut out by great iron bars 
on the other. The church was heated with three 
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immense stoves, on the top of which the children 
used to roast things when the Sunday-school was 
held there, and through the bars of which the sexton 
used to make a hideous noise, to the disturbing of 
the service, when he mended the fire. 

The proposition caused the greatest commotion ; 
ho such thing as church restoration had taken place 
before in the neighbourhood. The Vestries were 
crowded with vehement opponents, chiefly Dissenters, 
but they frightened some Churchmen as to rates, and 
they joined them. I had really only two supporters 
at one time. At first the storm raised by the adverse 
party waxed so violent that even these came and 
begged me to give up the attempt, since it could 
never be carried against such an opposition. I re- 
plied, “ When I put my foot forward 1 do not move 
it back ; I shall persevere if I am quite alone.” 
These gentlemen did not desert me entirely ; they 
and two or three others, with the churchwardens, 
formed the Restoration Committee. 

I said at the Vestry that what was done would be 
by voluntary contributions, but this did little to stay 
the torrent of opposition. We had a clever Vestry 
clerk and rate-collector, who worked for our opponents 
by the most unscrupulous means, such as inserting 
names as voters in the rate-book which had no busi- 
ness there, and trying to get Vestries together without 
my knowledge. Some people were fascinated by him, 
for he screwed down the rates, and they made him a 
presentation. I told them that they did not know 
him. However, they did afterwards, for he absconded 
with all the parish money : I trust he was brought 
to repentance. 
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My leading opponent, was the most wealthy Dis- 
senter, who was very bibulous. He gave drink free 
at all the public-houses in the parish to those who 
would promise to come to the next Vestry and 
oppose our projected church repairs. He had a long 
and very severe affliction before his end, which I 
have no doubt was greatly blessed to him. T have 
been baited by a large number, including publicans, 
at a Vestry from 7 till 1 1 P.M., and resisted all the 
resolutions against the necessary repairs and restora- 
tion, and the formation of a committee for that pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding that there were numerous 
opponents among Dissenters, a good many Noncon- 
formists became Churchmen. I have frequently been 
visited by such at the Vicarage on Saturday, after they 
had joined in our services for some time, to ’ask if 
they might come to u tlie ordinance” — Holy Com- 
munion-— on the following day. 

There was at that time a Baptist minister, and 
also a Congregational or Independent minister ; the 
former left the parish, but as I was passing the 
latter one day on my way to Bourne End, a little 
conversation sprang up between us, most unex- 
pectedly to me. He said, “ Kindly excuse me, but 
will you allow me to ask you some questions, as 
strange reports are abroad, and I only want to dis- 
prove untruths ? I11 the first place, some of my 

people say that you had a living in Ireland, where 
you carried things out quite in a Itomish style.” I 
replied, “ I have never been in Ireland since I have 
been in Holy Orders.” “I thought so,” he said. Then 
he told me that they also declared that I had a room 
fitted up in my present Vicarage with a figure of the 
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Virgin Mary and candles o,n each side, and that I 
worshipped her. I replied, “ Well, I have never seen 
this room, but let us turn round and go and search 
the house.” He answered, “ Oh, I never believed it 
one bit.; but they will invent any untruths, I am 
sorry to say, to suit their purpose.” . A long time 
afterwards, when I was visiting this gentleman on 
his death-bed, as his wife took me upstairs she said, 
“You have met me before, at Bristol, when I was 
Miss B.” Perhaps having heard this, it led him to 
address me. I am slow to recognise people, but it 
is curious how all the world touches. 

My warden professed to support me as to the 
church restoration, but unknown to me he was 
really under the thumb of the leading Dissenter, who 
had advanced him money on his property. The 
consequence was that he met this person after 
Vestries at the adjoining public-house, where they 
planned to countermine our contemplated efforts. 
One day he brought me a proposition to the 
effect that they would all agree to the work if we 
allowed a certain architect, a friend of his, to 
survey the dilapidations. For the sake of peace we 
consented to this, but afterwards found that they 
had arranged to prevent the architect’s visit from 
time to time. This caused very great delay. How- 
ever, at last I found out the real state of things ; 
the survey was made, and the necessity for repairs 
was ascertained to be greater than we had repre- 
sented. Still, they were as much opposed as ever : 
by our credulity and desire for harmony we ‘had 
been delayed a year or two. 

The next move on our side Was a memorial ad- 
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dressed to me and signed in all parts of the parish, 
requesting me to carry out the restoration of the 
church according to the faculty which had been 
granted by the diocesan court. At a Vestry held 
for another purpose the leader of the opposition 
introduced the subject, and said that the memorial 
was signed by people who did not know what 
was in it. I denied this, and said I could prove 
the contrary, and adding that the subject should 
not be introduced at that Vestry, but if he and his 
friends would come to the Vicarage I should be 
pleased to hear what they had to say. 

He and another came. I showed them the dif- 
ferent copies, and that they were all authenticated. 
He could not deny the fact. I was not told, but 
as two and two sometimes make four, I said, 

“ Mr. , two persons from the Chequers Row 

came last night to withdraw their names. I at once 
drew my pen across the signatures, and told the 
servant to go and say, ‘Your names are struck out; 
but what, is your reason for retracting?’ They 
answered, ‘We are told that ^14 is charged every 
year for wine for the Sacrament, and that it is all 
drunk at the Vicarage.’ I sent the maid back to 
the door to say that I did not trouble myself about 
such a report ; they knew well enough who had told 

them this falsehood. Now,” I continued, “ Mr. , 

that came from you, and you know as well as I do — 
for you were on the committee to examine the parish 
accounts — that the Communion wine is very much 
less, and that it never enters the Vicarage at all.” 
He held down his head and left with his friend. 

Our efforts were "now, I thought, about to be 
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crowned with success, and I gave notice that next 
Sunday the church would be closed for the purpose 
of carrying out the plans for restoration, and that 
the services would be conducted in the schoolroom 
until further notice. 

The leading opponent was greatly enraged, and 
drew up a petition against it. The alarm was so 
great as to what might happen that the entire com- 
mittee called separately and asked me quietly to 
strike out their names, so that 1 actually made and 
signed the contract with the builder and architect 
alone ; it was my sole agreement with them. 

I heard of this petition against the work late on 
Monday, and went to my warden about midnight ; 
he acknowledged that he had been busy about it 

all day with Mr. , “ but,” said he very seriously, 

“ I have hitherto done only too much to please him. 
But do you go on with the work ; there will be no 
more hindrance.” lie then in the most solemn way 
declared, “I shall never walk a step or put my hand 

to paper any .more against it to please Mr. 

I said, “That is your solemn promise!” “Yes,” 
said lie, “ and you may trust me this time.” I 
returned home much fagged and harassed by all 
this tedious and grievous difficulty which had been 
going on so long. The doctor said it had taken ten 
years out of my life, but now I hoped at length to 
have quiet, for my ordinary duties were very heavy. 

The next morning before nine o’clock there was a 
thundering rap at the door ; the servant ran in and 
said there was a party of gentlemen who wanted to 
see me about the church. I told her to show them 
into the drawing-room, to observe who they were, 
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and to come and tell me their names. The first 
name she mentioned was that of the person I 
had parted from but a few hours before. I sent 
her to bring him first. When he came I said, 
“This is very strange, after what you solemnly pro- 
mised in your house a few short hours ago.” lie 
replied, “ 1 cannot help it : shall I send them away ? ” 
“No,” I said, “you have done wrong; 1 shall try 
and do right.” I wont to the drawing-room and 

brought them all into the parlour; Mr. , with 

an armful of books, sat in the window, and my 
churchwarden on my left. 

The day before I had sent a despatch to Oxford 
to the Chancellor mentioning the petition against 
closing the church for repairs and restoration, and 
had received his reply only a few minutes before 

these people came. Mr. began the subject, 

and said, “Gentlemen, the Vicar is going to spoil 
the church; he won’t listen to reason; he is iron; 
they call him the ‘ man of iron.’ There is no 
reason in it, but he is always so determined in 
everything that there is no changing him.” I said, 

“ Thank you, Mr. ; you will, as you say, find me 

firm. I don’t take a project up without considera- 
tion, neither do I go back when there is no reason 
to do so ; the reason is all on our side.” lie then 
read from some of his books, and said, “ 1 will 
sacrifice £o°°° before you touch a stick in that 

church, Mr. ; you cannot do it without two 

wardens, and you have only got one.” Turning and 
looking hard at my left-hand neighbour, who hung 
down his head, I said, - “ I have two wardens, 
Mr. .” “ Oh ! ” says he, “your warden only 
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signed the petition in favour of the faculty for the 
restoration under protest.” “ There was no protest,” 
I replied, “ and this is a letter I have just received 
from the Chancellor of the diocese. I will read it. 
‘ Put their petitions behind the fire and go on with 
the work ; the court that granted you the faculty 
will support you through.’ ” This was very different 
'from the vacillating replies I had had before. 

Our meeting broke up rather unceremoniously; 
the one endeavour seemed to be who should get out 
first, and some muttered, “ We have been bamboozled 

by Mr. .” We heard no more of opposition; 

the school was fitted up suitably and with great taste, 
and answered admirably for a church. T add draw- 
ings overleaf of the church before and after the 
restoration, both of the outside and the interior, and 
each from the same point of view. 

There was a huge decoration, date 1800, filling up 
the entire space over the chancel arch ; it was dilapi- 
dated, and it had been anxiously on my mind how it 
should be disposed of. With so much to meet as to 
our destroying the beauties of the church, I was rather 
glad this subject had not come up, for no doubt.it was 
painted with a view to beautify. However, at our first 
meeting, after the repairs and restoration were really 
taken in hand, this difficulty had to be met by the 
Committee. No one could devise a plan, and to re- 
move it without a substitute would have raised another 
storm. At last, with some hesitation as to the matter 
and more doubt as to my ability, I ventured to offer 
to paint something suitable, before the church was 
ready to be reopened — the idea was liked and 
accepted. A day or two afterwards a gentleman 
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called and said he and his friend liked ball-practice, 
and they thought, as the picture with cherubs and 
the ten commandments over the arch was to be 
removed, they would like to have some firing at it 
first ; it could not hurt, for there were already fractures 
which looked somewhat like bullet-holes. I quietly 
declined permission, telling him such would be un- 
suitable in the place in which we were accustomed 
to meet our Heavenly Father in Christ for Common 
Prayer. He was not pleased. 

In my cogitations for a subject as a substitute, I 
fixed on “Jacob’s Ladder,” and though the picture 
was some twelve feet high, it did not take me long. 
I seldom painted, not for many years sometimes ; 
when I did it was generally in the morning before 
any one was moving. The steps of the ladder went 
up from the bottom till lost at the ceiling in over- 
powering light. On these were seven angels, the 
one at the foot very large and the rest gradually 
diminishing until lost to sight. It gave great satis- 
faction ; but some months after it was up the same 
gentleman came to the Vicarage and said he did 
not like it, for the subject had nothing to do with the 
church - ; and added that the large picture in the 
schools which I had painted was just suited — “ Christ 
•Gathering the Lambs.” I told him if he searched any 
commentary on the Holy Scriptures, I doubted not 
he would see that the ladder was a type of Ilim who 
is “Thfe Way ” up to heaven, having made peace by 
the blood of His cross : Christ is the true ladder 
whereby heaven and earth have been brought near, 
the Intercessor by whom our prayers are offered up 
acceptably, and the Mediator by whom grace comes 
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down. At the second restoration (the exterior, 
chiefly) the chancel arch was greatly enlarged, so of 
course the picture was removed. 

The restoration was most successful in every way, 
and without any accident, through God’s goodness. 
It was opened by the Bishop, who preached an excel- 
lent sermon, in the course of which he pointed to 
“Jacob’s Ladder,” and showed its suitableness, though 
nothing had been mentioned to his Lordship about it. 
The interior restoration was extremely creditable to 
Mr. Baughurst, the builder. It was forty years ago, 
and everything is sound ; there is not even a tile 
loose. He was also employed for the town and 
infant schools, and the additional wings to each ; the 
cemetery walls and bridge, the Mission House, and 
various other works in the parish, and all were well 
and conscientiously done by him. Since I left he 
died full of years, and was buried at Wooburn. 

The following incident occurred during the in- 
terior restoration. My new churchwarden came one 
morning at seven o’clock and told me he had just 
stopped the workmen who were clearing out the 
mould to lower the floor of the church, as they were 
getting under the foundations, and he was afraid 
all might come down. I thanked him, and went 
to see. It was a mercy he had gone, for sufficient 
had been removed, and it looked very risky indeed. 
The fact is, we were so deficient in funds that our 
kind and excellent architect, Mr. Butterfield, the 
well-known and esteemed church architect, said he 
would do without a “ clerk of the works,” and come 
down to see the work often himself. That morning 
I visited a distant hamlet from house to house, and 
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on returning down Holtspur Hill I heard in the 
distance a great crash and then a rushing fall of 
stones. “ The church is down,” I thought, and drove 
on rapidly. The pony appeared to sympathize, and 
went at.a great pace. I tried to calm and control my 
mind to meet what might be a heap of ruins. On 
rounding the corner by the graveyard, there was the 
dear old church erect and firm as a rock. My joy 
and thankfulness I could not express. The noise I 
heard was, I suppose, at the gravel quarry. 

I should note that before the restoration began 1 
observed in the plan lines round the Holy Table, 
which I found denoted steps. I went to the Arch- 
bishop at Lambeth, whom I had known before 
coming to Wooburn, and consulted with his Grace. 
He said there was no ground or justification for 
steps to the Communion Table in the Church of 
England. But with his usual kindness he added, 
“ You had better give way, or you will have great 
trouble.” “No,” said I; “our Church gives no 
ground or authority for such, and as I want our 
parish church to be true and honest Church of 
England, I shall be firm and consistent.” I returned 
and wrote a decided letter refusing to have steps. 
They were given up, and our faculty for the restora- 
tion did not include them. The object of such is to 
pave the way for the Church of England Holy Table 
to be turned into a Romish altar. An “ honest 
Table ” is not set up : this is the thin end of the 
wedge to make the Holy Communion a sacrifice. 
Evangelicals have firm ground for their doctrines 
and practice, and it is the greatest possible mistake 
for them to follow limpingly Ritualistic innovations. 
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The parish was poor,' but I preached the privilege 
of giving, and circulated the following handbill. 
As things went' on, charities were fairly supported. 

Giving is a part of Christianit}', and a few words, whether 
to rich or to poor, may be useful on the subject. Read Deut. 
jcvi. 17. 

Money is entrusted to us, and, be it little or much, we are only 
stewards, and have to render an account. 

Our money is to be used for bodily and spiritual necessities. 
•Our bodily wants require a large portion of our means, and we 
must pay for what we get. The needs of our souls are great, and 
the means of grace must be supplied. Provision for spiritual 
wants also costs money, and it should not be withheld. 

A margin of our income should be preserved for spiritual pur- 
poses. The proportion the Jews gave was above a tenth. As 
Christians, we are more highly privileged, have more to call forth 
our love to God, and are expected to be more liberal. We are 
not honest to God or just to ourselves if we hold back what is due. 
Read Mai. iii. 8. 

If each paid his portion, there would be no stint and everything 
would work well. To pay our due proportion for spiritual pur- 
poses is a plain duty resting upon every one. It is a free-will 
offering, but it is a debt lying at our door. 

It is a privilege to help in every good work according to our 
power. There is no loss by doing so, for giving is the surest way 
of getting : it brings happiness, blessing, and prosperity. Selfish 
greed, grudging, and hoarding is miserable ; it leads to miserly 
poverty, and hinders comfort and prevents success. Read Prov. 
xi. 24. 

We are called not only to pay for our own spiritual privileges, 
but to dispense to others at home and abroad that which we have 
freely received. 

Some do give cheerfully and liberally, but none should leave 
others to pay what is due from them. Let each examine carefully 
the proportion of his means that he gives, and beware of keeping 
back that which belongs to God. Read Hag. i. 6. 

The best way, and there is certainty and pleasure in it, is to 
give systematically: spend, say, nine-tenths of our income for 
our bodily wants, and the savings bank, and devote one-tenth 
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regularly to spiritual and charitable objects. Thus, out of 10s., 
one is given in charity or for spiritual objects; out of two 
shillings ; and for every ^100, ten are presented to God. Read 1 
Cor. xvi. 2. 

Want of consideration or thoughtlessness is the cause of some 
not subscribing to necessary' objects, and many do give for various 
other purposes, and also for charities unperceived ; but it is known 
to Him who seeth in secret. The upright man will consider it a 
privilege to help* and pay his share. 

Small offerings are highly valued, and, presented with prayer, 
bring a great blessing. Many such would tell and remove much 
difficulty. There is no wish to press unduly upon any one, but all 
are invited to enjoy the privilege and blessing of being generous. 

“Give, and it shall be given to you ” (Luke vi. 38). “It is 
more blessed to give than to" receive” (Acts xx. 25). “The love 
of Christ constraineth us ” (2 Cor. v. 14).' “All things coine of 
Thee, and of Thine own have we given Thee” (1 Chron. xxix. 14). 

My much misled warden I frequently visited in 
his last sickness. Another clergyman who attended 
him was sent to express to me his deep sorrow for 
the course he had taken. I told him there was 
nothing against me to ‘be mentioned. We would 
be as bad but for the restraining grace of God. I 
believe that God granted him repentance unto life. 
The other warden, Mr. Reeves, was greatly valued ; 
he continued in office to his death, and was much 
loved as a true Christian man. My new warden, 
Mr. Birch, was a good parish, officer, upright, straight- 
forward, and faithful. 

I did not often leave my parish, but I went once 
as deputation for the C. M. S. to Henley. It 
was a lovely drive there by the river, and I left 
at 4 A.M. next morning in glorious weather. I 
arrived before six, and found all in bed. . They had 
lost hours of delightful, pure, elastic air, charming 
as healthful. . It appeared such a pity to waste 
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these advantages, that I thought of getting up an 
Early Rising Society, but it was a failure. Domestic 
arrangements were against it. I live in hope that 
such difficulties will be overcome. It will be an 
individual and national blessing when they are. 
Very many people do not know what an early 
summer morning is. They have never tried it, and 
therefore do not care for it. For above fifty years 
we have always breakfasted at 8 a.m., and this saves 
an hour a day for the governess and children, and for 
work generally. Once, when in town for a day or 
two, I was invited to breakfast at ten with a gentle- 
man who resided there. On speaking of the beau- 
tiful sunrise I had seen, he was surprised beyond 
measure : he thought it impossible in London. I 
told him it was bright, fresh, and balmy before 
smoky fires were lit, and from the bridges espe- 
cially lovely sunrises may be witnessed. I knew a 
gentleman who, obliged to live in London, used to. 
send his children for an early walk on Waterloo 
Bridge — what a source of health and joy to them ! 
Early rising is nature’s dictate, and it is sure to be 
right. In a spiritual point of view it is of great 
importance, for it provides more time for quiet com- 
munion with God before joining the family. 

I sometimes went to Wycombe also for the Church 
Missionary Society. God has greatly blessed its 
labours, afld we had sermons and meetings in its 
behalf every year at Wooburn. A missionary spirit 
brings a reflex blessing : no parishes prosper like 
those where missions to the Jews and to the heathen 
are actively supported. 
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Restoration of exterior of church — Railway accident — Incidents during 
first restoration — Independent minister — Origin of the chapel — 
Church services — The rimrers — Reading-room — Scientific lectures 
— Duke of Wellington — Visit to the schools — Accident — Leam- 
ington — Sir J. Kay Shuttle woitli — Capitation minute — Day of 
humiliation for Bengal Mutiny — Godless colleges in India — Duty 
at Pau church — Reception of a lady into convent — Romanism — 
Biarritz— Emperor and Prince — San Sebastian — Return to English 
parish — Visit of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte to Vicarage. 

The church was still a very poor building outside, 
and the leaning walls and debased windows were a 
wretched eyesore. But other work had to be done. 
The churchyard was far too full, so a suitable piece 
of ground was added ; though it appears to lie low, 
it is very dry, which is more than can be* said for 
the old churchyard. It was finished • and opened by 
the Bishop in 1862. Next the new infant school 
was built at the Green in . 1 865. 

The restoration of the exterior of the church was 
commenced at last. It was a heavy Avork, and cost 
above ^4000, but there was no opposition of any 
kind, there were no pews to be locked, church rates 
had been dropped, and Dissenters did not come to 
the Vestries to hinder the committee. Alfred Gilbey, 
Esq., was- the chief contributor. The work included 
rebuilding some of the walls, erecting stone windows 
with rich tracery throughout the building, as near 
the original plan as could be discovered. I sub- 
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mitted the plans to Mr. George Edmond Street, 
the diocesan architect, who approved of them. In 
addition, there was the labour of removing the dila- 
pidated stucco from the tower and all the walls, 
building buttresses on every side and new battle- 
ments, and refacing the entire church with knapped 
flint. All the roofs were renewed, the chancel arch 
was enlarged by the kindness of Mrs. Llewellyn, 
a new clock and faces were given by Mrs. Morley, 
a very handsome carved stone pulpit was a present 
from W. Wilds, Esq., and several stained-glass win- 
dows were also gifts. One of the latter is in 
memory of a working man, “ the late William King, 
above fifty years parish clerk, beloved for his piety, 
faithfulness, and zeal.” The large west tower win- 
dow was a thank-offering : .it represents the six 
acts of mercy, and is treated in a natural style 
which speaks to all. It was executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, .Butler, and Bayne. Since the opening a 
beautiful memorial east window of the Ascension has 
been inserted. Mr. Pope was our valued architect 
on this occasion. The work added greatly to his 
credit in the profession (sec the drawings between 
pages 208 and 209). 

There were frequent accidents — the gates were 
smashed, at a level crossing on the railway. At last 
the Great Western Railway Company sent down an 
aged but much-valued servant from Slough Station, 
where he had been from the first. He arrived one 
day, without his family or belongings, and at twelve 
o’clock that night I was sent for. He had been 
sitting drowsily before the fire when the noise of a 
train coming aroused him. He rushed out, and at" 
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the risk of his life tried to open the gate — it was 
too late, and he was fearfully shattered, but chest, 
head, and stomach sound. Three doctors were there, 
and they said it was impossible for him to survive. 
I found him very calm, and thankful for my visit. 
I spent some time with him — his quiet fortitude was 
surprising. Speaking of the means of grace, he 
lamented his frequent deprivation of a Sabbath, and 
remarked, “ This railway work is wicked work.” 1 
left him and went to the doctors, who were in another 
room, and told them that such was his strength and 
firmness of mind that I was sure he could go through 
any operation. They thought it hopeless, and would 
not undertake it. He lived to their surprise, .and 
after three days they operated — but it was a second 
shock to the system, and he died. The manager at 
Paddington sent to me to do everything possible for 
him. 1 asked for a trained nurse, who came at once. 
Several men had been ordered to attend on him, 
but they were ignorant and caused him much agony 
in moving him. 

Amongst many others I had an excellent Sunday- 
school teacher whose case was rather peculiar. lie 
arrived in the parish when Mormonism was ram- 
pant, and after having belonged to various sects, 
then joined- the church and became a Sunday-school 
teacher. I delayed it, and still had great misgivings 
about him, for though he was intelligent, he was 
rather “ set up ” on account of his gifts of speaking 
and praying. Before long, just as I had feared, he 
joined the Mormonites, and was a most devoted and 
energetic apostle among them. 

Two years passed, and at last he came to my study 
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deeply ashamed and chastened in spirit. He re- 
canted his errors and ardently desired to rejoin the 
church ; he thought he had been allowed to be so 
misled in order to cure him of his self-confidence 
and conceit. Amongst other things, he said he could 
inform me of the anvil on which the untruth was 
forged as to my having an oratory for the worship 
of the Virgin Mary: he added that many still be- 
lieved it ; but I declined to hear who the author 
was. On the part of some there was great opposi- 
tion to our church and schools, but it did not 
injure us. It was a common observation that there 
was no railing against Dissenters from the parish 
pulpjt, whereas at chapel they constantly heard 
preaching against the church. 

The person mentioned above, who had been a Mor- 
monite, again became a Sunday-school teacher, and 
was most humble, devoted, and regular. He was now 
a great comfort to me, but some one opposed to the 
church tried to get him away from us. I found this 
had continued for a long time. However, one Sun- 
day morning, on my return at 7. a.m. from seeing a 
sick person, I found a note which had just been left 
at the Vicarage awaiting me. It was from my dear 
teacher, and couched in the most respectful and 
humble terms. It stated that he had long been 
entreated to leave the -church, but had held out 
against every suggestion of the kind ; now, however, 
he was told that a person who was very ill had never 
been visited by me, though it was a very distressing 
case, and he would have no peace if he continued 
with us, and felt that he must now, on this ground, 
withdraw. I "found that the patient was the poor 
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person I had just been visiting before my three 
services. I had regularly visited the case, and the 
district visitor had been there the night before, 
Saturday, and remained till 11.30. I wrote a state- 
ment of the facts to the teacher, and gave a copy of 
my reply and the teacher’s letter to my churchwarden, 
who retained it. He remained with us for a time, 
but before long went to America. I used to have 
•an annual letter from him, by which he continued 
to be very active in Sunday-school work. With 
reference to those who showed some enmity, I 
never had any feeling against them ; I could not 
against any parishioner ; they are ever in our prayers, 
and we have religious communion, so that it is easy 
to excuse them as mistaken or sadly misled. 

It is sometimes said, only declare the honest truth 
and you have enemies. I do not know that I have 
any, - but at that price, done in love, I would be content 
to have them. However many or bitter they may be, 
I lie so low in my own eyes that they cannot make 
me low'er in the dust. “O God, Thou knowestmy 
foolishness, and my sins are not hid from Thee.” 
The language of Agur (Prov. xxx. 2) suits me. The 
Lord will deliver from enemies, but my prayer is, 
“ Deliver me from that evil man, myself.” Slander 
will not hurt me. I am a poor cotton-wick (1 have 
seen the simile somewhere), but if the Lord gives 
me light, may it be “ to show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called me out of darkness into Ilia 
marvellous light.” One thing I know, that, how- 
ever utterly unworthy, God is merciful to me, and 
I joy to try and serve Him, and to bear whatever 
may be laid on me patiently and cheerfully, and to 
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look on all with forbearance, kindness, and brotherly 
love. 

The Independent minister, during my first few 
years, was an honest and hard-working man and 
“ an excellent preacher,” but he was greatly opposed 
for his faithfulness. “He was firm as to doctrine 
revealed, and not lax as to the holiness it requires, 
and also inflexible to ill, and obstinately just.” The 
persecution against him was very bitter, and most of 
his people tried to starve him out by taking seats 
in the chapels at adjoining parishes. A few godly 
poor remained, and they ever revered his memory. 

One day Dr. Itumsey, a gentleman greatly valued 
in the neighbourhood, was visiting me, and remarked 

that Mr. was ill and in great distress, and he 

thought he would die unless he could be sent away 
for a time. Quite privately T raised a small sub- 
scription, sent it through the doctor, and he went to 
the seaside for a few weeks. lie returned a little 
better, but soon took to his bed and died. I visited 
him a little before, and he said, “I ha\e had the 

worst blow to-day. Mr. , the eminent preacher, 

who was brought up in this house, has passed with 

Mr. three times, and never came in to see his 

sick brother.” He died two days after. His Memoir, 
which I have before me, was written by a gentleman 
very highly respected, Mr. Ilcyden, of the Indepen- 
dent Chapel in Wycombe. He was a man of private 
property, and wrote plainly as to the persecution, and 
says : “ There was a time when Christ’s ministers 
were crucified, thrown to lions, or burnt ; in the 
present day a different method is adopted to get 
them out of the world.” 
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The Wooburn, or rather “ Core’s End Chapel,” is 
partly endowed, and the income, I believe, is double 
that of the Vicarage. There is a good house, and 
they always have an able, earnest minister. Several 
wealthy Dissenters, I have heard, take an interest 
in it, and support it very liberally, probably from its 
origin. At the end of the last century five gradu- 
ates of Oxford were, to the shame of our Church, 
expelled for reading and praying with the poor in 
the villages around. It is not here or there, but- in 
every place where man is found there is blindness 
and sin. Two of these gentlemen, named Groves, 
belonged to Wooburn, and had been sent there by 
their father, who was a gentleman farmer at Core’s 
End, in order to prepare for the ministry of the 
Church of England. On returning to Wooburn 
they began reading .and preaching in their father’s 
barn. The numbers who came so increased that 
the barn was enlarged several times, and at last the 
present large chapel was built on its site. 

A Mr. English succeeded them ; he was a truly 
catholic and devoted minister. lie loved the articles 
and formularies of the Church, but not the practice 
in the Church as then exhibited. Two of his congre- 
gation, who rose from a humble position, built and 
endowed handsomely Loud water Episcopal Chapel, 
on the other side of Wooburn, where there was a 
great dearth of the means of grace. 

To return, I was always in the habit of Over-exert- 
ing my voice, and the many hours’ public duty on a 
Sunday, together with lectures on several week-day 
evenings, tried it not a little. The services in the 
schoolroom, while the church was being restored, were 
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more difficult than those in church, and great energy 
was necessary to keep our people together, for there 
were many attempts to draw them aside through the 
restoration. No discretion was allowed at that time 
to a clergyman : in the morning there was the full 
service, including Litany, ante-Communion service, 
and long sermon ; in the afternoon the regular even- 
ing service, with baptisms after the second lesson ; 
in the evening, after less than an hour’s interval, 
the full evening service again, with the same lessons 
and a third sermon. All this, . together with the 
anxiety and work about the restoration, was a great 
strain upon me. So I wrote to the Bishop to see if 
his Lordship would permit the services to be limited 
or in some way divided. I had a kind reply : he 
wished lie could, but he had no power. On his 
Lordship’s next visit to W ooburn I was rather 
amused when he said, “ We shall not have the whole 
service, only, the Litany pure and simple, leaving out 
the Thanksgiving and prayer for Parliament ’’—the 
new Act allowing of shortening the services, under 
certain circumstances, had just passed. 

About this time I was obliged one Saturday, un- 
expectedly, to go to town on trustee business. My 
sermons were not finished, but I had drawn out 
three skeletons, and indeed finished all but for a 
hiatus in each. Coming out of the Bank of England, 
I saw opposite, in Finch Lane, a large placard about 
Martin’s three last Scripture pictures. They were 
my three subjects.' I went in and saw them, and 
resisted great importunities to subscribe for prints 
of them. At night I filled in my sermons with 
some slight reference to Martin’s pictures. On Mon- 
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day a gentleman from London, who happened to be 
in the congregation the day before, called at the 
Vicarage and asked me to print them. However, I 
declined. 

The personal pronoun is continually occurring — 
but, once for all, I would say, with another, “ Let my 
Own Ego die and God alone he praised.” With me 
there is no room for ostentation. It' is said, “ An iron 
pot is apt to think itself a silver vase,” but I have 
reason to be deeply humbled and abased for short- 
coming in everything and my utter unworthiness. 
St. Luke, and the other apostles, with beautiful 
modesty drop the events in which they were specially 
concerned. We would wish to follow this example, 
at however great a distance, but it cannot well bo 
in relating the facts and circumstances of one’s own 
life. 

We had an admirable peal of eight bells in the 
tower, but these were at first a source of some 
anxiety to me, for the men rang when they liked 
and for what they pleased, and I had reason to 
fear that things were not altogether what could be 
wished in the ringing-loft, a part of the church. 
The first thing under the circumstances was to 
make suitable rules for the belfry, and the next to 
visit it during their practice whenever I was not 
engaged at lectures. The following is from a page 
in our magazine to church-bell ringers : — 

“The ringers should be good characters and a 
credit to the church. The belfry should be well 
ordered, and the ringers and their households among 
the best conducted in the parish. The bells should 
lead us to think of our end, and every time they 
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toll make us remember that ere long one of them 
will have to knell 

“Our passing-bell.” 

None should remain standing in the tower or idling 
at the door or corners: it looks bat . an< j j g a g rea t 
evil. The law empowers the church var( j ens to pre- 
vent standing about in the churchya.j anc j a little 
consideration of what is due to God s jj ouse an d 
God’s Day will hinder any one from d^ n „. so p or 
ringing a peal during the week a good get of prac . 
tised ringers is necessary.” 

Of course, we had rules for admissh n s tj]j 
they were not all God-fearing men. Oi the other 
hand, there was not sufficient reason — to 

weed out the two or three whom we did not wish to 
retain. We subsequently joined with other parishes 
in a society for bell-ringing, and the increased over- 
sight, with interchange of ringers and stringent rules, 
assisted considerably. \ 

When the Wycombe Branch Railway Was com- 
menced we opened our new schools in the\evenings 
as a reading-room for the navvies. After the*' comple- 
tion of the railway we continued the reading-rc^om and 
library, and secured a good lecturer every Thursday or 
some scientific and useful subject. The South iBucks 
Lecturers’ Society was very useful in this mt a ff e ? 
but now it has ceased to exist. We used to tip r 
face the lecture with a hymn and short prayer. T> u t 
led to a nice tone, and our lecturers generally saV e 
they would try and introduce, the practice elsewhere^ 
It was not my idea, but at the first lecture, which 
I gave myself, on the mechanical powers, I saw that 
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the people had brought their Hymn-books. I gladly 
took the hint, but was puzzled to find a hymn upon the 
agencies employed to facilitate the raising of weights 
or the overcoining of resistance. However, I selected 
one on the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 

On the death of the l)uke of Wellington I gave 
a lecture on his life and character, dwelling on 
his sense of duty and love of truth, exactness, 
punctuality, and his direct, simple, straightforward 
manner. I had a sketch on the black-board from* 
Count D’Orsay's statuette, and add a reduced copy 
on the opposite page, as I have given one, page 116, 
of his great competitor on the battlefield. 

About this time the first missionary meeting 
took place at Windsor ; it W'as got up by my friend, 
Mr. Williams, the librarian at Eton. Soldiers were 
present, and in the course of my address I gave the 
Duke’s view as to missions. His chaplain was speak- 
ing against such as useless, when Wellington told 
him his marching orders were, “ Qo ye into all the 
world,” &c. It had nothing to do with his opinion ; 
he was not asked for that. The use of missions was 
to be left to Ilim who gave the orders ; we had only 
to obey, and go into all the world with the Gospel 
message. However, we have abundant evidence that 
God does bless the effort to obey our marching orders. 
Archdeacon Farrar lately declared in a sermon, 
“ There is no work of God which has received so ab- 
solute, so unprecedented, so disproportionate a bless- 
ing as the foreign missionary work of the Church.” 

Our reading-room prospered ; books, newspapers, 
and periodicals were liberally supplied. I am not 
very favourable to newspaper reading. If a person 
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knows the page which is likely to have the informa- 
tion he needs, and is not tempted to wander else- 
where, there will not be much time lost over the 
paper. Leading articles are too apt to be taken as 
gospel, and prevent the exercise of our own judg- 
ment. What we want are facts. Let us learn them, 
and from them form a true opinion. We had also 
a few young men for instruction in drawing and 
higher subjects at one end of the large room. This 
'reading-room was very useful, and was successful for 
a good many years, but one evening the then leading 
Dissenter visited the room and expressed himself 
highly pleased with what he witnessed. A few 
weeks after the chapel was opened for reading and a 
lecture. This, of course, did not help us, but worse 
still, a good Churchman opened his Sol-room at his 
mill for a similar purpose, only more exclusive. We 
nevertheless persevered for a long time, though it was 
a great expense to me, and it seemed rather absurd 
and extravagant to have two or more lecturers from 
town every week for one parish. 

One day I met a gentleman of Core’s End at the 
station, who said, “ Oh, there was a most interesting 
lecture on Nineveh at the chapel last night.” I 
replied, “ Why, we have a gentleman coming to the 
Vicarage to-morrow to give a lecture on the same 
subject in our schools.” I felt that I could not 
justify the cost for such a small advantage as it u^w 
was, and was not sorry to have a plea for discon- 
tinuing it, so I closed the rooms. It was not very 
long before the chapel-room was also shut up, and 
the other soon followed suit. Since that date a 
gentleman came to the parish who has very libel-ally 
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built a good working men's club-house, which is 
open every week-day as a reading-room. 

Our Church of England schools have now been 
opened above thirty years, and a vast number of’chil- 
dren have passed through them, receiving a sound 
education. The Government and diocesan reports 
are very excellent, so that we have indeed much for 
which to be thankful. The grants also are high, and 
there is no lack of funds now. This was not always 
the case ; for many years the education of the parish 
was a great burden to me, and I was often urged to 
close the schools. Though the instruction' given 
was of-the best, our parish did not come under the 
rules of the Government Education Department ; their 
plan only helped parishes that could raise a certain 
fixed amount of voluntary subscriptions. This would 
have been just if all parishes were of equal size and 
wealth ; that,, however, is very far from being the 
case. In process of time a happy change came over 
the councils of the Education Department, by which 
every parish, however poor, had a fair hope of help. 
As it has been thought that I had something to do 
with this, I will just unfold the plain unvarnished 
tale, and let others judge. 

* A connection of mine came on a visit to the 
Vicarage. One day he passed several hours at the 
school examining all the classes. I met him as he 
was coming out of the porch ; he was delighted, 
and said, “What aid do you get from Government 
for these schools?". I replied, “We get nothing; 
we are not in a position to claim a grant.” “Why," 
he said, “this is just the sort of parish they should 
help : the living is poor, there are no gentry, and you . 
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have six of your mills standing still in consequence of 
bankruptcies.” “ That is just the reason,” rejoined I, 
“ why we get no help ; if we were rich we could have 
assistance, but I have never been able to obtain the 
amount of voluntary subscriptions required in order 
to merit our receiving a grant.” He seemed as- 
tonished, and told me his case was this : his living 
was over /Tooo a year, and he had members 
of Parliament and peers residing in his parish, he 
had never to walk a step to collect contributions, 
cheques and subscriptions were sent to him, and at 
the end of the year Government awarded over £100 
to the schools. They scarcely knew what to do with 
such a sum, but the committee met and divided it in 
bonuses to the teachers. 

He left us, and soon after I met with an accident 
which completely laid me aside. It occurred on this 
wise : I was Called one Sunday after the afternoon ser- 
vice to visit a poor woman who was dying. I went 
hurriedly off with a long springy step. When I was 
half-way some chief tendon broke in my foot. I was 
obliged to lean against a tree for a time, and then 
went on to the cottage. After my rest there I man- 
aged to get back pretty well, but as I came down 
from the pulpit after the third service my leg was 
caught' up with great pain : nevertheless the next 
morning I was out before- seven o’clock to see one , v 
two sick persons, but reached home with difficulty, 
and only by leaning on a working man’s arm. 1 
still thought the mischief was nothing more than a 
twist, and tried continually to get about, hoping that 
by use it Would get well. 

At the end of three weeks, however, my leg had 
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swollen higher than the knee, and I was brought 
to a complete stand. I scarcely knew what to do, 
but at this juncture a gentleman was providentially 
found to take my duty, and I went to Southend. I 
suffered much, and for some time gained little or 
no power of locomotion. From this retreat I litho- 
graphed a letter to my parishioners and sent it to 
every dwelling. The following is a copy : — 

“ My dear Friend, — Separated as I am from you, through a 
painful dispensation, I can yet communicate with you by letter, 
though but briefly. It is a trying providence which has shut me 
out from you, for my heart yearns over Wooburn, but 1 pray it may 
be overruled by our Heavenly Father for good. 

“Now that I am absent from dear Wooburn, I would continue 
to think, as far as possible, of each. I pray that some who only 
heard the Word when I was with you may now learn that it is 
not enough to hear of Christ and to approve of the Gospel, but be 
led, through grace, to experience what it is to receive Christ, to 
renounce the world, and to follow our Lord’s blessed steps — a 
sense of full and free pardon constraining to holiness in the daily 
life ! 

“ Some, again, neglected God’s House. May they be brought 
to feel their sin and danger ! May they be convinced and brought 
to repentance, and determine, in God’s strength, that their place in 
His'Courts shall no longer be empty, but that they and theirs shall 
regularly frequent it for prayer and praise and hearing the message 
God shall send them by His minister. 

“But some, blessed bo the God of all grace, rejoice in their 
Saviour. I pray they may have a continued copious effusion of 
the Holy Ghost in all His quickening, sanctifying, sealing, com- 
forting influences on their souls. By watchfulness, self-examina- 
tion, prayer, and unceasing coming to Jesus may they be kept 
in the way of peace, and grow in grace, holiness, and usefulness ! 

“ Some may be cast down, and tried. May a sense of weakness, 
difficulty, sin, lead such to the fulness treasured up in Christ for 
them. In Him there is grace, pardon, strength, guidance, wisdom, 
righteousness — all you need. A knowledge of our own nothing- 
ness makes Christ increasingly precious. He is our great burden- 
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bearer, and though in the world you shall have tribulation, He 
says, ‘ In Me you shall have peace/ 

“ If your case, dear friend, is not such as you know in your con- 
science it must be for salvation, after prayerfully searching your 
Bible, delay not, rest not, until your peace is made with God, 
through the blood and righteousness of Christ, by the work of the 
Holy Spirit on your heart ! 

“ In conclusion, I implore our Heavenly Father to visit you 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and every day, and all the day, with His 
most gracious Spirit ! Oh ! habitually live near to God, sit con- 
tinually at Christ’s feet and learn of Him — believe all His Love to 
you. Kemember, too, that your example is a talent — let it daily 
tend to God’s glory ; it especially does so by regularity at the 
means of grace — your presence is a stimulus to others, but your 
absence and neglect will be a hindrance to precious souls. 

“ Lastly, I would ask you to forgive my manifold deficiencies, 
and to pray for me that I may be meetened for our Divine Master’s 
use, and, if it be His will, restored. With Christian love, and 
especiaj. sympathy with the poor, the sick, the afflicted, and tried, 
— I am, your affectionate but unworthy Minister, 

“Southend, 15 th Jane 1857." 

• Things were looking rather dark at this time, as 
I had to pay for my supply at Wooburn, when un- 
expectedly I was offered duty at Leamington. I 
said I was quite unfitted for going about ; had it 
been otherwise I should not be away from my own 
parish. I was told that no visiting was required ; it 
was Trinity Church, with no district assigned, which 
Sir Tilson Marsh had undertaken, but which he 
wished to leave for six or seven weeks. According’-' 
I went, and had a seat made in the reading-desk anu 
pulpit, and used to go in a wheel-chair to and from 
the services. 

Dr. Hitchman was very kind in attending me, but 
though I am now able to get about pretty well, the 
tendon will never reunite, and I sometimes suffer 
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considerably. It was, on the whole, a pleasant in- 
terlude, for we made many friends in the congrega- 
tion, and had always a very crowded church. Still, 
as there was no parish work, I had for the first time 
some leisure, and it occurred to me I might perhaps 
stir up the Government Education Department with 
advantage. I accordingly wrote to the Secretary, Sir 
J. Kay Shuttleworth, setting forth the hardships 
experienced by poor parishes and the unreasonable- 
ness of their rules, seeing that all parishes were' not 
alike, either as to size or wealth. He was very con : 
fident that their rules were just and right, and the 
correspondence became lively and warm. At last 
he wrote to this effect, that their principle was to 
help those who helped themselves, and that if I was 
as active as others in collecting I should get help 
from Government, like them. Then I related to him 
the above anecdote, and added : “ My friend never 
walked a yard to obtain contributions, whereas I 
can prove that I have walked seventy miles to get 
a single promised subscription, and have not yet 
received it ; nevertheless, you send his rich parish 
above ^100, but grant nothing to poor Wooburn.” 
It was not many weeks before new regulations came 
out, of which capitation for every child attending was 
the principle, and this reached every parish fairly. 

While we were at Leamington a day of humilia- 
tion was appointed on account of the Indian or 
rather Bengal Mutiny. On that occasion I quoted a 
passage from a sermon preached by a missionary 
many years before ; he alluded to the godless system 
of education forced on India by . Government in 
1834, by which not a verse of God’s Word was 
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allowed to be introduced into the colleges, although 
any superstitious or infidel work was tolerated. The 
colleges did not for a time prosper, except where 
Christian schools had pioneered the way and broken, 
down native prejudices ; hence the restriction was 
unnecessary, as well as a shameful compromise of 
faith and principle : whilst wc undermined the native 
religions, we supplied nothing in their stead. Ere 
very long we might meet an educated native in 
the Calcutta bazaar well up in the infidelity of Tom 
Paine, but ignorant of' anything in support of the 
Christian religion. 

Newspapers, too, were started in the vernacular 
languages, which served up for the native masses 
translations of articles from disloyal European 
journals, with added abuse of their own directed 
against their rulers ; thus a disaffected state of feel- 
ing was produced against Government. In short, we 
were living on the brink of a volcano ; the cartridges 
said to be greased with bullock’s fat were the match 
which brought about the sad and awful explosion. 
This was all prophesied as the necessary result- of 
our .policy in the extract which I gave, and my ser- 
mon was fully reported in one of the Leamington 
papers. 

Mr. Bromley was there at that time ; he followed 
Dr. Marsh, at St. Mary’s, but has since be<y • 
obliged, like myself, to resign. I used to meet Dr. 
Winslow on platforms sometimes ; his able and ex- 
cellent works are well known, and he was 'equally 
popular in pulpit and on platform. I had only two* 
services, and I heard that in the evening many of 
our people used to go to his chapel, so I ventured 
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an expression that with his views he ought to join 
the Church of England. He soon left Leamington 
for a chapel at Bath, and subsequently was ordained 
in the Established Church. 

A few years after, I had got into a low state of 
health in consequence of being continually over- 
taxed, and was strongly recommended to go abroad 
for a long rest. I did not see my way to comply 
with this prescription, but went to Southend instead, 
and from thence took Sunday duty which offered. 
While I was there a friend sent me an advertise- 
ment from a gentleman offering to exchange his 
duty in Rue Serviez, Pau, France, for that of an 
English parish during eight months ; a most excel- 
lent recommendation was given me of the gentleman, 
and in a fortnight I left England with my family for 
the south of France. I felt great difficulty about 
the undertaking, but was encouraged by most kind 
letters from Bishop Wilberforce and others. 

On arriving I found things rather unpleasant. The 
people were greatly opposed to the regular chaplain, 
and had written more than once to the Bishop of 
London hoping that he would be removed, but with- 
out avail. In a few days I had a letter forwarded 
from Dr. Tait asking me to call at London House be- 
fore I left England, but of course it was too late. • The 
poor man was exceedingly disliked, but there were no 
very tangible reasons for his removal that I heard of. 
The opposition, however, was so strong that during 
the summer, while he was away, the people had built 
a new church and given up their seats in Rue Serviez ; 
until my arrival they were not aware that he intended 
to remain in England for the winter. The issue was 
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that, without an exception, they all returned to the 
old church within a few weeks. 

There were about three thousand visitors in the 
place, and scarcely a family that had not one or more 
members afflicted' with consumption. Hence the 
sphere was like a huge hospital to the clergyman 
and doctors, though the healthy members, and too 
often some of the others, managed to have a good 
deal of gay society. 

The climate is sedative, soothing, and I should say 
lowering to those who, like myself, needed a- bracing 
atmosphere. Pau is very well suited to carriage- 
folk, for there are beautiful drives in the neighbour- 
hood^ — a new one, they say, for every day in the year. 
For pedestrians there is the lovely Park, with its 
magnificent views of the Pyrenees and the placid 
plateau beneath. The castle at one end, in which 
Henri Quatre was born, is very fine, well situated, and 
picturesque. The drawing of Pau, opposite, includes 
the castle, cathedral, and river Gave. There is a dam 
down the river for the adjoining mill, and that part 
reflects the castle as perfectly as a looking-glass. 

Visitors sometimes, on meeting me in the street, 
kindly asked me into their carriage for a drive : in 
this way I had opportunities of making several 
sketches. I give one of Morlaix church, and also 
one of Sassos on the mountain road to Spain : th. 
drawings face the next page. The former is remark - 
Vle for its very fine Saxon door; and the church 
cehSassos, in a wild and thinly populated part, is 
popu’-erfully picturesque, and such as we do not find 
service, our mountains in the Lake district. 
our’peoj.1 went to Bagneres de Bigorre, where there 
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are not only sulphur baths, but hot springs fre- 
quently spouting out of the ground, and in some of 
the houses they have no need to boil water, for they 
have only to lift a plank in . the ground-floor and 
drop a bucket into the hot stream underneath. 

We returned by Lourdes, through a wild and 
beautiful country. It was in 1863, before much atten- 
tion was given to the supposed apparition of the 
Virgin. This was not believed in at first by the 
priests, but the credulous people so supported the 
idea that at last it was adopted by the authorities. 
Now it has become a wonderful shrine. The grotto, 
churches, and a town have arisen out of this super- 
stition, and thousands of pilgrims visit it annually for 
cures. A great trade is carried on in relics, and jars 
and bottles of the so-called sacred water are carried 
by the pilgrims to their homes throughout Europe 
and America. Vast sums are expended there, and 
the infatuated people return generally with dis- 
appointed hopes and lightened purses. 

Our church at Pau was full on Sundays, and 
there- was quite a large congregation on Wednes- 
day. I heard that among the English visitors there 
were thirty-two clergymen, eight peers, and twenty- 
six lawyers. In my state of health the work was 
very heavy, for the cases of -extreme illness were 
many. The sick-bed scenes were often distressing 
in the extreme, but not infrequently encouraging 
and spiritually very bright. The collections for 
religious societies and charities were large. That 
for the cotton famine, I think, was about ^1400. 
We received the greatest kindness from the con- 
gregation at all times ; bn New Year’s Day I was 
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surprised by a gentleman calling and handing me a 
purse from our people of 140 napoleons. 

During our stay a rather important event occurred. 
Mr. C., since Monsignore, was engaged there under 
Cardinal W. as a kind of drawing-room missionary 
to the visitors. He was by all accounts an extremely 
pleasant, plausible man, and used to make his way, 
by mistake of course, into the lodgings of several 
Protestant visitors. Three years before, a Scotch lady 
had been perverted to the Church of Rome ; she 
was now induced to take the black veil and be shut 
up for life. Invitations were sent round to all the 
visitors to come and hear the sermon on her recep- 
tion-. Very many, as I think wrongly, went. 

Tire sermon, from a Spanish priest, was an out- 
rageous attack on Protestantism. I was very unwell 
and at home this Friday, but reports of it reached 
me. I was in doubt what to do, as I did not like 
controversy and I could not go out to learn parti- 
culars. My doctor, Sir Alexander Taylor, came on 
Saturday and put me in a hot bath, when I had some 
consultation with him. There was such an amount 
of indignation among our people at the gross things 
said against their religion, that I determined to 
preach on the subject next day. A sermon which I 
had previously preached on the “ Papal Aggression ” 
in England assisted me, or I could scarcely have bee.- 
prepared. The next morning, though still very 
poorly, I got to the church ; a friend read prayers 
and I preached. Every one wished, but no one ex- 
pected, to hear the subject handled, and my sermon 
fell as a bombshell among them. Several deputa- 
tions came to beg a loan erf the manuscript or per- 
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mission to copy it, and some to ask would I be brave 
enough to print it. I made no objection .to the 
latter course, and it was done. Mr. C. had a copy, 
and I have reason to know that he carefully perused 
it. Our people were glad of the sermon, and said 
that it met their difficulties in answering Papists.- 
The sale paid all expenses, and every copy was 
disposed of. 

While at Pau a noble soldier of the East India 
Company died there— Sir- James Outram. I was sent 
for by his excellent wife, a remarkably intelligent 
Scotch lady, and was in the adjoining room when he 
passed away. His remains lie in W cstminster Abbey, 
with a fine monument in white marble by Mr. Noble 
over them. 

When my time was expired at Hue Serviez I was 
offered the new church which had been built, but 
under the circumstances I declined the appointment. 
As we could not well return to England yet, I was 
named by the Colonial and Continental Society 
for the chaplaincy at Biarritz. We remained there 
through the summer. A sketch of the place is opposite. 
The Bernardine convent is in the distance beyond the 
lighthouse, the Villa Eugenie near the beach below, 
the Bains Napoleon nearer, the oyster-beds still closer, 
and the Port Pecheur under the cliff at your feet. The 
islets and rocks in the bay are picturesque, and each 
of them hollowed by an arch underneath. This is 
accounted for by there being thin, soft, and hard 
strata alternately in the rocks ; the sea washes away 
the soft, and the other falls in, generally making 
an arch. 

During our stay I had an opportunity of seeing 
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San Sebastian. The road there is most interesting 
and beautiful, passing St. Jean de Luz, Passages, Irun, 
and the river Bidassoa, which you cross into Spain. 
These are the Basque Provinces, and the inhabitants 
have a very peculiar and interesting history. Their 
language is one of the most ancient in Europe. 
Prince Lucien Napoleon Bonapai'te, who is a great 
linguist and spends his time well, is now trans- 
lating the Bible into the Basque language for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The little island 
Phasant is neutral, between the two countries, and the 
rulers of each have met there for important trans- 
actions. Fuentarrabia is the next important place. 
Once a strong Spanish outpost, now it is little more 
than a picturesque ruin; it is on a promontory jutting 
out into the Bay of Biscay, and is a charming subject 
for a painter. 

San Sebastian is equally so, but in a different style. 
The Spaniards call it the “ pearl of the sea,” and a 
sketch of it faces this page. It played an important 
part as a fortress during the Peninsular War, and its 
siege formed a lesson for instruction in the course 
of Fortification at Addiscombe College. Ascending 
the hill, it is .very touching to see the marble slabs 
let into the rocks in memory of various English 
officers who were killed in taking the fort. It was 
in the hands of the French when Wellington laid 
siege to it in 1813; the struggle was most sanguinary, 
but successful. San Sebastian is the Brighton of 
Madrid during the bathing season. 

Biarritz is more bracing than Pau, and there are 
many nice walks, so it suits pedestrians better. The 
visitors were so numerous in the season that accom- 
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modation could not be had, and frequently people 
called at 12 p.m. offering twenty francs a night for 
a bed. The Emperor and Empress were at Villa 
Eugenie, and my younger children used generally in 
an evening to play with the Prince Imperial on the 
lawn, together with other young people. ' lie was 
a bright, cheerful l?oy and well brought up ; it was 
delightful to see his obedience and happy way with 
his parents. 

Before I left six skeletons were found in levelling 
the Atalaye. When Wellington besieged Bayonne 
his hospital was there, and no doubt these were the 
remains of soldiers who died. I had them buried 
in the English Cemetery, with a suitable inscription 
on stone. In a garden not far from Biarritz I sketched 
the grave of three British officers. The inscription 
is as follows: — “Ci + Git Le Lieut: Colonel S. C. 
Martin, Les Capitaines Thomson et Watson, de la 
Garde Royale de S. M. B. Tuent sur le Champ de 
Bataille, Le 14 Deer. 1813.” 

I was now longing t© get home, so I resigned the 
chaplaincy and had a joyful return to my parish. On 
my arrival I invited as many of the poor as the 
schools would hold to meet me at tea. However, I 
had an unexpected surprise, for on going to receive 
them I was told they were about to present me with 
a silver tea and coffee service. It came upon me 
unawares and suddenly. I do not like or look for 
such things, but it was too late to hinder it, and I 
went through the ordeal. It was trying, though I 
deeply felt their kindness, as well as my own un- 
worthiness. Some years before I had stopped • a 
similar effort on the part of dear Woobum people. 
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After our return, one summer afternoon the ser- 
vant came to the study, saying a gentleman had come 
in a carriage, and she had shown him into the draw- 
ing-room, but he had not given his name. X went 
in, and recognised the features, but could not re- 
member where I had seen them. lie apologised for 
calling, and said he was looking up old Buckingham- 
shire words and phrases for a book he was writing, 
and thought 1 might be able to assist him. I men- 
tioned some expressions I had heard used by aged 
parishioners, but my French was very bad, and his 
English little better, and we sometimes got into 
difficulty. At last I remembered I had a daughter 
within, a good French scholar, and I called her, 
much to my relief. 1 was still cogitating on his face, 
when he rose to leave, thanking me, and saying he 
had not got a card, but he would write his name. 
I handed him a card, and he wrote on it, “ Prince 
Lucien Louis Bonaparte.” I at once said, “ I could 
not remember where it was that. I had seen you, 
but it was at Oxford when you took your doctor’s 
degree.” 

We asked him to stop to tea, and had it with 
my family on the lawn. He was very affable and 
pleasant : on leaving he asked me to call and see him 
.at his house in town. Some months after I had a 
long day’s business there, but arrived at Paddington 
before my train, so I sought out his residence down 
Westbourne Grove. On arriving his Excellency took 
me round the rooms, which were all lined with books, 
even the doors, and then asked me to take some re- 
. freshment. Biscuits and wine were brought, and he 
asked, “ Can you guess who sent me this wine ? ” I 
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did not, and he said, “It came from the Duke of 
Wellington.” The approximation of the two names 
Bonaparte and Wellington was striking. He after- 
wards kindly sent me a photograph of the Prince 
Imperial. 

The above-mentioned lawn was beautiful with 
shady trees planted by my predecessor, and a useful 
institution, especially for public teds : we often 
enjoyed such during our residence. When I first 
came people used to hold very much aloof from each 
other, and there was great separation between dif- 
ferent classes. We had such gatherings to try and 
promote sympathy and a fpllow-fceling among them ; 
it was curious to see the effect, and how the highest 
and lowest more readily united, while those nearer in 
lank were slow to amalgamate. 
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Book-saloon — Caxton boys — Confirmation — Bishop Wilberforce — 
Romish Catechism — Bishop removes ornaments from the Holy 
Table — Doubters in Holy Scripture — Believers — Christianity a 
happy religion — Hints for morning, noon, and night — Assistance 
in private prayer. 

Though we had thirty-two public-houses, and scarcely 
any of them making profits, I quite failed in getting 
up a bookseller’s shop. Many attempts were made, 
but unsuccessfully; then we’ opened the schools at long 
intervals, on a Saturday, as a book-saloon. We had 
tables from end to end covered with attractive books 
and pictures ; this plan answered very fairly, and led 
frequently to interesting results, for some came to see 
or to buy whom I had never found in their homes 
or at church. Bishop Wilberforce heard of my book- 
saloon, and was so pleased that his Lordship sent me 
^5 to cover losses. Of course, there were expenses 
by books unsold, but nothing of which to speak. 

Another scheme I had to get useful books circu- 
lated was by Caxton boys. I selected four or five 
intelligent lads, and sent them every Saturday to 
different districts of the parish. They each had a 
Caxton cap, a well-stocked basket, and an account- 
book. In the evening they returned with the results 
of their work, which averaged four shillings each, 
and they were given twopence on every shilling. In 
this way we sold in the parish during the year above 
^50 worth of Bibles, Prayer-books, and Christian 
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Knowledge and Tract Societies’ publications. Of 
course, most people got their books from London or 
the neighbouring towns, but my object was to reach 
those who seldom or never left their home. 

A singular event occurred not long before one 
of our Confirmations. Bishop Wilberforce almost 
always confirmed at our church, and candidates came 
from two or three adjoining parishes. At our first 
Confirmation in 1848 we had sixty-two candidates 
belonging- to Wooburn, to each of whom was given 
a copy of “Bickersteth on the Holy Communion,” 
small edition, after the service. His Lordship’s 
addresses were always very searching and impres- 
sive. It was a profitable time, and I used to wish 
that there was no lapse between the visits. 

There was considerable opposition sometimes on 
the part of Dissenters : it was very trying, but they 
thought they were doing right in hindering. A fort- 
night before we were expecting the Bishop for one of 
these solemn occasions I received a letter enclosing 
a Catechism, and saying that the Bishop approved 
of it and wished it introduced quietly into parishes. 
A facsimile of the letter is on the following page. 

I looked at the Catechism, and marked several 
Bomish answers to questions. By the first post I 
enclosed it to his Lordship, with a letter expressing 
my views strongly. Before I received an answer 
there was a leading artjcle in a local paper, giving 
extracts from the Catechism, and denouncing the 
Bishop not lightly — had it been grounded on fact 
it was not too severe. This paper was circulated 
to my confirmation candidates. However, the next 
day his Lordship’s answer came, thanking me for my 
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letter, enclosing the book, and saying he was utterly 
opposed to the vile Catechism ; he feared it was circu- 
lated by- some enemy, and concluded, “Let us pray 
God yet against their wickedness.” He authorised 
me to make any use of the letter, and I at once wrote 
to the editor enclosing his Lordship’s denial, and 
saying, “ What I wrote I did as a duty to souls for 
which I am set to watch.” The editor had received 
the Catechism from a neighbouring parish. I have 
the > Bishop’s letter, and also that enclosing the book, 
of which the foregoing is a copy. 

A somewhat similar thing occurred again. There 
was a reopening of a church in the north of the 
county, and it was stated in the daily paper that his 
Lordship entered the church and went to the Vestry 
without perceiving the decorations on the Holy Table. 
Then, after robing, on coming in to the service he 
saw them, and had them at once removed before 
commencing. In a letter in a neighbouring paper it 
was stated to be a sham : it had all been arranged 
before between his Lordship and the clergyman in 
the Vestry, and the Bishop was to come in, affect 
surprise, and act the Protestant. This abominable 
libel was sent to my candidates. I wrote about it, 
and a reduced facsimile of his Lordship’s letter to’ 
me is on the following page. 

Such aspersions are difficult to remove from some 
minds : in hopes of doing so I give the above 
account. His Lordship was appointed to the diocese 
of Oxford a little before my going to Wooburn, so 
he was our Bishop for many years. He was a fre- 
quent visitor to our parish, for opening the church, 
consecrating new graveyard, .thanksgiving service, 
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&c., and they were always delightful days when he 
came. We differed perhaps, but there was never the 
slightest pressure on such points, and his Lordship 
was always most kind. 

To recur to my work, I have met some who have 
doubted and then given up the Holy Scriptures and 
lost faith. 'By some subtle temptation they have been 
robbed of this precious treasure. That which God 
has revealed is too often treated lightly in common con- 
versation and in books of general reading. How easy 
it is to tread the inviting but specious and plausible 
downhill path of scepticism ! How difficult to climb 
back to faith ! Nothing is impossible with God : may 
the consideration of the following be blessed by Ilim 
to the restoration to faith, peace, and joy of some 
dear doubting soul ! “ From hardness of heart and 

contempt of Thy Word, good Lord, deliver us ! ” 

Man’s knowledge is small, and his experience very 
imperfect, so he is not qualified or competent to 
judge, but the wisdom, truth, and love of the Revcaler 
are infinite, and we may well trust to His guidance. If 
we judge the Word by short-sighted human standards 
we are sure to be wrong. As there are mysteries 
in nature, so there are difficulties in Revelation. At 
the final consummation His Word will be justified in 
those very points which now seem, through our want 
of knowledge, dark and difficult to believe. Revela- 
tion and true science can never be at variance. The 
work and the Word of God never contradict each 
other, but we may interpret either of them wrongly. 
If there are new discoveries, we should not dogmatise 
upon them : an open mind and a suspended judgment 
is the true scientific position. 
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Some critics would be wiser and more merciful 
than God, WhQ “ is love.” The Bible does not 
gratify our curiosity, but it answers its own purpose, 
and myriads rejoice in the light, rest, and happiness 
which they have, by God’s grace, received from 
searching it. It brings a peace, wisdom, and holi- 
ness to such as humbly believe it which no other 
book can offer. 

The very difficulties which present themselves 
have their use : they try and test our hearts whether 
we are willing and desirous to learn God’s ways : want 
of will is often the true hindrance — “ eav ^ <f>i\ofia6r)s 

eat] TroXufj.adtj'S." 

Revelation gradually unfolds from the most 
primitive germ to the perfect consummation. All 
grows harmoniously from the beginning, and it is 
throughout consistent, faithful, edifying, and saving. 
It evolves naturally, dispensation after dispensation, 
and forms one homogeneous, instructive, and fruitful 
whole. Hooker well says : “If truth do anywhere 
manifest itself, seek not to smother it with glozing 
delusions ; acknowledge the greatness thereof, and 
think it your best victory when the same doth pre- 
vail over you!” 

' It is remarkable that some Christians in the West 
should be sitting loose to the Bible, while Brahmins 
in the East are every year venerating it more highly. 
It is being read in homes in India where missionaries 
have never reached., and is producing an influence 
where Christianity has not been adopted, and some 
Hiiidoo priests have even proposed to add it to their 
sacred books. A highly educated Mussulman gentle- 
man from Calcutta was calling on me one day, who 
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had been studying for the law, and he remarked on 
the wonderful change that has taken place through 
British rule and the circulation of the Bible. His 
own people, he said, and even the women, were 
studying English literature and the Scriptures. 

Inspiration has lost ground with some, and there 
is a wave of scepticism passing over the Christian 
world, but there is no reason for it. The criticisms 
now in vogue vary and are in collision, so they can- 
not stand. You may take the Holy Scriptures as the 
sure testimony of God, for there is no error or mis- 
take which can affect any doctrine or precept. The 
writers with different talents and dispositions are the 
voice, but the Holy Spirit is the speaker. The Bible 
has weathered many attacks for many ages, and, if 
we cling to it, the future and its discoveries will 
justify our course. Criticisms representing anything 
as wrong have always proved mistaken, and they ever 
will. The Holy Scriptures have no need to fear 
science or the advance of knowledge. 

We shall never understand here the origin of evil, 
or the mystery of election : we must be. humbled and 
leave these deep things to God. There are diffi- 
culties enough to baffle presumption, but there is 
simplicity sufficient for the teachable inquirer who 
would seek to know God through Jesus Christ by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Fifty years ago we had only the Divine Word in 
manuscripts and printed, but now we have tablets and 
cylinders discovered which confirm almost every histo- 
rical name in Old Testament histqry. The Bible speaks 
with authority, but it does not bend to our curiosity. 
For instance, there was one rather remarkable diffi- 
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culty until a few years back. Daniel was made third 
in the kingdom, and the question was — Why not 
second, for the king wished him to be highest ? A 
tablet since dug up explains it by giving the Baby- 
lonish names of the time : namely, the king, the 
second king, and the third name is Daniel’s. The 
Holy Scripture relates the fact, but does not conde- 
, scend to explain that there was always a second king. 

There are abundant arguments to convince of the 
Bible’s Divine authority, but for a saving reception 
of the truth we need it applied to the heart by the 
Holy Spirit. In searching it, with, the windows of 
heaven opened upon us, knowledge, holiness, and 
happiness are found. If we feed upon the Word 
with prayer, light from above will fall on verse after 
verse. Take any passage from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, and search it with parallel texts, and you will 
find one spirit ruling through the whole Bible. Read, 
believe, and live. 

Those most needing the consolations of religion 
are sometimes the very persons whom Satan tempts 
to think that it is not for them ; it is very well, such 
say, for the rich and prosperous, but they have to 
work and worry. They forget that Christ calls the 
heavy laden to come to Him for rest. The follow- 
ing hand-bill was written for such soon after I came 
to the parish, and as it has often been applied for 
I add it : — 

IS RELIGION A HARD, UNKIND THING ? 

Some who neglect it may think so, and say it is only for the 
rich and those well off ; hut if they will only try it they will find 
how different it is. Tire Christian religion comes down to the 
wants of the poorest, the most afflicted, and the unlearned. It is 
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not only sublime in its truths, but full of tender, loving sympathy. 
It speaks to our hearts in all our sin and sorrow, and would help 
us onward and upward to its own peace and purity. It meets our 
deepest wants and touches us lovingly and tenderly. It pours 
the oil of compassion into our broken hearts, and binds* them up 
with the balm of sympathy. Jesus Christ is not only Divine : we 
read also that, for us, He was 11 compassed with infirmity,” and 
“in all points tempted like as w T e are” (Heb. iv. 15). When we 
go to Him in prayer, we go to One who knows what we feel and 
fear, not only by Divine omniscience, but by human experience* 
(Phil. ii. 6-8 ; Jer. xvii. 9, 10; Gal. iii. 10-13). 

Do you need pardon 1 — Jesus came to bring it to you, without 
money and without* price. He became man that He might be 
capable of suffering death for us. The atonement of the cross 
meets our need ; therefore with all our guilt we come to the cross, 
and there behold redeeming love. On the cross He bore our sins, 
and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. The Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all, and in Him washed and 
clothed we look up to the Holy Grod as our reconciled Father 
(John iii. 16 ; Isa. i. 18, and lv. 1). 3 >elieve and have Life. 
Here we are met in our every need and desire. He gives the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask, and “ whosoever will, let him take the . 
water of life freely.” 

Do you need holiness ? — Jesus, as man, sets us an example of 
holiness — His was a pure, perfect, obedient, patient life. Holiness 
is embodied in His life, so that we may “ consider Him,” and from 
love, by His grace, walk as He walked. He was firm in tempta- 
tion, fearless in duty, fervent in prayer, patient in suffering, and 
faithful unto death. All is brought down in our nature, to oun 
world, to our hearts and homes. His beautiful and holy life is 
our model and pattern. The poorest and most ignorant can under- 
stand the Gospel life of the man Christ Jesus. All may copy it, 
and have their hearts purified and their lives made holy. 

Do you need comfort? — You are tried and afflicted: — Christ 
was also tempted — “A Man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief ; ” “A Brother is bom for adversity ; ” from the cradle to the 
cross He was compassed with our infirmities. He was toil-worn, 
weak, and weary. He wept, He endured contradiction, His soul 
was sorrowful even unto death. He experienced all for us, He 
knows all, and can enter lovingly into all we feel, and give us 
grace, strength, and sympathy — loving pity and Almighty help rf 
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You cannot be more weary/ more neglected, more scorned, more 
desolate, or in more 'deep poverty than He was ; and when, pressed 
and overwhelmed with trial, yon pour out your spirit before Him, 
He has a fellow-feeling, and is ready and able to heal and to help. 
You can unfold your bitterest grief to Him, plead “His fasting 
and temptation, Iiis agony and bloody sweat, His cross and 
passion,” and find a sympathising and Divine Saviour (Isa. xliii. 
2 ; Ps. xxiii., xlvi., and cxliii.). 

Thus the Gospel meets your case in all your sins and sorrows ; 
it presents a comforting and sanctifying religion for your daily life, 
and a soul-cheering prospect for the most destitute and sorrowful 
home. It has knowledge for the ignorant, mercy for the contrite, 
and sympathy for the afflicted. It gives hope to the penitent, 
peace to the believing, strength under temptation, and victory over 
death. You have an open Bible, God’s House free, and the Gospel 
preached. Receive Christ and have eternal life ! 

I have, in conversation, often found believers who 
did not realise the peace or joy which their f&ith 
should bring them. So 1 would give a few words as 
to a religion that is neither melancholy nor miser- 
able, but Scriptural ; or the marvel how God can 
be jnst and yet justify the sinner: raising him from 
the dust, and making him holy and happy — chang- 
ing his state from lost to saved. 

Many are not satisfied, and others are so foiled or 
disappointed with the Christianity they have pro- 
fessed, that they think lightly of Revelation, and 
some live neglectful lives, or even become Free- 
thinkers and adopt a religion very short of that of 
Christ. Whatever it be, they have not peace or a 
good hope for eternity. 

Christianity, when real, does bring that which satis- 
fies the soul. Too many are only half-Christian, and 
therefore fail of happiness and holiness. “ Ye cannot 
serve Qod and Mammon.” Satan has all while you 
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are only willing to give a part of your heart to 
God. A partial acceptance of truth only gives 
religion enough to disquiet, but a whole-hearted 
Christianity faithfully takes the entire — all revealed, 
and that satisfies the soul and makes it meet for 
heaven : what is unrevealed it is not wise to speculate 
upon. Doctrine, as unfolded, must be received as 
well as the precepts, for out of the former grows 
practice — goodness from willing, durable, acceptable, 
and ever constraining motives. 

Christianity is our recovery from the fall. There is 
an abyss of sin in our- hearts, and great darkness and- 
ignorance in our minds, ever since the fall of our first 
parents ; but the Bible, by God’s mercy, shows how we 
may be recovered — how God can be just and yet justify 
the believer. The Divine Word, the “ sure Word,” 
is our teacher,' but we need light from Heaven to 
receive its depths of wisdom, grace, and love : the 
Holy Spirit will help us and open our eyes to behold 
wonderful things out of God’s Law. 

We should avoid one-sidedness and a' partial 
view, and accept, all as opened to us, in due pro- 
portion. There is great breadth in Christianity and 
in the Bible. Evangelical doctrine is the, unchange- 
able centre and must ever be maintained, but the 
fruits, in all their varied forms, must not be neglected. 
Christianity is not confined to spiritual things, for 
the Gospel meets all that is human — it is wide as 
our nature and develops every capacity. The Bible 
way is the best for this world as well as the next, 
for health of body and mind, for prosperity in this 
life, for abounding usefulness to those around, for 
happiness .here and glory hereafter. We are not 
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to be narrow, but charitable ; still, there is a false 
liberalism which compromises truth and bears with 
error. “ It is written ” is our rule; and being faithful 
to Holy Scripture in speaking to others is real love. 

The way of salvation is plain, so he that runs 
may read, but it is too simple for some clever people, 
and they often follow their owp way instead. Some 
look on Christianity as only a plan of moral teaching, 
and thus miss the way to God and happiness. On 
the contrary, it teaches first the way of redemption 
and reconciliation. If we would enter the kingdom 
•of heaven we must be converted and become as 
little children (Matt, xviii. 3). This is not as a 
barrier, but as a door for the lost sheep’s admission 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd, and restoration 
gf the prodigal to the Father’s bosom. The Holy 
Spirit is ‘given freely for light and guidance, for 
conviction of sin, conversion to God, for ever-needed 
grace and strength : “Ask and ye shall have.” When 
a man is awakened to a sense of his lost state, and 
sees “ the plague of his own heart,” he cries for 
deliverance. We must be born again into the 
kingdom of God. Without this new heart, new 
nature, we, could not be happy in heaven or adapted 
to its joys. The work of the Holy Spirit and faith 
in Christ forms the “new creation” (2 Cor. v. 17). 
Seek a baptism of the Holy Ghost for victory o\ei the 
world, the flesh, and the devil (Eph. iv. 10-18). 

There must be birth before developed life, and 
life- by union with Christ before work. The indwell- 
ing and in-working of the Holy Ghost is necessary, 
and there must be the energizing power of the person 
and work of Christ in everything; faith gives life, 
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and Christ in the life follows. Christ’s Divine 
nature and work are of the utmost importance, but 
He is also brought close to us as our Guide and 
Friend, always and everywhere. He knows our 
sorrows and cares for Us ; to Him we may bring every 
difficulty and ever on Him cast our every care. 

The outworks of religion take the attention of 
many while the foundation is not laid. Faith in the 
atoning work of Christ is the root whence holiness 
and meetness for heaven is produced. 

There is ever a tendency in human nature to add 
something of our own : this must continually be 
watched against. Works are not the purchase of 
salvation : that has been purchased for us by the 
precious blood of Christ. Iieceiving this free pardon 
produces deep repentance and hatred of sin. The. 
work is complete, and we can add nothing to it. 
Looking to the cross, the believer mourns his sin 
which crucified his Lord : we may well “ be afflicted, 
mourn, and weep.” We are self-abased, but not 
abject : we were bondmen, slaves to sin, but we are 
set free, and at liberty to run in the way of God’s 
commandments. Love to God for this finished sal- 
vation writes the Law upon the heart, so that the 
believer delights in its holy precepts. Love is the 
motive-power for good works. Many, alas.! are led 
away* from this depending on Christ alone and look 
to their devotions, works, observances, and feelings 
—they are off the firm ground and fail : they have 
doubts and unrest as the consequence. 

To those who ask, “What must I do to be saved ? ” 
the answer is, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” Though so plain, if you 
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question some they have a very confused notion of 
the way. They would bring in something of their own 
which spoils all, and hence they have little true peace 
and joy. That which justifies, saves, and gives rest 
must not be mingled with our own doing : every- 
thing of ours is variable, and always very imperfect. 
We need line upon line to keep us from this. “ All 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” “There is 
none righteous, no, not one” (Rom. iii. 10). The 
moral' law is the believer’s rule of life, but he cannot 
be saved by it. Christ atoned for our breaking it, and 
Ilis life is our example. Christ, who suffered in our 
stead, saves and gives peace. The believer gives his 
heart to God, he is separated to Jesus, and he is not 
his own, but Christ’s, and would say, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do ? ” “ Here am I : send me.” 

The believer is to put away completely all that 
which is evil and be consecrated entirely, “ perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.” He would walk 
in holiness and righteousness before the heart- 
searching God all his days : no precept is too strict, 
or high, or holy ; he loves it, and would have all 
written in his heart and life. He makes conscience 
of being exact and perfect as to truthfulness, honesty, 
purity, and sanctification of the Lord’s Day. He 
puts aside all tolerance of any besetting sin, and 
looks to Christ daily for directions and continually 
for strength, and this not as a mere duty : it is his 
pleasure. 

Love to God constrains him, but holiness, good 
works, and sanctification are the fruits of faith, and 
must not be confused with Christ’s perfect, justifying, 
and complete work. We are ldst sinners in ourselves, 
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and Christ bore the punishment of the broken Law 
for us. He received the avenging sword of justice, 
which was due to us. He atoned for our sins on the 
cross by His death, and in His life perfectly fulfilled 
the Law for us as our representative. God’s justice 
is vindicated, and by faith in Christ we are looked 
upon as He is, free from sin *and righteous — com- 
plete, justified, and accepted before the Holy God. 
Thus as adopted children in Christ we can look up 
and cry, “ Abba, Father.” This simple faith saves 
and works a new life to the glory of God. From 
being lost we are recovered to God, holiness, and 
heaven. But we must ever lie low; it is all of God’s 
grace — we fall short in everything, and have never 
loved God as we ought for what He has done for us 
or for what the infinitely Holy One is in Himself. 

Jesus Christ the righteous 66 is the propitiation for 
our sins” (i John ii. i, 2). He for us died and 
fulfilled the Law, and we have pardon, peace, cloth- 
ing, and rest. I Tis work is accepted for us. He is 
our “ all and in all.” Looking to the cross we see 
the exceeding and inexpressible guilt of our sins, 
and also that “ God is love” — unsearchable fulness 
of love to us, all unworthy as we arc. There we 
read also the unspeakable value of our souls that 
needed such a price, and the justice, wisdom, and 
holiness of our Heavenly Father, 

Cast yourself, just as you are, on Christ alone for 
salvation : trust and you need have no doubts. Be 
sure that “in Him we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins,” and you may 
add, “ He loved me and gave Himself for m#.” The 
resurrection of Christ witnessed the acceptance of 

R 
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His work for us : the believer is risen in Him to 
new life, and our ascended Lord ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. Reader ! have you peace in 
Christ? If not, you are without excuse — He casts 
out none that come. It is wonderful, but you are 
invited to look and live. Hear the threefold loving 
call : “The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely” (ltev. xxii. 17). Only come, 
and you will say, “I have cast my sins on Jesus, 
and lie has taken all away : ” — 

“ Pm a poor sinner and nothing at all, 

But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 

Without this you drag about an evil conscience. 

Light and salvation are given to us that we may 
light others; to serve God in making others happy 
is our blessed mission. We are weak, blind, and 
incapable, but Christ makes the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the dead to live ; all inability is 
removed from those saved in Christ and willing to 
serve God ; we are nothing, but He is our strength. 
Rejoicing in Him, we shall bear much fruit. Christ’s 
religion is just suited to those who know that they 
are sinful, weak, and helpless in themselves, and 
have daily to meet toil and temptation, difficulty and 
hindrance, for He has provided grace sufficient and 
every help we need. We must be fed continually 
by the living, gladsome Word, and watch and search 
ourselves daily. Much secret prayer is necessary — 
if we fail here, we fail everywhere. Communion 
with the Saviour is a continual help, and meditation 
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on Divine Providence and tlie love of the Father, 
the love of the Son, and the love of the Holy Ghost, 
our Triune God. It is amazing that lie should con- 
descend to think of us, call us, suffer for us, and 
dwell in our hearts ! 

We mar everything ourselves by shortcoming and 
imperfection, and Satan will harass : we miss the 
mark and sin, for our evil nature remains though it 
is not dominant. Iteadily see what is wrong, con- 
fess it all to your Heavenly Father ; be real, grieve 
for it deeply, and you will avoid it. Deep and full 
repentance is a great blessing : it is sadly neglected 
by some, and their religion in consequence is very 
shallow, unsatisfactory, and without much happiness. 
We need a deep sense of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin. Contrition will deepen the more we know of 
ourselves and our God, but we shall progress and be 
more Christian-like, humble, patient, pure, faithful, 
loving, self-denying, charitable, and cheerful. Christ 
for us is our justification ; Christ in us will ensure our 
sanctification. We shall be ever serving our Master, 
Christ, in trying to make others Christian in life, and 
thus adorn the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, 
and be as happy as is possible this side of eternity. 

The various seasons appointed in the Prayer-book 
are a great help to Churchmen, if observed not in a 
self-righteous but in a hallowed spirit. Sufficient 
time must be given to self-examination, private 
prayer, and devotional reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
This will conform the life to Christ, make the daily 
walk close with God, and the example to shine to 
the use of others. 

Christ is your peace ; bring Him your cares, 
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anxieties, and worries, and He will give you the 
peace of God in your heart. If we look to ourselves 
we may well be depressed or despair, but in look- 
ing up to our Surety who has paid our debts we have 
ample cause for joy: “Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice ” (Phil. iv. 4). Such a life 
is bright and happy as any that can be found in 
this world. 

Religion is often avoided as though it caused 
melancholy; on the contrary, whole-hearted Chris- 
tianity removes causes of disquietude and gives 
ground for peace and joy. A gay outside may come 
from worldly pleasures, but the inner man can only 
find cause for joy in real religion. 

The Christian, like others, will have his troubles, 
hut he knows where to go under them, and he has 
the precious promises of God’s Word, which are all 
Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus, to comfort and sup- 
port him. Trials work for his good, and are as 
wings to a bird or sails to a ship, carrying him 
forward to the heavenly harbour. Giving up the 
world is not a trial or loss : it is a great profit. 
Just as we read, “ Give, and it shall be given to 
you ” (Luke vi. 38), it is not losing but getting, 
there is a reflex benefit, besides the pleasure of dis- 
tributing ; so in renouncing the pomps and vanities 
of the 'world we lose nothing and get instead plea- 
sures, pure and sweet, such as will last and place 
no thorn in the pillow. The paths of religion are 
pleasant, cheerful, happy, and very full of sunshine : — 

(i ’Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasure while we live ; 

J Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die.” 
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Christianity brings back fallen man to the love of 
God and His Law — it more than recovers Paradise. 
Neglect so great salvation and you are lost ! Jesus 
alone can save — “ Neither is there salvation in any 
other.” He invites now — Come unto Me, just as 
you arc ; bring your sins and sorrows. Oh ! refuse 
not His pardon, peace, and rest. 

The Gospel is not opposed to the Law, but is 
its development and fulfilment. The sanctification 
of the believer is imperfect though ever progress- 
ing ; but for justification and acceptance before 
God, he has, by faith in Christ, the Law fulfilled 
“ every jot and tittle” — the righteousness of God. 
Thus he has a rock, which nothing can move, to 
rest upon. 

Holiness is the object, and this is the inherent 
quality of the individual believer. It is quite 
separate from the justifying righteousness of Christ 
which is imputed to us. Justification is reckoned 
to the believer and is external. Holiness or sanctifi- 
cation is inwrought in the heart by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. It is the necessary result of life 
in Christ by faith. God’s Word is the standard: 
it is perfect and never varies. Our Lord exempli- 
fied it, and in Him wq are called to be holy in all 
manner of conversation and godliness. Satan and 
the world without, and our sinful nature within, 
will try and hinder, but the power of God the 
Holy Ghost will separate us from sin, and work 
God’s will in heart and life. In Bishop Ken’s 
words pray daily — 

Guard my fust springs of thought and will, 

And with Thyself my spirit fill.” 
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Open every avenue of the heart to Ilis gracious 
and all-powerful influences and there will be a 
happy progress in the divine life. 

The following hints may help in the Christian 
life — they appeared in No. 60 of the Wooburn 
Leaflets : — 

" Light of the world ! with us abide, 

And to Thyself our footsteps guide 
At morn, at noon, and eventide.” 

Morning. — On first waking, say: — “I laid me down and slept, 
and rose up again, for the Lord sustained me.” u I thank Thee, O 
Lord, who hast preserved me through the night past. I humbly give 
myself to Thee to-day. Take me and keep me by Thy Spirit, for 
Thine own in Christ Jesus. Amen.” While you are dressing, try 
and fix your mind on some holy subject. Then kneel down, feel you 
are in the presence of God, and speak to Him in prayer, acknowledge 
you are unworthy, but draw nigh, pleading the name of Jesus for 
your acceptance. Ask pardon for all your sins — of thought, or word, 
or deed. Specially confess any sin on your mind. Pray that all may 
be washed away in your Saviour’s blood, to be remembered no more 
against you for ever. Ask for the Holy Spirit to help you to live 
through the day to God, and pray that you may be watchful over 
your heart and life. Kemember before God your relations and 
friends, especially each one dwelling in your house. Pray for our 
country, our Church, our ministers, and our parish. Seek for mercy 
on the sick ; also for those in sin, that they may be granted repent- 
ance unto life. Offer thanksgivings for refreshing sleep, renewed 
health and strength — for God’s goodness and loving-ldndness shown 
in so many ways to you and yours ; above all, for His great love in 
the gift of Christ Jesus, and all the blessings which come to us 
through Him. Pray in reference to any particular events you expect 
during the day. Cry, “ Prosper, 1 pray Thee, Thy servant, this day” 
(Nell. i. 1 1). Set a good example, and take an interest in the welfare 
of every one you meet. Our Lord says, “ Go, work to-day in My 
vineyard.” 

Head the Bible — it is your Father’s voice. In praying you speak 
to Him, in the Bible He speaks to you. 

Often lift up your heart to God in secret prayer through the day. 
You will find many opportunities, if you look for them. 

Noon. — It is a good thing to be alone with God for a few minutes 
at noon. It will help you to spend the rest of the day better. You 
may not have much time, but a few minutes are better than none. 
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You may not be able to be quite alone, yet you may retire alone into 
the chamber of your heart. Say some words such as, “ O Lord, 
Thine eye has been upon me all the day. Thou hast kept me safely 
until now. Pardon all I have done amiss, for Christ’s sake. Help 
me with Thy Spirit, through the rest of the day, to please Thee.” 
Be thoughtful in company, and try to speak a word in season. Watch 
against the many snares, spiritual and temporal, by which you may 
be surrounded. Have some sound and useful religious book in 
regular course of reading ; every day read a portion. 

Night. — At the close of the day prepare for your private evening 
prayers. Feel that the Lord is with you, and that Jesus is near to 
send the Holy Spirit into your heart to help you in praying, and to 
make your prayers such as God will accept and answer. Think over 
all that has passed from morning till night, and examine yourself. 
Ask: — “Where have I been to-day? What have I done to-day? 
What have I said to-day ? What have I thought to-day ? ” 

You will see the wrong you have done, and the good you have left 
undone. Then speak to God in prayer ; thank Him for the mercies 
of the day gone by, for means of living, for home and friends, for 
your reason, health, strength, and protection. Confess your sins : 
ask for the Holy Spirit to help you to fight better against all sin for 
the time to come, and to show your thankfulness by walking before 
God in holiness. Commend yourself and all near and dear to God’s 
care for the night. Ask Him to watch over and preserve you ; and 
pray that when you may be called away you may be found, like the 
faithful servant, waiting for your Master’s coming. 

When undressed, and laid down in bed, say, “ I will lay down in 
peace and take my rest, for it is Thou, Lord, only, that makest me 
to dwell in safety.” 

Neglect of prayer is no uncommon source of failure, 
so I add a word upon it. Private prayer should be 
a simple, solemn, direct, trustful utterance in detail 
to our Heavenly Father. Avoid generalities, and be 
reverently free, your will at God’s feet and your hand 
upon the Daysman. There should be no slovenly 
carelessness in words, but holy child-like confidence. 
Articulate speaking with some, however softly, will 
help. The door of the world must he shut, and 
then with awe worship in spirit and in truth, and 
remember to offer thanksgiving and praise. 

God loves you, in Christ, and waits for your 
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petitions, and the Holy Spirit will raise your sup- 
plications. By God’s grace through faith your sins 
are all gone — set down to Christ’s account ; not 
only so, but, marvellous to say, His righteousness 
is upon you, so you may well come boldly to the 
Throne of Grace. Head Jude, vers. 20 and 21. 

There are multifarious calls upon our time, and 
it needs special grace to be firm in and not drawn 
from regular, real, and profitable communion with 
God in secret. Have fixed hours ; three times a 
day is not too often. I printed the following card 
as a help in this duty, and now append it : — • 

Private prayer is a rich privilege, but how few duly value it and 
enjoy it ! There is an untold loss from the neglect of true and 
fervent prayer ; and it is this that makes the religion of some 
melancholy instead of bright and blessed. May the Holy Spirit 
teach us, and our prayers will be accepted in Christ ! 

First, to speak of the stated times of prayer. Is there sufficient 
time given for the purpose? Let each examine and see how much 
time he gives to prayer out of the twenty-four hours of the day. 
Some may find that it is not many minutes, and if so, can they 
wonder at their apathy in prayer? St. Augustine speaks of the 
time given to prayer being the “measure of love” to God. Accord- 
ing to this, how little love have some ! for we do not grudge giving 
time to that which we love. 

If we would really enjoy prayer we must be thoughtful and 
regular in it, and give sufficient time to it. It needs meditation and 
preparation of heart. It is communion w r ith a Heavenly Friend — 
an interchange between the soul and our holy, loving, almighty 
Father. 

We need a friend we can trust, and to whom we can confide all 
that is in our heart. Our Lord is such, and better than a thousand 
earthly friends, and He invites us to pour out our hearts before 
Him,' 1 unbosom all, make every trial, difficulty, and wish known, 
and He will do more than we can ask or think. He delights in our 
coming, and says, “ Could ye not watch with Me one hour ? ” “ Enter 
into thy closet, and shut thy door.” This we must do if we would 
gain holiness, which is happiness. 

Next, a word on ejaculatory prayer. The blessedness of morn- 
ing and evening prayer is much advanced by brief aspirations through 
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the day. The heart rising thus in ejaculations to God forms a chain 
which connects the set times of prayer. 

If there are only two set periods of prayer, without a thought of 
God in the long blank hours between them, there is danger of prayer 
becoming a toil. Therefore wo need brief petitions between the 
stated seasons, to prevent us slipping back, and to carry us onward 
and upward to a more advanced position. Ground will then be 
gained. 

The spirit of prayer will produce a habit of always looking up. 
Instead of grovelling on earth there will be a buoyancy — the heart 
will rise heavenward above all worldly hindrances. 

We are in a world of labours, trials, temptations, and emergencies. 
There are the wiles of Satan, a corrupt nature, and the next hour’s 
events are unknown to us. Therefore the Scripture directions are 
most reasonable, and very necessary to follow : “ Continue in prayer ; 55 
“ Pray without ceasing ; ” “ Men ought always to pray ; ” “ Itejoice in 
the Lord always.” If you lose this habit of holy ejaculations, the 
happiness of the set times of prayer will be impaired. 

May we be led to know more the worth of prayer, and to devote 
more time to it ! Let not the set seasons of prayer, morning and 
evening (and if possible noon-day), be hurried— do not grudge time 
to them. No time through the day will be better spent. And 
unceasingly amidst the duties or the pleasures of the day let your 
hearts be ascending in brief supplications to your Heavenly Father. 
He is everywhere, and at all times near, and ready to hear and 
answer and bless. 
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Stroke — Sermons — Buies for preaching — Hearing sermons — Hints for 
hearing — The Holy Sacraments — Baptism — Baptists — Dissenters— 
Union — Holy Communion — Beal presence — Altar — Priest — Prayer- 
book office — Broad Church ism. 

At one time, after a heavy clay’s work and much 
writing, accompanied with extreme anxiety, I had a 
stroke in the evening, and was completely disabled. 
Though jt was kept very quiet, the Bishop in some 
way knew of it ; and thinking I never could work a 
large parish again, his Lordship wrote a kind letter 
mentioning a very small sphere with a nice little 
church, to which, he said, I could retire, and the 
population was a mere handful. However, I de- 
clined it. By the use of Pulvermacher’s appliances 
1 recovered. In seven or eight weeks 1 could write, 
though at times my hand is fitful and crampy still. 

At another time I had a serious attack in the 
head. After a long day’s visiting, and perhaps neg- 
lecting meals, I had a meeting at the Vicarage — 
a class of thirty-three communicants, or rather of 
persons who I thought ought to come to the Holy 
Table but did not. I had just shaken hands with 
the last at the door, when I fell over and lost con- 
sciousness for a short time. Possibly the room kiad 
become close, for our mill people were much afraid 
of draughts. The&e little attacks continued to recurr 
about once a week for years— indeed 1 have nevei 
quite lost them. 
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Each parish has its own peculiar character, and 
requires treatment adapted to its surroundings. As 
to preaching, in one sense the same is needed every- 
where. I deeply feel my shortcoming in the matter 
of sermons in many ways, but the pulpit was always 
a very solemn place to me. I weighed deeply every 
word I intended to deliver, went with much trem- 
bling, and came down much abased. In the morning 
I was generally didactic, warmer in the afternoon, 
and in the evening gave more vent to feelings and 
was more emotional. My habit was to exert myself 
too energetically, but I used not to feel much over- 
taxed. After a lapse of years my nervous system was 
much affected, and I could not sleep. My third ser- 
mon excited my brain and broke my rest. The follow- 
ing plan I then adopted with great advantage : after 
the evening service I took a stretch up the hill at the 
back of the Vicarage, and used to return refreshed. 
This physical exertion, after the long strain on the 
mind — from 9 a.m. to nearly 9 p.m — brought things 
to a balance, and I rested fairly. 

For many years I had three full services, besides 
the Sunday-school. AVhen I had a fellow-labourer 
we alternated the sermons and readings, so that he 
was never confined to the afternoon sermon, and 
preached as often morning and evening as myself : 
I always took my share at each of the three services. 

I was very subject to a sharp attack, especially 
on Sunday mornings, brought on probably by over- 
anxiety, but I used to work on and no one knew 
any difference. One Sunday I was quite pros- 
trated with something like cholera. Fortunately a 
clergyman was staying at the Vicarage, a Pastoral 
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Aid Society’s Secretary, and he took the services. 
This is a most valuable Society, and it is the oldest 
for home mission work. The manufacturing districts 
were in a sad state when it was formed, and the 
very large increase of clergymen sent there, and the 
many new churches built at that juncture, were no 
doubt the saving of our country. 

During the morning I jotted down some hints on 
preaching, perhaps chiefly from an address given by 
Bishop Sumner at my ordination, and I showed them 
to my friend. He said, “ Print them : ” and in a few 
days I had 500 copies. I was not a little shocked 
at my presumption, but sent one to our Bishop, Dr. 
Wilberforce, not expecting approval. However, by 
return, I had a letter enclosing £5 for another edi- 
tion, and offering more to circulate them extensively. 
Many editions have been distributed ; and they also 
appeared, with my name, in the Clergyman' s 
Magazine , edited by the ltev. Dr. Lansdell, the 
enterprising Asiatic traveller. The following is a 
copy : — 

11 The priest's lips should keep knowledge .” — “ Preach the Word .” — 
“ In meekness instructing those that oj)pose themselves ” — “ It is required 
of stewards that a man be found faithful .” — 1. Understand the text ; 
refer to the original, read the context. Avoid, a display of learning : 
criticise in the study ; teach in the pulpit. Seek preparation of 
heart from the Lord, and power from on high. 2. Dwell on man’s 
ruin, his redemption, and his renewal by the Holy Spirit ; keep in 
view doctrine, experience, practice ; preach evangelical truths prac- 
tically, and practical truths evangelically. 3. Exalt the Saviour, 
abase the sinner, and honour the Holy Ghost. Eemember your 
Master; seek His glory, not your own. ltealise God’s presence; 
remember it is His work, and His truth is in your trust. 4. 
Speak in short sentences ; avoid parentheses, and use plain words. 
Have your subject well up in head and heart ; do not keep your 
eyes on your book ; deliver it in natural tones, with gravity, solemnity, 
gentle authority, and, above all, with loving earnestness and affec- 
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tionate tenderness-. 5. You preach not only to explain the Bible, 
but to save souls. Apply the subject pointedly to heart and con- 
science ; rebuke boldly, warn lovingly, and encourage heartily. 
Conscience in t lie hearer is on your side. 6. Address different 
classes — the worldly, the formalist, the undecided, the penitent, and 
the pious. Put questions solemnly, and give ardent and touching 
exhortation. Preach not before , or at , but to people. 7. Preach as 
in the sight of God, and as a dying man to dying men. Ileinemher 
you must soon meet your hearers at the judgment-seat. Your reward 
does not depend on your success, but on your labour. 8. Pray much 
in the closet. Go from your knees to church ; and, after preaching, 
pray with special reference to it. 9. A Minister must exercise self- 
denial, and know liow to endure hardness, suffering, and contempt. 
10. Preach by your life. Walk closely with God, and let the con- 
version of sinners lie near your heart. Time is short, life uncertain, 
eternity at hand ! 

People understand and profit more by sermons in 
easy composition, conversational language, a spoken 
English, and simple style. A gentleman who went 
to hear a certain Archbishop told me that an artisan 
came into the same pew, and .on leaving the church 
he asked, “Was that really the Archbishop ” On 
being assured it was he could scarcely believe it, 
for, says he, “I could understand every word.” No 
doubt he had been accustomed to hear fine lansruage 

o O 

from the pulpit w-hich he did not expect to under- 
stand. 

It is often said that sermons on the love of God 
are the most effectual. I do not contradict this, but 
cannot remember that I ever had hearers coming into 
the Vestry or to my study specially after preaching 
on God’s love : I frequently invite those anxious to 
come. After a sermon on the lost several have come ; 
once two persons came to me, and they became 
regular communicants and useful Christians. The 
first time I preached that sermon in another parish 
a blind gentleman sent to ask permission for his 
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wife to copy it, so that she might read it to him 
once a year — “for,” he said, “however awful, it was 
affectionate, and showed God's great love in provid- 
ing a sure way of salvation.” 

It is easier to write rules than to practise them, 
and 1 say little that does not condemn myself; 
however, I shall conclude this jotting with the 
following : — 

Preaching ought to build up and edify true Chris- 
tians, but it ought also to aim at the conversion of 
those far from God : in every sermon the preacher 
should seek to produce a definite impression and 
appeal directly to the conscience. A man is not 
likely to convert others unless he is himself converted 
and believes in the Holy Spirits grace and power. 
To reach the heart and change the life, after produc- 
ing a deep sense of need in the sinner, Christ must 
be lifted up as the all-sufficient Saviour. There must 
be a clear statement of man’s ruin, and his need of 
sanctifying grace in heart and life. 

The exceeding sinfulness of sin should be pressed, 
so that the sinner may see himself, apart from 
saving grace, lost beyond hope. Impressions should 
be followed up, and the seed raked in by pastoral 
visitation. It is all the work of the Holy Spirit, 
but personal intercourse often prevents those im- 
pressed from falling back, or being turned aside, 
or led away from the Church in which they were 
first awakened. 

Foundation truths must be the continual burden 
of the sermon. There is an ever-varied way in 
which this may be done, without sameness. The 
Holy Scriptures reveal and press truths with unceas- 
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ing change of aspect and diction. The Atonement 
is a vital truth. Christ became man that lie might 
suffer, and was God that lie might satisfy. “ With- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission ” — no 
salvation. We love Him because lie first loved us 
— love begets love. The believer’s sins are reckoned 
to Christ, and Ilis merits to the believer. God\s 
gifts are repentance, faith, peace, grace, and glory ; 
unless justified in Christ and sanctified by the work 
of the Holy Spirit we cannot enter heaven. 

Clever people are saying, “ God will not punish,” 
and there is “no devil,” and the Bible is “not 
inspired.” They would blot out Golfs name from 
creation and redemption. Satan misleads some with 
a false philosophy, and deadens or stupefies others 
with an opiate lest they should awake. May the 
Lord give us a cliild-like faith, that staggers not at 
the word of truth and the promises of God, through 
unbelief. Abraham w r as fully persuaded that what 
God had promised He was able also to perform. 

Many laymen have not the slightest idea of the 
labour in preparing a sermon. One Sunday I was 
led to preach on a certain subject : afterwards I w as 
asked permission to copy it for a clergyman at a dis- 
tance who w r as troubled on the point and thinking of 
leaving the Church. I lent the MS., and the person 
brought it back after long delay, saying it had been 
worked at every day and only just finished, and after 
the labour it cost though only copying, there w ould 
be more feeling for the future for clergymen in their 
travail to produce a sermon. It proved a comfort 
to the gentleman, and he has long been a most 
deservedly respected dignitary of the Church. 
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How lightly do many think of hearing sermons! 
We are accountable for every one. For instance, I 
hear a sermon — it is just as though so much money 
was given me in my pocket. I have to use it, and 
give an account. Writing down the chief points is 
a help, and then it can be sent to others. I have 
just heard one : it stated three things which we must 
experience on earth if we would be prepared for 
heaven : — 1. A deep conviction of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin by the Holy Spirit, such as arises from 
seeing the Holy, Holy, Holy God, with whom we 
have to do. 2. Receiving and applying by faith the 
all-cleansing Atonement made by Jesus, and rejoic- 
ing in pardon. Lastly, consecration— life in Christ, 
the whole heart and will restored by grace to the 
love and sendee of God, in all things desiring to do 
His will — saved, to save- others to the glory of God. 
Instead of talking on common subjects coming out 
of church we should speak to our friends and neigh- 
bours on the sermon, and help them to get good 
from it, but chiefly I have to apply it to my own 
heart and life and try to utilise it daily through the 
week. It will be a bad account I shall have to give 
if I do not try my best that it may be profitable to 
myself and others. 

There is a vast amount of waste if we do not with 
prayer and effort try and get benefit to ourselves and 
others out of every privilege put into our hands to 
trade with. I used to circulate the following hints 
on hearing sermons, and they were on a card in every 
sitting in the church : — 

“Take heed how ye hear” (Luke viii. 18). “That it may please 
Thee to give to all Thy people increase of grace, to hear meekly Thy 
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Word, and to receive it with pure affection, and to bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit ” (Litany). 

1. Beware of wrong motives in hearing, and watch against 
wandering thoughts. Come, not to criticise, or gratify curiosity ; 
but seek to have your heart and life reformed (1 Cor. iii. 7). 

2. Hear with attention. Satan will endeavour to choke the good 
seed, and if he cannot hinder your hearing the truth, he will try to 
prevent your profiting (Exek. xxxiii. 31, 32 ; Prov. viiii 33, 34). 

3. Due hearing includes receiving and obeying the Word. It leads? 
to reverence of God, fleeing to Christ, giving Him the heart, believing 
His promises, and walking according to His precepts (Acts xvi. 14 ; 
Luke xxiv. 45). 

•4. Como in the spirit of prayer. Pray before for preparation of 
mind — while you listen let the heart rise to God frequently — and 
return home praying that the Word may be applied by the Holy 
Spirit (Ps. cxix. 18 ; and cxliii. 8-10). Pray for your minister, that 
he may be given a word suitable for you — and ask that those around 
may have the message sent home to their hearts (2. Thess. iii. 1 ; 
Prov. xv. 32). 

5. See that you have a teachable frame — come in a meek, humble, 
child-like spirit (1 Peter ii. 2 ; James i. 21, 22). Receive the Word 
with candour, in an honest and good heart (Luke viii. 15). Joining 
heartily throughout the previous service is a good preparation for 
hearing the sermon. 

6. Listen with seriousness — it is not a vain thing, it is your life 
(Ileb. ii. 1). And hear in faith (Heb. iv, 2). All God’s threatenings 
must be fulfilled and His promises accomplished. 

7. Attend with self-application and in the spirit of obedience. 
Instead of hearing for others, consider your own state, and apply the 
subject to yourself — feel that you are personally concerned. And 
remember it is useless to hear your duty, unless you practise it in 
your life (Luke xii. 47). 

8. While hearing the following thoughts may be suitable at times : 

— “ Is this my state ? ” “ This reaches my case ! ” “ Here, I am the 

man concerned ! ” “ Lord, help mo to practise this duty ! ” — “ to 

seek the Holy Spirit ! ” — “ to rest upon my Saviour ! ” — “ to aim at 
His glory in all I do” (Ps. cxix. 11). 

9. Reflect afterwards upon what you have heard (Luke ii. 19). 
Endeavour to give a stated time to this. You have to give account 
for what you are privileged to hear. After hearing comes the critical 
time. The seed is sown, and God is ready to give His blessing upon 
it, that it may bear fruit. 

10. Put not hearing the Gospel in the place of obeying it. 
Remember, it is “ a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death.” 
Bring it by prayer and reflection into your heart and life. Receive 
it, love it, practise it ; for “Blessed are they that hear the Word of 
God, and keep it.” 

s 
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The Holy Sacraments are sometimes too lightly 
thought of, but we always treated them reverently 
and with 'the highest solemnity. We administered 
baptism after the Second Lesson, according to the 
rubric, and the congregation were entreated to join 
in fervent prayer for the newly baptized. I never 
baptized privately, except in the case of sickness, or 
otherwise than in the congregation, until I took the 
duty of a church in the South of France for a short 
time, when I did not see my way to introduce it in 
the public service. 

One morning, in my own parish, a leading Baptist, 
passing to his chapel, dropped into church and was 
put in a seat under the pulpit. I baptized, nine 
children that morning, and preached on the subject: 
the sermon was printed. Our Baptist friend was 
never absent from the Sunday morning service after- 
wards. Not long after this his eldest son had both 
arms and shoulder-blades torn off at Prince’s Mill, 
where they worked and lived : it was at midnight, 
and he sent for me to baptize him. He recovered, 
and we raised a subscription and set him up in busi- 
ness. To encourage him in learning to write, I 
showed him a beautiful picture painted by a Mrs. 
Wright in 1830, who was born without arms ; the 
brush was fastened to her shoulder. However, he 
preferred holding the pen with his teeth to write. 
He did well in business, and since died at Bath. 

An aged Baptist had the land adjoining our 
garden and lawn, and many is the time I had long 
and interesting conversations with him over the low 
fence : we have been through nearly every point, and 
agreed almost in all. On leaving I used to think 
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how sad it was that, notwithstanding all this agree- 
ment, we could not kneel down together. 

Many Nonconformists do join the Church, and 
many more would but for what used to be called 
Tractarianism and Puseyism. Three very eminent 
ministers, Sherman of Reading, Angel James of 
Birmingham, and Dr. Raffles of Liverpool, not only 
contemplated but had made a move towards joining, 
and Mr. Sherman had his papers and certificates 
ready, when the “ Tracts for the Times” — Romanism 
in embryo — effectually scared them. Many would 
have followed them, and there would have been 
no compromise : all that was necessary was that 
we should hold fast to our standards, and not ape 
Romanism. 

It is a cause of thankfulness that at the late 
Lambeth Conference the subject of union was 
brought forward : may God speed it ! The meetings 
of the “Home Reunion Society” manifestly show 
that the move at the great Conference is bearing 
fruit ; but great bodies move slowly, and certainly 
our Church is never in a hurry. Many years ago, at 
a clerical meeting, I suggested a plan for utilising 
pious artisans in the Church instead of their going 
off to spend their zeal in some Dissenting body. A 
scheme was drawn up, approved, and sent to head- 
quarters, but nothing more was heard of it ; perhaps 
it was not practical. Nearly forty years later, at a 
Ruridecanal meeting in the same Rectory, a similar 
subject was proposed, but from another quarter, not 
formerly very favourable to mine, but I doubt if any- 
thing has resulted from it. 

We have read of a dignitary of the Church who 
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had a dear friend, a Dissenting minister, that had a 
great affection for him. After the birth of the 
minister’s first child he said the clergyman should 
baptize the babe if he would do it without book 
— for he disliked the Baptismal Service. But his 
clerical friend knew the whole service by heart, and 
baptized the child in accordance with it. The Non- 
conformist expressed his delight with the excellence, 
trusting faith, and heartiness of the whole ceremony, 
and was astonished to find that it was all in accord- 
ance with the Prayer-book. There is no doubt that 
the objections of many Dissenters vanish when the 
reading in public worship is reverent and devotional 
and the sermons Scriptural, in plain and pointed 
language, well prepared in head and heart — whether 
written or otherwise — and preached instead of being 
read to the book-board. 

Faith, prayer, Bible teaching, and training for 
the next world are the means for a blessing 
on baptism. Self-examination, confession to God, 
charity with all men, feeding on Christ in the heart 
by faith, and leading a new life, the “ requirements 
for the Lord’s Supper.” Man would assume power 
in the Sacraments, but G od has kept new’ birth and 
new life “ in Ilis own power ” — not to be effected 
by man, whether priest, minister, or layman. 

With regard to the Holy Communion, there is 
no sufficient objection to its administration in the 
evening, in addition to other times. I have never 
seen more quiet, reverent, solemn services than at 
that hour. There is no real hindrance to its adminis- 
tration at any time, and we ought, to give every oppor- 
tunity to pious members of our Church for receiving 
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it. I once had a long and friendly -discussion with 
Bishop Wilberforce on the subject, and nothing has 
more convinced me of its propriety than this con- 
versation. His Lordship went through all the usual 
arguments against the practice, but, to my mind, no 
ground would hold. At last he said it would lead to 
Corinthian abuses ; to which I replied, “ When there 
is the slightest possible vestige of that we will give 
it up, but with the Church of England office there is 
little fear of such.” The Bishop said, in reference 
to fasting Communion, that the reason given for it 
generally was very gross, and while preferring him- 
self an early Communion, he w r as greatly opposed to 
such ideas. 

On the doctrine of the real presence, I would 
observe that our Lord’s command is not “ You must 
offer up My body,” but “ This do in remembrance 
of Me.” The Church of England Homily warns us 
lest “ this Holy Sacrament be made a sacrifice instead 
of a memorial.” The main point of the Reformation 
was to protest against its being a sacrifice and to do 
away with the Mass. The Reformers struck out of 
the first Prayer-book all the prayers referring to the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Romish priests are ordained 
with the words, “Receive thou power to offer the 
sacrifice of the Mass for the living and the dead.” 
But with the Church of England clergyman it is very 
different ; he is commissioned with, “ Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God and to ad- 
minister the Sacraments.” So when he assumes 
power “ to offer the sacrifice ” he is doing that for 
which he is neither “ called ” nor “ sent ” nor 
“ authorised.” (See Art. xxiii.) As according to 
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Holy Scripture there is no sacrifice, so there is no 
need of an altar, and that word was removed, and 
never appears in our Prayer-book ; and where there 
is no altar there can be no sacerdos or priest to 
offer sacrifice. In the prayer of consecration we 
have the words, “ Who made there, a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice — upon the cross, not the 
Holy Table.” 

True, in the Rubrics the word “ priest ” is used 
sometimes as well as “minister,” but it is presbyter 
written short. In the Latin translation, which is 
of equal authority, the word is elder, not priest. 
Presbyter, not sacerdos is invariably used. The 
word is not taken from that implying an altar and a 
sacrifice, but is a contraction of presbyter (Acts xxi. 
1 8 ). Greek, Trpeafivrepoi ; Saxon, preoster ; Dutch, 
priester ; French, prestre or pretre ; hence priest. 
Christ is our only Priest, and lie has entered heaven, 
the Holy of Holies, to plead for us what He has 
done on earth. In one sense ministers and people 
are priests, but it is to offer the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving continually. While rejecting a spurious 
priesthood, let us hold fast to the believer’s separa- 
tion to witness for his Saviour and intercede for his 
fellow- sinners. The Sacrifice was offered on the cross 
“once for all” — eepa-rrag (Ileb. x. io) — by our great 
High Priest, and it cannot be repeated. In the 
last chapter to the Hebrews, and only there, we 
read, “ We have an altar,” or there is an altar : 
compare Lev. iv. The Apostle is showing the 
correspondence between the type and antitype, be- 
tween the Jewish sacrifice and the atoning work 
of our great High Priest, that the Hebrew Chris- 
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tians might give up that Judaism to which some 
still clung. 

The Catechism teaches us that “ the inward part 
or thing signified” is “the Body and Blood of 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Loi’d’s Supper.” It 
is by the faithful , and therefore spiritually par- 
taken of ; and our Twenty-eighth Article says, “ It is 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” and 
declares that, “ The mean whereby the Body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith.” 
There is no change in the bread and wine, but a 
spiritual and real participation of the body and 
blood of Christ by faith. It is the food of eternal 
life ; the Communion of the body of Christ is a 
blessed and heavenly reality. The spirit unites 
things separated by space : what our mind does 
not comprehend let faith receive. 

The office of “ Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ” 
(the partaking together, 1 Cor. x. 16, 17) is a beau- 
tiful and Scriptural service. I remember administer- 
ing this sacrament to a sick person, the sister of a 
Wesleyan minister, in my first parish. She enjoyed 
great comfort, and after a time expressed her rapture 
with the heavenly prayers, praises, and whole office ; 
but when told it was all in the Prayer-book, it was 
with difficulty she could believe it, and regretted 
that she had been cut oil' from such a Communion 
all her previous life. 

It is lamentable that such a service should be 
marred by carelessness or irreverence on the part of 
some, and perverted by others, who take upon them 
the responsibility of acting as though they had been 
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sent forth by the Church of Rome, worshipping the 
bread and wine, pretending to offer the sacrifice 
of the Mass for the living and the dead. It is 
impossible to understand how they can do so, and all 
the while hold in their hands the English Prayer- 
book, which protests against it, and declares it to be 
“ idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.” 
We would speak with all Christian courtesy and love, 
but however learned or well-meaning, no reasonable 
person can be expected to take such a priest for his 
guide. 

Then, on the other hand, there is what is called 
Broad Churc'hism. Sceptics have come to me and 
justified their unbelief by assuring me that they have 
heard clergymen from the pulpit express doubts as to 
truths revealed in the Bible — truths which are fully 
endorsed by the formularies of their Church. If so, 
it is awful, for they have declared their belief in 
these doctrines , and on that condition were admitted 
to Holy Orders. They have, individually, before 
God and man, declared that they “ unfeignedly believe 
all the Old and New Testament ,” and that they are 
“inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost,” and “truly 
called, according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to take upon them this office,” and that they are 
“ determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct 
the people ” and “ teach nothing but what they shall 
be persuaded may be proved by- the Holy Scriptures ” 
— each has said, with his own lips, before' God in the 
sanctuary, “I do believe them.” On this the Bishop 
ordained them “ to preach the Gospel.” It was not 
to preach doubts and disbeliefs as to Divine inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, miracles, the incarna- 
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tion, the atonement, resurrection and ascension, and 
the work of the Holy Ghost, but the Bishop said, 
“ Take thou authority to preach the Word of God." 
It requires a peculiar subtlety to read this back- 
wards, and when in the face of such words a clergy- 
man preaches his own wisdom and fancies, however 
amiable he may be, well-read, or kind and charitable, 
no thoughtful person can submit himself or herself 
to his teaching and direction. It is not for me to 
judge — I have too much in myself to condemn — 
but perhaps common people would think it either 
insanity or dishonesty. Who would follow a civilian 
or a soldier who was so far from his duty? I have 
not said a word as yet as to the truth or untruth of 
these views, but only that, as belonging to the Church 
of England, it is inconsistent and something more. 
In commerce such an aberration from the words 
of an agreement would not long be uncondemned ; 
in the army such disloyalty to the articles of war 
and playing into the hands of the enemy would be 
branded forthwith. 

I desire to look on those who hold other views 
with respect, consideration, and tenderness, but there 
is no kindness in silence as to error. Truth and 
honesty require us to resist all innovations of Homan 
doctrine and practice, but to be still more watchful 
against Rationalism so called. The latter is most 
irrational ; it professes only to take away the super- 
natural, but it virtually robs us of an inspired Bible, 
a Divine Saviour, and a personal God. May we find 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful to ordination vows, 
to the souls of parishioners, and to the truth of 
God! 
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There are, no doubt, great temptations in this 
direction. It is the fashion in the present day to 
strive to throw overboard every trace of supernatural 
religion, and our own hearts are only too ready to 
fall in with this ; but when the enlisted and sworn 
and surpliced defenders of “ the faith once delivered 
to the saints” join hands with those who beleaguer 
the Church of God, it is distressing beyond measure. 
However painful the struggle, I have not the smallest 
doubt of the result of the conflict. I firmly believe 
the Bible, and that its truth will be manifested, and 
that science and nature will be found to agree, for 
they are only other books of our Almighty Creator 
and Father in Christ Jesus. 

The use of the word “ regenerate ” in the Baptis- 
mal Service is a difficulty with some — “ Seeing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church.” The 
following explanation is sufficient : — When our Re- 
formers drew up this form the word signified being 
transplanted from the kingdom of the first Adam 
and grafted into the kingdom of the second Adam — 
“ into the body of Christ’s Church.” We pray also for 
a spiritual renewal, but baptism is not conversion. 
The form was sent by our Reformers to a leading 
Continental Reformer, for his view : he approved 
of it, but observed that the word regeneration was 
likely to be used for conversion. Nevertheless “re- 
generate ” was retained. The Puritans and Non- 
conformists have and do use it as synonymous with 
conversion. Some clergymen do the same. The 
first evil resulting from this is that the minister 
on baptizing children after the Second Lesson, or at 
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other times, ascends the pulpit, and, preaching to 
baptized adults, addresses believers as regenerate, 
and mere professing Christians as unregenerate : 
here there is an inconsistency — they have all been 
baptized, and God has been thanked for their being 
grafted into the Christian Church and all its privi- 
leges opened to them. 

Using the word regeneration for conversion, ex- 
cepting in the service, is unnecessary ; new creatures, 
or a “ new creation ” in Christ, is amply sufficient to 
convey the idea of a man being turned round, con- 
verted from the world, to God, born again from 
above, and by faith in Christ having a new and 
spiritual life in the liedeemer which shall never die. 

Another danger of using the word in the sermon 
is that hearers may say, “Well, it is all right with 
me, for I was regenerated in baptism, and the clergy- 
man said so.” Of course, if they consider they will 
see that they do not bring forth in their daily life 
the fruits of faith and spiritual union with Christ, 
and therefore that in the sermon the clergyman 
meant more by the word than when he used it in 
baptism, but too many are satisfied without this 
reflection. 
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Improvement Association and Parish Thanksgiving — School Board 
meeting — Income of living — Names of hamlets— Injury to voice 
— Matthew Stowe, Esq. — Plan for speaking without hurting the. 
throat. 


Oitr parochial anniversary gatherings were always 
very pleasant and profitable,. Several Bishops — in- 
cluding the late Dr. Mackarness, a man of lofty feel- 
ing and a high sense of duty — have kindly favoured 
us by preaching and giving the prizes, and full reports 
extending to three or four closely printed columns 
have always appeared in the Wycombe Free Press, 
which was a very well-conducted paper. I have only 
one at hand, and give a brief cutting from it : — 

“ The day of ‘ the annual exhibition of the Improvement Associa- 
tion’ is a great holiday in the parish. Though this year it was not 
attended by any grandees, it was most successful. It takes a much 
wider range than the usual harvest thanksgivings and horticultural 
shows; for it is ‘to promote the improvement of the homes and 
gardens of the working-classes, and draw the attention of the 
authorities to nuisances, &c.’ Prizes are offered for the best-ordered 
cottage, produce of all kinds, the best models made dining winter 
evenings (last year there were two small steam-engines), for garments, 
knitting, and the best-darned stockings, and endless useful objects. 

Wooburn is a populous district, its residents chiefly of the manu- 
facturing class, who have, and are not slow to act upon, intelligent 
opinions of their own, so their joining says much for the. inherent 
strength and value of the Society. The exhibition is extensive, and 
always remarkably good, and it occupies a prominent place in the 
roll of Buckinghamshire exhibitions. 

“ The show was opened at one o’clock, but there were not many 
visitors until after the thanksgiving service, which commenced at 
two. The sacred building was very crowded, the Mission House 
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cliairs, in addition to those belonging to the church, being used ; the 
decorations displayed great taste, without being overdone ; they were 
sufficient to accord well with the pleasing style of ornamentation 
adopted in the church. 

“ We had no Bishop or dean or archdeacon, as is generally the case, 
to preach, but a missionary from Ceylon, Kev. S. Coles, who had 
formerly been the Vicar’s esteemed and highly valued Curate. The 
service commenced with ‘ Come, ye thankful people, come ; ’ the 
service was reverent, and the choir rendered their part admirably. 
The text was Ps. ciii. 2 : “Bless the Lord, O my soul,* and forget 
not all His benefits.” The preacher ably and affectionately enforced 
.gratitude for our mercies, and it may be observed that the Vicar 
always endeavours that it should not only be for the harvest, but a 
general parish thanksgiving. 

“From the church the majority of worshippers proceeded to the 
show-tent, where there was a great treat on view for them. At 4.30 
there was a monster tea in the marqueo ; 1300 sat down to it, and 
there was another relay of smaller dimensions afterwards. 

“After tea the prizes were distributed, and the usual speeches 
were pleasantly varied by a concert of amateur performers. The 
Vicar first stated that he had received letters from the l)uke of 
Westminster, Lord Boston, and Mr. Disraeli, patrons of tho Associa- 
tion, regretting their inability to be present. So Mr. H. Gilbey was 
called on to distribute them, which he did in a very happy, genial 
style. He said he had attended many exhibitions, but never seen 
any carried out with so much success. In conclusion he advised all 
who heard him to cultivate the plant of contentment. 

“ The various speeches were very practical, all present being urged 
by God’s grace to live better and nobler lives than some had lived* 
before them. It was beautiful to see the goodwill and kindly feeling 
which prevailed throughout all classes. The National Anthem closed 
the proceedings/’ 

The next year Dr. Suter, the Bishop of Nelson, 
New Zealand, preached, delivered the prizes, and 
addressed the evening meeting in the large tent. 
His Lordship was greatly pleased with the whole 
proceedings, and his ready and brotherly manner 
delighted every one. 

The following handbill was circulated from the 
first on these occasions : — 

The Cottage. — Attention is necessary in your homes both for 
health and appearance. It is a great evil if slops and refuse are 
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thrown out from a door, or heaps of dirt allowed to accumulate near 
a cottage. Such induce dangerous diseases and promote dirty habits. 
The manure-heap should be at the back of the garden, and the sewers 
and drains kept in order. If all filth was at once covered with a 
little dry earth, it would prevent smell, and be useful in the garden. 
Every window should be made to open, and the rooms well ventilated. 
In some houses too many sleep in one room ; surely common 
decency forbids this, if the many other evils arising from it did not 
call for the practice to be abandoned. Frequent limewashing is 
useful. Attention should also be given to the kinds of ornament 
used : gross or foolish pictures have been too common, but instead of 
these, most now adopt Scripture prints and other innocent and 
useful subjects to put on the walls. It is of great consequence that 
the young be led to form early habits of order, neatness, and cleanli- 
ness; it has a valuable bearing on the life. A love of finery is very 
bad, but tidiness and cleanliness, whether in the person, the dress, 
or the dwelling, bespeak self-respect and lay claim to the respect 
of others. A good character lies at the foundation of comfort. It 
is in vain to look for comfort in the cottage where there is either a 
drinking, tyrannical husband or a slatternly, gossiping wife. But a 
good character, an honest, upright, thoughtful, truthful, pure, and 
peaceable person is a blessing not only in a house, but to the neigh- 
bourhood. Forethought and good management are most valuable 
qualities, and will enable a person to do twice the work, with half 
the bustle and labour of another without them. Good temper is a 
bright colour in the web of life, and bears patiently and cheerfully 
the trials and crosses of the day. Industry is essential to happiness. 
Steady, persevering work is sure to prosper. An industrious person 
has no inclination to spend a moment idly or unprofitably. Sobriety 
is absolutely necessary : or the odd pence go day by day ; and the 
shilling, which might go to the savings bank, for a provision for a 
rainy day, goes the same road on the Saturday. Frugality is very 
essential. We should neither practise nor encourage waste, but be 
careful of property, and turn everything to account. Carefulness 
and orderly habits are very needful. A decent man naturally 
expects and desires to find his cottage and children in an orderly and 
inviting trim. This has much to do with a happy home. A con- 
tented disposition also goes a great way. It is well to look at the 
bright side of things, and to make the best of them. Another thing 
which much tends to comfort is a well-chosen cottage. A dark, 
dirty alley is generally unhealthy, and consequently extravagant 
through that, and in other ways, however low the rent. A con- 
venient cottage will have a good fireplace in the lower room, a back 
house for washing, with a copper oven and sink ; a well — or still 
better a pump— -and at least two rooms upstairs, one with a fire- 
place, and all light and airy, and no bad smells near. 
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The Garden is not only a healthful recreation to those who have 
been toiling all day, but a real help where the wages are small and 
the family perhaps is large. The true secret of a very profitable 
garden is, that it has an industrious master. Nothing does well 
without industry. The Bible says, “ In all labour there is profit,” 
and to prosper, thoughtful care, and good management is necessary. 
Some have had more opportunities of understanding gardening than 
others, but those who have had few advantages may gain much by 
observation. And those who are most clever at it should always be 
ready kindly to assist a neighbour by giving him a friendly hint. 
Planting rose-trees, honeysuckle, jasmine, or climbing hop, and 
training them over a porch at the door or round the window is 
desirable ; it adds greatly to the interest and beauty of the cot- 
tage. It would require but little labour, and be a recreation after 
the day’s work. Flowers have a peaceful and soothing influence, 
and their cultivation is an enjoyable recreation. The humblest 
cottage room receives a charm and freshness from the green leaves 
and brilliant blossoms in the window ; and when the labouring man 
returns from his toil, perhaps at times harassed in mind, there is 
something soothing and cheering when his eye rests upon the handi- 
work of the Creator : the commonest blossom tells of the wisdom, 
goodness, and presence of God. Contentment, peace, and a happy 
home are generally found behind a well-kept garden, and the window 
and door neatly decorated with flowers. 

Occasionally there was great jealousy shown in 
reference to our voluntary schools ; at one time it 
culminated in several meetings with the object of 
introducing Board schools. At the first the Vicar 
was called upon to give an account of the education 
in the parish and the country generally. 

The following is a cutting from the local paper in 
which the meetings were fully reported : — 

“ The Vicar said : Some years ago the only schools for the poor 
were those instituted by the clergyman or some charitable person 
in the parish. In this parish there was a small school instituted in 
1806 by the late Rev. Thos. George Tyndale ; and before that there 
was a school kept by an excellent lady of the name of Biddle at 
Dell house. These schools for the poor were pretty numerous 
throughout the country, but they by no means met the requirements, 
especially in the manufacturing districts. About 1842 a Bill was 
introduced by the late Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, for the 
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extension of education throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. It was not passed, but the subject did not go to sleep. In a 
few years the Privy Council on Education was established, and aid 
was given for buildings and teachers in proportion to the sum 
voluntarily raised in the locality, and pupil teachers were paid by 
the Government. 

“ This was a great step in advance, but it did not much aid the 
poorest districts and those most needing. The capitation minute 
followed, which helped to some extent every parish, however poor, 
where there was an efficient school. Under the system pupil teachers 
and training schools bore very heavily on Government funds. Then, 
a new Education minute was introduced a few years ago, with 
a scheme for lessening grants and throwing the burden of pupil 
teachers entirely on the local school managers. 

“ Up to this year, 1870, this was the position of matters. No doubt 
the previous system did not reach as far as could be wished, and 
it might with advantage have been supplemented so as to extend 
education to all. However, instead of this, an altogether new Educa- 
tion Bill was introduced last session, placing the daily education of 
the poor on the rates, and without religious instruction. This was 
happily modified before it passed. The Bible is to be allowed, if 
the Local Board approve ; and existing voluntary schools are recog- 
nized ; that is, they are still to have Government aid, if they satisfy 
H.M.’s School Inspectors, and if there is sufficient school accommoda- 
tion for the number of children who ought to be under instruction 
in the parish. In this case the parish will not be under an Education 
rate, but then voluntary subscribers must come forward in sufficient 
force. The Wooburn public elementary schools are by the trust 
deeds connected with the Church of England on this voluntary 
system, and from the first they have been carried on on liberal 
principles, and there has never been any objection from the parents. 

“They have been supported by voluntary subscriptions, but the 
funds have generally been insufficient : there has been a deficiency 
of about ^25 per annum. Therefore, if they are to be carried on 
additional subscriptions are necessary. The new Act says, 6 Educa- 
tion must be paid for by rates/ if the voluntary schools are not suffi- 
ciently supported. If the present system is carried on with increased 
teaching power, an additional room of about 800 square feet will be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the new Act. 

“The voluntary or present system cannot be said to have 
failed in results — as to funds it may. In this parish it has raised 
the number educated from a very small school of thirty-five 
till there are schools now to hold about 320 scholars. The town 
schools and teacher’s residence, completed in the year 1852, have been 
built under the system ; also the infant school at Wooburn Green, 
and a piece of ground has been made over for another school residence 
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on the opposite side of the road. The system has not, as yet, reached 
as far as could be wished. Some children idle about, and, under the 
new Act, we ought to have room for about a hundred more children. 
The public faith is pledged towards the existing schools, and money 
has voluntarily been contributed towards raising them in reliance 
upon that Government pledge. In the hope that the same system 
would be carried on, plans have been drawn for an additional room 
adjoining the town schools. 

“ Throughout the country the system cannot be said to have failed. 
It has brought under daily education about two million children. . . . 
It is most important that every child should receive a good secular, 
moral, and religious training. Secular education will be secured by a 
rate-paid school ; not so moral and religious teaching. The Educa- 
tion Act, as regards rate education, does not secure, though under 
certain circumstances it may tolerate, religious instruction to those 
willing to receive it. Secular education teaches a man for this world, 
but leaves him ignorant as to the next. It is not worthy the name of 
education, for man is composed of body and soul, and true education 
instructs for both worlds. Knowledge is power, for good or evil. 
True religion sanctifies it, and guides it to be used for the glory of 
God and the good of men. It may be said that little of religion can 
be taught in a daily school. This is not so. Much time cannot be 
given to it, but a little is of the greatest possible consequence. The 
youthful mind is impressible, and the memory quick to retain texts 
of Holy Scripture ; and besides, where much is not learnt, the 
Scripture lesson, the hymn, and prayer give a tone to the whole 
school. 

“ Secular education, divorced from religion, is harsh and harden- 
ing ; but, leavened with the Word of God, it becomes gentle and 
softening, loving and brotherly. Whether we will or no, the teacher 
is influenced by it, and the scholar feels its power more or less : 
then it is carried home by the children, and thus permeates the 
parish to a considerable and very valuable extent. By the Chris- 
tian religion accompanying secular instruction there is great gain. 
We cannot calculate its extent ; we are so accustomed to its silent 
and indirect influence that we do not trace it to its source ; but if 
ever the day should come — which God forbid — that our elementary 
schools should be conducted without religion, we shall tremble for 
the consequences, and learn to appreciate, but too late, our national 
and infinite loss. I have endeavoured to put the case plainly before 
you : it is hurried, and I know imperfect. At any rate, our position 
is this — a law has been passed on education ; it is our duty to obey 
and put ourselves under it. The only question is, whether you 
will carry it out under the present voluntary system or have an 
education rate. This question I am content to leave with you, and 
abide by your decision.” 
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Great efforts were made by some in favour of a 
Board to bring up voters, but to my joy it was carried 
against them. I cannot be thankful enough. As 
stated above a site has been given for another 
school residence opposite the Infant School — the 
legal expenses were ^14. The teacher’s house, 
opposite the town schools, was formed out of two. 
Vicarage cottages legally made over by me to the 
parish for ever for that purpose in 1850. 

Perhaps the income of the living should be men- 
tioned. It was ^140 per annum when I came, 
and increased to £160. A portion of it was only 
obtained with difficulty and after great delay, and 
more than once half the year’s income was lost. I 
had no liking for fees, and never received anything 
more than the legal sum appointed — except on the 
occasion of one or two weddings; A friend observed 
to me that I was very deficient in commercial 
instincts, or I would have taken fees for special 
ground for graves and the erection of memorial 
windows, &c. It has been said that we deserved, if 
we had not achieved, a suitable income, but our 
Bishop had but few livings in his gift. 

For many years a good proportion of the income 
of the living was absorbed by the schools and other 
charities. I frequently applied to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to increase the living, but in vain. 
Two or three years before I resigned, our neighbour, 
the Duke of Westminster, most kindly exerted him- 
self with the Commissioners, and succeeded in getting 
a grant from them of £ 20 per annum towards the 
stipend of a Curate Tthis was a great relief to me, 
for that amount, almost always after I had- a fellow- 
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labourer, came out of my pocket in addition to the 
above-mentioned calls. Nevertheless it was a very 
happy sphere and rich in work : more than sufficient 
for myself and all my family every day in the year, 
and we rejoiced in the privilege of working for a 
good Master and among a kind people. Many of 
my brethren are in a worse case. I have known 
a Dissenting farm labourer, with thirteen shillings a 
week, give one shilling every Sunday to his chapel 
regularly. Some Churchmen might, if they would, 
learn a lesson from the poor Wesleyan. 

A few years after coming to the parish — these jot- 
tings do not follow in chronological order — I found 
that various names of places had been corrupted : 
for instance, every one spoke of Bone End and 
Beggar’s Hill — indeed they are thus in the ordnance 
map and in parish documents. By a little research 
I found one ought to be Bourne End, and the other 
Berghers Hill ; and I lithographed a map of the 
parish, giving every road, path, and cottage, and 
inserting the correct names. The map was fixed in 
the parish magazine for 1858, and has been very 
useful in various ways ; now every one adopts the 
right names. A view of the valley faces this page. 

Parish gifts are of great value, but an evil if they 
lead people to be looking for them instead of de- 
pending on their own honest exertions. The scrub- 
common money was a trouble when I first came to 
Wooburn. It consisted of about £20 which used to 
be given, in single shillings, to every one who came 
on St. Matthew’s Day to the Vestry. The money 
was in lieu of the use of a common which had been 
closed, and it w r as supposed that every one had a 
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claim. It was a painful sight on the day of distribu- 
tion, for the people noisily crowded into the church, 
climbing over the pews eager to get their dole. 
Little of the money reached their homes, for it was 
a great day for the public-houses and a general 
holiday. I looked into the matter, and found that 
by the Deed it should be given in fuel, and only to 
selected poor families, and discovered also that I 
was ex-officio a trustee. We made a change. It 
required a little courage and firmness, for some in 
authority liked the old way, and many thought 
themselves grievously wronged. To do what is 
popular is easy, but I was determined to do what 
was right. We had poor families selected and 
given a substantial quantity of coals annually. The 
opposition cooled down in a few years, for the plan 
was reasonable and just, as well as legal. 

When I had been in the parish some thirty years 
I found my throat was worn out. From the time I 
entered the ministry I had used finely powdered 
camphor; by putting a pinch at the back of the 
tongue it greatly helps the voice. After exerting 
it for five or six hours it will enable one to start 
fresh and better apparently than at the beginning of 
the day. It was also useful in preventing cold or 
sore throat when coming out greatly heated from 
cottage lectures on winter nights. However, at last 
this failed ; I persevered, but suffered indescribably. 
It was impossible for me to rest my voice in the 
parish, so I went away several times for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours. I went where I would need 
to speak to no one, and told the landlady to bring 
me a cup of tea or a chop at such and such hours, 
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but I was not to speak another word. Rest soon 
relieved me, and I went joyfully to the station to 
return home. On- asking, too gently, for a ticket, 
and having to repeat it, the pain came on, and I 
returned crushed and disappointed. 

The Rev. E. B. Squire, Vicar of Swansea, wrote to 
me that he had been to Dr. Morell Mackenzie, and 
was quite cured. I went to him, and the good man 
examined me with the laryngoscope. He threw up 
his arms and said, “ Why, I never saw such a throat ; 
it is no good coming now ; you should have come six 
years ago.” It was inflamed two inches down the 
windpipe, and he asked how I had been able to go on. 
I told him of the camphor, which had enabled me to 
continue when I ought not. At my request he said 
he would try, if I would come every day for a month, 
but he did not expect it would be of any avail. Every 
morning at ten he galvanised the part, but it was of 
no use. I then went to a hydropathic establishment, 
and had my throat douched for some weeks, but it 
was of little avail. The rest, of course, was bene- 
ficial, and I returned and took my share of the 
three services one Sunday. It was as bad as ever 
afterwards, and I felt disheartened. The next morn- 
ing, while thinking I was at the • far end and no 
way open, I received a letter from a friend at St. 
Leonards, enclosing a cutting from the Record news- 
paper. It was from a clergyman, saying his voice 
was restored by following the rules given him by 
Mr. Matthew Stowe, of Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol, 
and that the gentleman only wanted to do good, and 
would be glad to attend any clergyman who was 
troubled as to his voice. 
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I went to Bristol by the next train, though every 
one around me said it was no good, I had tried 
everything. Well, I had not tried that. Mr. S. kept 
me speaking high for two hours, and my throat, by 
his system, was not hurt. Pie first made me read, 
and then said, “ Why, you use your throat.” I said I 
always did in speaking. He replied I never should ; 
the voice should come not from the throat, but be 
formed by the action of the end of the tongue, lips, 
and teeth. He put me through the vowels, keeping 
me up to a high treble, then the letters d, t, l, which 
require the tongue to be kept up to the roof of the 
mouth. lie said this should be practised continually. 
His great point was having an active tongue and 
keeping it always up to the palate. I had been in 
the habit of. letting it lie passive, and could bring out 
any tone from the throat alone. It is not easy after 
doing wrong for so long to begin to do right. How- 
ever, I tried. Before leaving Clifton I wrote to Mr. 
Stowe, saying if I could send him a fee for ioo 
guineas it would not pay him for what he had done 
for me. On my return it was almost a miracle to our 
people. I could take any amount of public duty on 
a high key. It was simply not using the throat, 
which was damaged, but forming the sound by the 
end of the tongue and front of the mouth. The 
throat will do wonders; still, it is vulnerable, so 
speaking with it is unwise. 

It gave me a new lease, and I heartily thank God, 
for I continued ten or twelve years, never sparing my 
voice, and when I resigned it was not on account 
of my throat in any way. For years I could not 
swallow anything warm, it was so painfully inflamed, 
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but now the cause has long been removed and I 
have no difficulty. At first I kept on a high key 
continuously, but by degrees I was able to modify 
and vary the tones. One difficulty remained, for in 
speaking sympathizingly to the sick or in administer- 
ing the Holy Communion one cannot well be high ; 
the voice comes down, and the throat is more or less 
affected. 

Mr. Stowe’s services have been very valuable to 
many clergymen. He wished to found an Institu- 
tion where any minister or schoolmaster might learn 
how to use and preserve his voice, for he considered 
we all needed to be taught. I fear every one 
thinks he knows how to speak ; as - well, I suppose, 
as every one thinks he knows how to walk, but any 
drill-sergeant would condemn forty-nine out of fifty, 
who have not had lessons on the matter, as faulty 
and awkward in their movement, and also for spend- 
ing more labour in the process than is necessary. 



PART XV. 


Confession — Surplice in pulpit — Auricular confession — Vestments and 
Eastward position — Great men and small. 

In the year 1858 Bishop Wilberforce appointed a 
Commission to inquire' into the practice of auricular 
confession in an adjoining parish. The matter had 
made a great stir, and gave Dissenters strong ground 
for opposing our Church. In my parish they saddled 
us with this and other strange teaching, so I felt 
bound to justify our Church before the people and 
denounce the erroneous doctrine. The sermon was 
reported in full in Mr. Flexman’s paper, and after- 
wards published as a tract. A few weeks after, Bishop 
'bait’s Charge on the same subject was delivered, and 
I was glad to see that I had taken the same line. 
At another time unscrupulous attempts were made 
to infect the parish with what is falsely called 
Rationalism, and against the doctrinal statements of 
our Articles. I dislike controversy, but it was my 
duty to meet this, and I did so by printing “ Jottings 
from the Pulpit ” in the parish magazine, setting 
forth the teaching of our Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Holy Scriptures, and justification by faith. 

One day, on passing through another parish, a 
gentleman whom I knew saw me, and came out of his 
house and said, “ Can you tell* me what I should 
do ? Yesterday we were told from the pulpit that it 
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was a mortal sin to subscribe to the Bible Society. 
At other times we have Romish doctrine declared. 
When my children were very young I could stand it, 
but now they are growing up it is dreadful. What am 
I to do ? ” I never interfere in other parishes, but 
if High Churchmen object to the Bible Society, they 
should remember that it was called into existence by 
the S.P.C.K. refusing, again and again, Charles of 
Bala, and other devoted men, to issue Bibles in the 
Welsh language. 

Some parishioners, while staying in town, have 
attended churches where they saw practices strange 
to our Church — the adoption of the eastward posi- 
tion, &c., so I penned the following on that subject 
and vestments : — 

The Rev. J. W. Bennett says, “ The ancient vest- 
ments represent to the worshippers the fact of the 
presence of the Son of God in human flesh subsist- 
ing.” Thus they are not used for any {esthetic 
purpose, but for their doctrinal significance : the 
doctrine is the real objective presence of our Blessed 
Lord, together with the sacrifice offered by the 
priest and the adoration due to the presence of 
our Lord. 

In the evidence given before the Ritual Com- 
mission we read, “In the Consecration prayer the 
priest stands before the altar, because this is the 
position of a sacrificing priest.” 

It might be observed here tha’t Bishop Wilber- 
force, in his last Charge (or address at the R. D.’s) 
says, “ If a churchwarden presented his clergyman for 
consecrating with Ms back to the people, he would 
obtain a conviction.” These innovations are not, as 
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alleged, “Catholic ” customs. The position in ancient 
days was westward; and the vestment, the surplice and 
stole only used (see Wharton Marriott’s “ Vestiarium 
Christianum ”). Even if they were “ Catholic,” by 
our Thirty-fourth Article there was perfect liberty to 
revise, change, or discontinue. They were mediseval 
customs, and they were revised at the Reformation. 
The late Archdeacon Wilberforce plainly acknow- 
ledged that the alteration made in the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. “ stripped our Communion ser- 
vice of its sacrificial character.” 

The interpretation lately given by some to the 
Ornaments Rubric and the innovation as to the posi-' 
tion of the ministrant are attempts to fasten on our 
Church (as Archbishop Tait said) the errors repudi- 
ated at the Reformation. In the Prayer-book of 1549 
the vestments were ordered to be used, but in that of 
1552 they were forbidden. This again was repeated by 
Mary in 1553, who died in 1558. In 1559, Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity and the Act of Parliament retain 
“ such as were in use in the second year of Edward 
VI. until other order shall be taken.” Elizabeth’s 
subsequent “ Injunctions,” the Bishops’ “ Interpreta- 
tions ” of them, and the Queen’s “ Advertisements ” 
afterwards all order the surplice only, except in cathe- 
drals the cope. The 24th Canon does the same, 
and the 28th says only the surplice at daily service 
and ministering the Sacraments. The revisers of 
the Prayer-book, 1662 (the present book), could not 
possibly have intended to bring back the order of 
1549 by the present Rubric. It had been super- 
seded, and as a matter of fact thare was no attempt to 
bring the said vestments back into use. Churchmen 
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of that day certainly did not understand their Rubric 
in the sense which is now attempted to be put on it. 

Now let us consider the position. The Prayer- 
books of 1552, 1559, 1604, and 1662 all say the 
Holy Table must be in the body of the church of 
in the chancel. The “Injunctions” and the “Inter- 
pretations ” enjoin the like position. The same 
authorities direct that at the Holy Communion it 
should stand “Table-wise,” not altar-wise, but east 
and west. In the Prayer-book of 1 549, “ the priest 
was to stand before the midst of the altar ” and say, 
&c. This was set aside by the Prayer-book of 1552, 
which directed him to stand “at the north side of 
the Table,” the Table itself pointing east and west. 
The books of 1559, 1604, and 1662 retain these 
words. In 1662, the date of the present book, it is 
directed, “ the priest standing before the Table,” &c. 
“ Before the Table ” must mean the north side, for 
the rubrical position of the Table is that it should 
stand lengthwise ; the true interpretation of this is 
east and west, though the custom now is that it 
stands north and south. 

Bishop Williams, of Lincoln, in 1627, instructs 
his clergy minutely as above. Scudamore (“ Eucha- 
ristica,” p. 487) remarks that the north side doubtless 
meant north end, if the Table was placed altar-wise. 
“To satisfy the rubric wholly,” he says, “we shall, 
have to turn the Table east and west.” In the Pur- 
chase case, the opinion of the Court was that, with the 
Table against the east end of the church, the direction 
to stand at the north side applies to the north end. 

Thus in a succession of Prayer-books the direc- 
tion is “ at the north side,” the Table being remoyed 
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for the Holy Communion for the time into the body 
of the church and standing length-wise, or Table- 
wise east and west. Gradually it became the custom 
to have the Table at the east end of the church, 
standing altar-wise. This position of the Table was 
without the sanction of the law. The present 
Prayer-book, 1662, says “before the Table,” “ on the 
north side : ” as it takes no note of the change in the 
custom as to the position of the Table, it necessarily 
means north end. As I have heard it observed, if 
I were spoken of by friends as habitually sitting at 
the north side of my table, and the table were placed 
lengthwise without their knowledge, it would be 
only natural that they should continue to say I was 
at the north side, though I now sit at the north end. 
In short, the position of the minister or priest has 
not been changed by the law (Prayer-book, 1662), 
but the position of the Table has by custom. 

Before I resigned the surplice question arose in 
my parish. Its introduction into the pulpit had, 
years before, been strongly pressed by Bishop 
Wilberforce, but I resisted the change. His Lord- 
ship confessed that he himself had formerly and for 
many years worn the gown in preaching ; this ap- 
peared to me to supply an argument against his 
present proposal, for he was too intelligent and keen 
to have been misled with respect to the right practice, 
until another object came in view. His Lordship 
also said the gown was the preaching vestment in 
the Church of Rome, and taunted the Evangelicals 
with imitating Papists. To this I say the Roman 
Catholics were right in so doing, and we only 
separated from them where they were in error. In 
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preaching, which is not a “ Church office,” hut their 
own delivery, they use their private gown. 

To my sorrow, the subject was now again agitated, 
unknown to me, through a most excellent Curate, 
and quite unintentionally on his part. He was not 
aware of the history of the controversy, nor did he 
know that it had been introduced into the pulpit 
as a badge or symbol of certain views — to which he 
was opposed. He thought that a mere question of 
taste was involved, and did not see why the gown 
should be retained in Wooburn while so many 
parishes around had adopted the surplice. The idea 
took with many of the younger generation, who 
were equally ignorant of the origin and design of the 
new custom begun in 184a 

I subjoin my letter to the churchwardens assign- 
ing my reasons for having always used the gown, and 
also a joint-letter from parishioners who would have 
preferred that custom to be continued. I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to them for their kind and 
Christian tone, and the change pained me greatly on 
their account, as well as, indeed, on my own. 

TO THE CHURCHWARDENS. 

Dear Sirs, — With reference to the suggestion made as to the 
surplice in the pulpit, it is necessary that I should state our position. 
You know I have always been willing to meet any general wish 
expressed if it did not involve principle. 

From the following you will, I think, see that I have done right in 
the practice I have followed hitherto. As the matter stands, the 
gown is the regular or canonical dress for the clergyman in the 
pulpit, except for the capitular or official clergy in cathedrals. The 
latter are directed, by Canon 25, to wear surplices in preaching, and 
indeed always, whether taking part in 'the service or not. When a 
parochial clergyman preaches in a cathedral he wears his gown, and 
is thus distinguished from the capitular or cathedral staff. 

The 58th Canon defines when the surplice is to be worn, and, by 
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inference, when it is to be laid aside. A surplice, provided by the 
churchwardens, is to be worn at public church prayers and sacra- 
ments. The divine offices are thus reverentially marked by a 
particular vestment, but it is withheld from preaching, which is a 
mere personal act of the individual ; thus showing a visible distinc- 
tion between the worship of God and the teaching of man. 

That the academical gown was always for preaching, and the 
surplice for church offices in the Prayer-book, is proved from the 
Acts of Convocation, and from the charges and questions of Bishops 
from the time of the Reformation. For example, Archbishop Laud, 
1635 ; Bishop Lindsell, 1633 ; Bishop Williams, 1635 5 Bishop Wren, 
1636; Bishop Duppa, 1638; Bishop Fuller, 1671, each ask in their 
visitation articles, “ Doth he also preach in his cassock and gown ? ” 
And Bishop Cosin, of Durham, 1662, asks, “Doth he before his 
lecture read the service in the Book of Common Prayer ? At the 
reading thereof doth he wear a surplice ? When he lecturetli doth 
lie use the ecclesiastical habit appointed for all ministers of the 
Church 1 ” This habit is the gown ; see Canon 74. Thus the surplice 
is for ministering the public prayers and sacraments, and the acade- 
mical gown for preaching. On the authority of this Canon, clergy- 
men appear in gown at court, at Visitations, and in the pulpit. 

The question now arises : When was the surplice proposed for 
the pulpit, and what was the object l The suppression of the gown 
was one of the earliest innovations attempted by the Tractarians. 
In 1839 it was stated that the surplice was the priestly vestment in 
which a clergyman was to offer sacrifice at the altar, in which he 
should perform all his duties, and that he should not kneel down to 
intercede for his people even in his bedroom without a surplice. 
Great efforts were made to get it adopted in the pulpit instead of 
the gown, and it became the badge of those who received these new 
doctrines. As the Church of England knows of no sacrificing priest- 
hood, of course many were opposed to it. This was the cause of 
the antagonism between the surplice and gown which arose above 
forty years ago. Some, who adopted the new views, wore the 
surplice in the pulpit ; those who adhered to the Church’s Articles, 
Prayer-book, and Homilies kept to the gown. 

It is easy to say, “ What matter the dress if the Gospel is 
preached ? ” In itself it would matter little, but a principle was 
involved : it was brought forward as a sacerdotal or priestly badge, 
appertaining to the individual, and involving a sacrificing and an 
absolving priesthood. This is opposed to our Articles, Prayer-book, 
and Homilies ; and it is opposed to the whole New Testament. In 
our Rubrics the word priest occurs, but it is simply a contraction 
of the word presbyter ; see Dr. Hook’s Church Dictionary. The 
Jewish high priest was to offer sacrifices for sins (Heb. v. 1), but 
Christ is’the only Priest under the Christian dispensation (Heb. vii. 
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27, and ix. 25, 26, and x. 10-14). The apostles were not priests ; 
they are never called so. In one sense all true Christians are priests 
(Rev. i. 6, and v. 10). They are priests to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
— of themselves (Rom. xii. 1), of praise (Heb. xiii. 15), and of good 
works (Phil. iv. 18). The New Testament knows of no other priest- 
hood. Christian ministers are called elders or presbyters, bishops 
and deacons, but never priests. * 

The Church of England has no sacrificing priests, and she men- 
tions no altar but the altar of the cross (see Homily on Repentance). 
The 82nd Canon directs “a decent Communion table” for the Lord’s 
Supper, and the word altar was struck out of the Prayer-book, and 
table is used throughout. All the Reformers rejected the priestly 
idea, and sacerdotalism and sacramentalism are unknown to the New 
Testament. Our Church Homily in reference to the Lord’s Supper 
warns us “ lest of a memory it be made a sacrifice ; ” “ we acknowledge 
none other priest but Christ;” “no sacrificing priest, no mass is 
needed.” 

Hence we cannot introduce the surplice in another part of our 
services for which it was never intended by our Canons, without 
distinctly and most emphatically repudiating the unscriptural grounds 
on which the innovation was made. 

Some have tried, but vainly, to argue that the sermon is part of 
the Communion service. The Rubric to the point merely directs 
when the sermon is to be preached, and makes an interval in the 
service for that purpose. The casual and personal words of a 
preacher cannot be considered part of a regular and authorised 
Liturgy. If part of the Communion service, a sermon must always 
be preached at the Communion and never otherwise. 

Of late years an additional step has been taken (a new meaning 
has been invented for the Ornaments Rubric , an interpretation it never 
had before ), and pre-Reformation “vestments” and “the eastward 
position ” have been adopted to represent the priestly office. The 
chasuble, “ the vestment ” of a sacrificing priest, and the tunicle for 
ministers assisting the sacrificing priest have been introduced for 
this purpose. These were forbidden by Queen Elizabeth’s Adver- 
tisements. Besides, Archbishop Grindall, York, 1571, and various 
Bishops gave directions that “wherever found they should be 
destroyed.” The Convocation of 1571 forbids their use as “gar- 
ments defiled with superstition.” And “the massing Levitical 
apparel” and “Popish trumpery ” discovered at Cambridge were, 
with the whole consent of heads of houses, committed publicly 
to the flames. This return to vestments discarded at the Reforma- 
tion was acknowledged before the late Ritual Commission to be in 
order “ to represent the doctrine of sacrifice that doctrine which 
our martyrs died for abjuring. 

The “eastward position” is also adopted as “that of a sacrificing 
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priest ; ” see Report of the Ritual Commission. In the Church of 
England the clergyman is to stand at the north * side of the Holy 
Table “ to avoid the Popish practice of facing towards the east.” The 
Table is to be in the body of the church or chancel, and, “ standing 
at the north side, he is to say the Lord’s Prayer, &c.,” then, “ stand- 
ing before the Table, to order the bread and wine ” so that it majr be 
reached from the north side, and there “ break the bread before the 
people.” It could not be “ before the people ” if facing east with his 
back to the people. 

‘ The idea of the “ eastward position ” is that the Lord’s Supper is a 
proper sacrifice, the Table an altar, the clergyman a sacrificing priest, 
and that he makes a mysterious change in the bread and wine. It 
is a step towards the Romish mass, which the 31st Article declares 
to be “ blasphemous fables arid dangerous deceits.” The eastward 
position is without warrant from the Prayer-book : the Communion 
office nowhere calls the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, and nowhere calls 
the Lord’s Table an altar. It is utterly without support from Holy 
Scripture : in the four accounts we have of the Institution of the 
Lord’s Supper not one word is said in favour of it. It is a retrograde 
movement, a step back towards Popery, and it makes the Com- 
munion a sacrifice instead of a sacrament. The Church of England 
rejects the idea of any bodily presence whatever, and, with the 
judicious Hooker, declares faith to be the only hand which receives 
Christ : see Articles 28 and 29, the Church Catechism, and the 
third Rubric after “the Communion of the sick.” In the note after 
the Communion office the Church states that “the sacramental 
bread and wine remain still in their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored, for that were idolatry, to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians.” 

I must therefore abjure any sacerdotal views, if the surplice is 
adopted where the gown is the canonical garment. 

Other vestments have now been introduced which show more 
fully the priestly office ; the surplice in the pulpit has ceased t.o 
represent views opposed to evangelical doctrine, and it has, in many 
instances, taken the place of the gown without any such intention. 
It means little now , whatever it did formerly . Under these circum- 
stances, if the parishioners really desire the innovation, I shall not 
stand in the way. I may add that in a much smaller matter, when 
you said the people wished a bag instead of “a basin” to collect 
alms, I gave way, though a basin is directed by the Rubric. I know 
you only desire what is for the best, and I am sure my wish is to do 
what is right. 

May our Great High Priest, who now pleads for us in heaven, 
within the Holy of Holies, what He did for us on earth, guide us in 
all things.— -Believe me, yours faithfully, . 
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I may further add that, since a regular Offertory 
has been introduced, it is often a great convenience 
that there should be no changing of the gown after 
preaching, and that which is most convenient will, 
in the long-run, be adopted. 

Reply from some Parishioners as to Surplice 
in- the Pulpit. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir, — We regret that at your 
age, and after your long and laborious work in 
this parish, this controverted and annoying subject 
should have arisen. 

“We have rejoiced that in our parish we had no 
new fancies and unjustifiable ways, and that the 
doctrines taught .have been those of our beloved 
Church and of God’s Holy Word. 

“ We do not like changes unless they are neces- 
sary improvements : retaining the preaching gown 
has, now for above forty years, been a sign of evan- 
gelical and Reformation truth, and some of us will 
deeply regret a change to the surplice, which legally 
is only for ‘Church offices;’ still, we so greatly de- 
sire peace and harmony in our church and parish that 
we shall not allow our views to cause dissension. 

“ No names or numbers have been given by the 
churchwardens of those who desire a change, and 
we shall likewise abstain, and thus avoid differences 
as much as possible. 

“ The parish has gone on well and very pros- ' 
perously in all Church work, and we think any 
interruption a pity ; but we are sure, if ydu make 
the change, it will not be, as it has in some places, 
the beginning — leading to the introduction of 
serious innovations. 
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“ Under these circumstances, whether you make 
the change or not, you have our prayers and our 
warm and steady support. We are encouraged in 
this by the faithfulness of your letter on the sub- 
ject to the churchwardens.” 

• Thus the matter was left in my hands ; and from 
certain circumstances, as it appeared the best course, 
and as no principle was any longer involved in the 
practice, the change was made. I will only add 
that by some it is thought that the surplice looks 
better ; but to this I reply, the appearance is not the 
question, and if it were, tastes differ. A rich silk 
preaching-gown is a handsome vestment ; while for 
Church offices the full flowing surplice of the ancient 
Catholic pattern until lately universal in the Church 
of England, and which is illustrated in Dr. Marriott’s 
learned work on vestments, is ecclesiastical and digni- 
fied. During the last century a short, close surplice 
was introduced for functions into the Romish Church, 
and this has of late been imitated by some in the 
English Church, but it is comparatively a poor and 
meagre habit. 

To turn to a different subject, I have heard a story 
of an extremely short man going to call at a house ; 
he could not reach the rapper, but he saw a very 
tall man coming by, and he asked him to rap for 
him. He did so, and then said, “ I wonder what 
little men are made for.” “ Why,” answered the 
small one, “it is just that big men like you may 
wait upon us.” It seems ungracious, but is about 
the fact : it brings out the brotherhood of man- 
kind and slfows our dependence on one another. 
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The small bodies give the opportunity and pleasure 
to the great of helping. The infirm draw forth the 
love and kindness of the strong. This was exempli- 
fied in the following occurrence. I was labouring 
hard in my large and poor parish, with a numerous 
family, and one morning I was told a gentleman 
wanted to see me. I went into the room ; it was the 
Curate of Bray ; he had been faithful in that position 
for forty years. We have all heard of a Vicar of 
Bray who altered his views to keep his place for 
forty years, but that was near Dublin. This was my 
neighbour, and I wondered what he came about, 
lie was not long in telling me. He said, “ Some 
of the neighbouring gentry have heard of and seen 
your work, and have had the pleasure of combining 
to serve you ; they have sent me with these papers, 
by which you will receive from the Bank of England 
^85 per annum for five years, and there are fifty 
sovereigns ” — laying a bag on the table. ^Nothing 
more would he say. I tried to express my thank's, 
and he left. To this day I never heard a word more 
about it, but it was very opportune. I felt grateful, 
and sent him a portfolio of choice water-colour 
drawings to give to my unknown friends. 

God is good ; He knows our difficulties and pro- 
vides. This relieved me for a good while of much 
distraction, and no doubt I was better able to serve 
my people. Subsequently I was considerably pinched 
for means, but then a younger brother’s heart 
was opened', his pecuniary affairs had prospered, 
and he for many years has helped nobly. May 
others who work hard with an insufficient income 
find a brother raised up to assist. My parishioners 
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never knew the straits in which I was — such a 
subject never arose. 

Not long before I resigned I was taken greatly 
by surprise at receiving an invitation to' meet the 
parishioners at the schoolroom in the evening. It 
was my birthday, and there I was presented with a 
beautifully illuminated address handsomely framed, 
a purse of 2 50 guineas, and a book with the signa- 
tures of subscribers. This too great kindness was 
overwhelming : Wooburn people are very grateful 
for my poor and imperfect service, and show great 
forbearance as to my shortcoming. May God’s graci- 
ous blessing ever rest on the parish ! 

If we know our own hearts we shall think little 
indeed of ourselves. Anything good is from God, 
and we must give Him all the glory. Every aberra- 
tion and all evil is from ourselves, and lays us in the 
dust. We read,- Isa. xxvi. 12, “ Thou ' hast wrought 
all our -vyorks in us.” By God’s grace we carry out 
“ all things which are appointed for thee to do ” (Acts 
xxii. 10) ; and in the Communion Service we pray for 
grace to “ do all such good works as Thou hast pre- 
pared for us to walk in.” The Apostle Paul attri- 
butes all to God — “ His working, which worketh in 
me mightily ” — and declares, “ It is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure ” 
(Phil. ii. 12, 13). It is a marvel that the Holy God 
should thus condescend to us all unworthy and vile, 
but so it is through His infinite love. May we 
watch for and be obedient to His suggestions and 
movings, looking to His Spirit, His Word, and His 
providences, and manifest that we are “ His work- 
manship, created unto good works.”. 



PART XVI. 


Special missions— Opening tlie fountain— Buddhism— Resignation— 
Providence. 

Long before special parochial missions were thought 
of I had a week’s services, and the Rev. A. Dallas, 
C. Bridges, . and several others who were formerly 
at Woohurn preached each week-day in rotation. 
It was considered a useful plan, and the sermons 
were briefly reported in the local paper. Since that - 
the Rev. Hugh M°Neile started a kind of parochial 
mission, which was very successful. Five or six 
parishes, sometimes rather far separated, combined 
to receive a preacher, and he went to them in suc- 
cession. After I had a Curate I frequently took one 
of these tours, and always found them greatly valued 
and very refreshing to myself. 

Now there is a “ Church of England Parochial 
Mission Society,” and it is doing a great and much- 
needed work. Such is the deadness with some 
under the ordinary means, even in places most 
favoured, that it justifies an unusual or extra- 
ordinary effort, and humbly conducted with a quiet 
dependence on God, they cannot but be useful. 
We had one for ten days, during which the Rev. 
Dr. Wrenford was our excellent missioner. Results 
cannot be gauged ; it is an unseen work which 
cannot be measured by us, but there was much 
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prayer and the church was always filled. Spiritual 
counsel followed, heavenly influences were abroad, 
and personal religion was greatly extended and 
deepened. I think the mission stirred up some who 
were in a dry and barren state, and set them forward 
in a spiritual, joyful, and active religious course. 

Not very long before I resigned the parish the 
last additional room to the schools was opened, and 
also the new fountain : the water is supplied by our 
generous friends of Soho Mill (see the picture oppo- 
site), and the following is a cutting from the local 
paper in reference to the occasion : — 

“ On October 20th there was an interesting gathering at Wooburn. 
About 350 children and some friends assembled at the school-yard 
for the opening of the fountain. It is a neat edifice, designed by Mr. 
A. Vernon, and stands in front of the porch, harmonising well with 
the surrounding buildings. Water both for drinking, and washing 
before needlework, drawing, and after games is most necessary, and 
now the fountain in front supplies it. Travellers in the public road 
can also avail themselves of a draught of the refreshing beverage. 

“ The ceremony of opening was as follows : — The Vicar gave out the 
275th Hymn in the ‘Hymnal Companion,’ and it was sung beauti- 
fully and heartily by those assembled. He then read Bev. xxii. 17 
and St. John iv. 14, and the 444th Hymn was sung, beginning ‘Shall 
'we gather at the river ? ’ Next a special prayer was offered, and Hymn 
346 followed : it is by Bishop Onderdonk, and the verse — 

‘ Yea, whosoever will, 

O let him freely come, 

And freely drink the stream of life ; 

’Tis Jesus bids him come,’ 

well impresses the inscription over the fountain. 

“Mr. Greenwood (the excellent and experienced schoolmaster) 
then spoke, and addressed the children in hearty, earnest, loving 
words of encouragement. He said this was one of the prettiest 
sights he had seen in Wooburn — between 300 and 400 children, 
with their happy faces, arranged round the new fountain, which 
they were formally opening. To the parishioners in general it would 
be a great boon, but it would be more than doubly so to the chil- 
dren. It was also another most valuable and useful adjunct to the 
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already noble pile of school buildings before them. Only a few 
weeks ago they met in the new class-room to open and set it apart 
for the grand purpose of true education — not the popular education, 
falsely so called ; that was, mere instruction without the true founda- 
tion, but sound education of mind and body— education based upon 
Cod’s own precious Word. It was the one great object of the school 
not only to fit and prepare the boys and girls to fulfil certain 
duties in this life creditably, but to fit and prepare, by sowing the 
seeds, for the better life to come, to train the mortal immortal, for 
earth, for heaven. To the children this addition was one which gave 
great pleasure indeed, but to their esteemed Vicar, who had planted 
the schools and seen them grow wing by wing — grpwth entirely due 
to his unwearied diligence and perseverance for the true education 
spoken of — this day must be one of more than ordinary pleasure. 
The children would use the fountain first for drinking purposes, 
and then for keeping themselves clean. To it they would come and 
come again. Thirst would be quenched, but the thirst would return. 
To them it should be a constant reminder of that Fountain which 
was always flowing, and of which they could drink ‘ never to thirst 
again’ — the Fountain of Life, of which they had just been singing, 
and of whiqji the Vicar had just read. While keeping themselves by 
it clean in person, let it remind them of keeping themselves pure in 
heart. He asked them to take special care of it, as it was beautifully 
carved, and could be easily injured by throwing stones or cutting. 

“Mr. John Cox, a nephew of the Vicar’s, just from India, gave a 
very interesting address on;the value of water in a thirsty land. He 
enlarged on its preciousness in the desert, and to the famine-stricken, 
and then applied it spiritually, showing how our parched and perish- 
ing souls were given pardon, peace, and new and everlasting life by 
coming to Christ and drinking of the Living Water. 

“ The new room, which is only just completed, has been in use two 
or three weeks, and there was a meeting there before commencing 
work in it. A special prayer was offered and a few hymns were 
sung. Afterwards an address was given explaining the ornamental 
stone shield, designed by the Vicar, which has been at the end of the 
original building for the last thirty-five years. The design gives 
ample field for contemplation, for the shield rests upon the Holy 
Bible, and on it is depicted the Cross, the Lamb, the Anchor, the 
Pastoral Staff; above all is a Hove descending, and on a ribbon 
below is the passage from Ephesians ii. 18 — ‘Through Him we both 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father.’” 


I have found some persons infected with the idea 
that Buddhism is the foundation of Christianity. Sir 
M. Monier- Williams, Professor of Sanskrit at 
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Oxford, was at one time greatly captivated with 
Eastern writings, and nearly adopted such a belief, 
but from further examination he has become a firm 
believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and has 
boldly declared and published his conviction. 

Buddhism, the Brahmo Somaj, and even Theosophy 
are attractive to some minds, and I have had .to meet 
such views. Rajah Ramohun Roy is now considered 
the founder of the Brahmo creed. He was residing at 
Clifton with a Unitarian family when I first returned 
from India, in 1831, and there is a sketch of him 
facing this page ; he is, I think, buried at Stapleton, 
Bristol. Brahmoism is now adopted by many who 
have been educated at the godless colleges in India. 
They have been compelled by the secular knowledge 
which they have acquired to reject the foolish super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, and so they, especially the 
Baboos of Bengal, have adopted the Brahmo faith, 
which is a dreamy parody of Christianity without 
Christ. 

In South India the so-called Theosophy has made 
some progress' among the educated classes who have 
given up the grosser forms of idolatry. It is a crude 
mixture of Spiritualism and Buddhism. Both these 
creeds are a great hindrance to Christian Missions — 
vulgar superstitions are given up, and persecution for 
Christ is avoided at the same time by adopting them. 

Of pure Buddhism I have gathered the following 
account : — 

It is just one hundred years since these similarities struck Warren 
Hastings very forcibly. In later days they have exercised the minds 
of many, and now thirty volumes of Buddhist and Brahminical 
writings have been published at Oxford. It has puzzled some to 
account for the coincidences, and not' a few have come to the con- 
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elusion that Buddhist books formed the root of Christianity, and, 
Scad to say, one may now meet men in England who have renounced 
their teligi on for Buddhism ! On account of some beautif ul aphorisms 
it is extolled, and represented in theory as being lovely, charitable, 
and holy, but practically it is the very opposite. Buddha was him- 
self gentle and full of self-renunciation, but his religion was in- 
effectual to recover man from misery. He was grieved at the sorrows 
he saw, but his efforts to remedy them were unavailing ; Christ 
achieved this, and enthroned gladness and joy in the place of misery, 
as we shall presently see. 

The question is, “How did these truths and similarities to the 
Bible become inserted in Hindu and Buddhist books 1 ” The answer 
is not difficult. Let us consider the matter, and we shall be com- 
pletely satisfied that our Bible is God’s inspired revelation. 

We are much indebted to Sir William Jones, the great Oriental 
scholar, for our knowledge of Eastern literature. He considered the 
Sanskrit a most beautiful and refined language, and greatly enjoyed his 
researches in Eastern writings ; but his faith in the Bible remained 
unshaken : and he was a devout and consistent Christian. Then 
Marshman’s and Mountstuart Elphinstone’s histories are a great help 
in Eastern lore to the English reader. It could scarcely be other- 
wise than that we should find some verities in these ancient writings, 
for there are certain moral notions which are the common heritage 
of mankind from the beginning ; for instance, a general knowledge 
of right and wrong. Sacrifices, the shedding of blood for sin, existed 
from the earliest times. Abel’s acceptable sacrifice was “of the 
firstlings of his flock,” but Cain is unaccepted, and told “sin (a sin- 
offering) croucheth at the door ; ” but the primitive doctrine was 
overlaid in many countries by men’s invention and tradition. The 
love of righteousness was prominent in the time of Job, who lived 
probably a thousand years before Buddha. It would be hard to find 
in all the sacred writings of the East such grand theology as we have 
in that book alone. I refer not only to such definite doctrine as is 
found in chap. xix. 25, but also to the magnificent description in chap, 
xxxiii. and onwards. If we go to the New Testament, where is there 
anything like the glorious teaching given us in the Epistle to the 
Homans — say, in chap. iii. 19-31 ; chap. v. 1 ; chap. xii. ; and again in 
1 Cor. xiii. ? — in short, the free gift of pardon, peace, salvation, holi- 
ness, and heaven (see Rom. vi. 22). 

Buddhism is probably an ofLhoot of Brahminism, and when 
Gautama was born in Nepaul, 623 B.c., and became a preacher, he 
adopted the moral precepts which were in favour with ascetics. 
Zoroaster in Persia, Pythagoras in Italy, Confucius in China, and 
Heraklitos in Ephesus did the same. The Prophet Daniel was 
born about the same time as Gautama, and the Jews were sent 
captive to Babylon 606 years before Christ came into the world. 
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The captivity of Israel carried the sacred books Eastward, and 
Jewish influence into India and China. Jews have existed ever 
since in those countries. Buddha was not heard of in the West until 
the third century after Christ, in the time of Clemens Alcxandrinus, 
who says, “ Some of the Indians obey the precepts of Boutta, whom, 
on account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have raised to divine 
honours.” 

The ten tribes were carried into Assyria before Buddha was 
born, and no doubt the people of India received some knowledge of 
things recorded in our inspired Scriptures. The invasion of India 
by Alexander, 331 b.c., described as being “religious as well as 
military and mercantile,” gave another great accession to the influ- 
ence from the West, and some Buddhist sculptures are evidently 
indebted to Greek art ; for instance, in the Indian Section of the 
South Kensington Museum a Pallas Athene is found side by side 
with undoubted Buddhistic carvings. Plutarch records the good 
fortune of Alexander in having succeeded in introducing European 
knowledge into Asia ; but some of his soldiers rebelled when in the 
Punjab, saying, “We were brought here to make the Asiatics Greeks, 
but we are being turned into Asiatics ourselves.” This will explain how 
knowledge was introduced from the West before the Christian era. 

Some are delighted to throw a glamour over the history of 
Buddhism which it does not intrinsically possess. There are beau- 
tiful moral traits in the earlier books, but we must remember that 
nothing was committed to writing until 400 years after Buddha’s 
death. His religion, as first propounded, was a bald atheism ; it 
lias passed' through various phases, and has had legends added, so 
the great point is to search out the date of the writing. His remains 
were cremated, and pagodas were erected over his precious ashes in 
eight different places. Relics of him miraculously came to light, 
and are worshipped. Eight hairs are enshrined at Rangoon, and 
a tooth of Buddha is preserved at Kandy in Ceylon. There are 
many very ancient topes or memorials to him — some at Old Delhi, 
others in Burmah, Thibet, and China. Some would class them with 
the Pyramids in Egypt, which are of far greater antiquity, and others 
connect them even with Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain. In Thibet, 
Buddhism has its pope, priests, monks, and beads, to which have 
been added praying-cylinders driven by the wind. The man Buddha 
stands alone in the earliest Pali text as an ascetic striving against 
sorrow and ignorance ; there was nothing divine pretended, but at 
later periods embellishments were added. 

Gautama had great moral excellence, and he preached many 
virtues, confined to the second table of the Law — duties to man. 
The principle of Buddhism is to view life as poignant sorrow, with 
its trials and griefs, as a curse to be escaped from. 

The fundamental point of Christianity, on the contrary, is to put 
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away sin, and have the trials caused by it sanctified, and the life 
made holy. Christ takes away sin, and declares, “ Whosoever livetli 
and bjslieveth in Me shall never die.” Man is fallen -and lost, but 
Christ brought light on life and on death, and the believer is saved. 
Sorrow is changed into blessedness, and the deathbed surrounded with 
light. Notwithstanding the agnosticism of ancient Buddhism, sub- 
sequent writings gleam with phantasms of imaginary paradises, 
and even meet the demands of the human heart by what may be 
called prayer and vague distorted images of a Supreme Being, but 
the worship, to call it such, consists entirely of self-concentration. 

There is much that is curious, much that is wonderful, in the Bud- 
dhist religion. It is seen to perfection perhaps in Burmah, that land 
of pagodas and images of Gautama, where their yellow-robed priests 
form a considerable portion of the entire population. 

Bishop Mil man says it is interesting and very puzzling, the hugest 
and fairest “ nothing ” ever passed off on man. Its end is nothing- 
ness, its present nothingness, and Gui bono't continually rises to 
one’s mind. Its outward manifestations and inward metaphysics 
are unsparing, but it has no intelligent hold on its followers. 

In subsequent times, after Christ came into the world and His 
gospel was preached, St. Thomas, it is believed, visited India, and 
made many converts to Christianity. There are vestiges of his work 
at St. Thome, and the remnant of an Apostolic Church on the 
Malabar coast. At St. Thomas’s Mount, near Madras, there is an 
ancient cross, with an inscription which has lately been deciphered 
and found to be Christian. Goa, below Bombay, was the seat of a 
bishop, and crosses and crosiers have been carved — in the Middle 
Ages, probably — and* even added to Hindu sculpture. Thus there 
is little difficulty in accounting for Old Testament and Christian 
statements being found in India. The ancient Syrian Christian 
Church, on the south-west coast of India, was planted very early — 
ages before the Portuguese came in 1502. The priests from Portugal 
and Italy endeavoured to make these Christians submit to the Pope 
of Rome. The Syrian Christians resisted this successfully until the 
sixteenth century. There has long been a schism among them, and 
now Rome claims 160,000, and the old Syrians 300,000. 

The four Vfpas are said to have been written fourteen centuries 
before Christ. They declare the manifestations of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Brahma was the creating principle, Vishnu the pre- 
serving principle, Siva the destroying principle. The Hindus 
number their gods at 32,000,000. . The Institutes of Manu — laws 
re^gious and secular — date, it is said, from the ninth century before 
Christ. They divide the Hindus into four castes — Brahmin (sacer- 
dotal), Kshatryias (military), Vaisyas (industrial), and, ‘fourth, Sudras 
(servile). The Puranus are writings from 1000 years to 450 years 
from this date, 1889. 
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Krishna is the ninth recorded avatara, or incarnation of Yishn 
He was a great hero in Guzarat ; he was killed accidentally by an 
arrow, and deified afterwards. He is the favourite god with Hindu 
women, and very popular generally. The books in which he is 
raised to divine honours are comparatively modern in the opinion of 
all Sanskrit scholars. In the tenth book of the “ Bhagavata-Purana ” 
is the full story of Krishna, and Sir M. Monier-Williams places that 
as late'as the tenth century a.d. There are very remarkable approxi- 
mations to the gospel of Christ— parodies of the Bible, all, no doubt, 
derived from that source. Krishna is generally represented as stand- 
ing on a serpent, his feet near its head, and his hands grasping the 
tail. The Atonement is the central doctrine of Christianity, but 
there is no approach to this doctrine either in the “ Bhagavad-Gita ” 
or the precepts of Buddha ; still, there is very much in the story of 
Krishna very like the history of Christ. The Buddhist sacred books 
give tales of five hundred and fifty births of Gautama ; he was at 
one time a rat, at another a jungle-cock ; a man to-day, a beast to- 
morrow, and so forth. Nirvana, the Buddhist aim, releases from 
this unceasing transmigration ; it is their acme of felicity. 

The continent of India is peopled now by Hindus and Muham- 
madans. At one time the whole population was Buddhist, — now 
they are absorbed by the above religions ; but Buddhists are very 
numerous in Ceylon, Burmah, and especially China. False religions 
generally die out, though they may commence with some gifted 
person, separate from others, and groping after God. There is not 
a single believer now in the ancient religions of Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome. In the time of Constantine not one 
in a hundred and fifty of the human race professed Christianity. 
Now the number of Christians amounts to one-third of the popula- 
tion of the globe. 

It is a favourite fancy of the day to speak of the lights of India, 
but it is only a fascinating fallacy, for they all pale and vanish 
before Him who is “the Light of the world.” Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, and Muhammad all begin with some flashes of light, but 
end in utter darkness. They bid men get rid of sin by washings, 
penances, repetitions of prayers, pilgrimages, arduous ritual observ- 
ances, and sacrifices. Nirvana is the mystical aim, the heaven of 
the Buddhists. Their priests vary as to its character, though they 
say no one can attain to it, for the abstinence required is so great. 
Absorption into Buddha is the general idea, which would be annihi- 
lation, for they do not believe *in a soul ; but the great object is 
emancipation from the liability to re-birth. Surely this uncertain, 
ghastly Nirvana is a loud cry to Christians to send them the gospel 
of the grace of God. 

God's Word, our Holy Bible, came to us through various writers ; 
some were princes or priests, others shepherds or fishermen. They 
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lived at various places, and wrote at different times, through a period 
of sixteen hundred years. Their agreement, and the truth and 
holiness* of their writings— including Psalms, Proverbs, parables, 
and prophecies — prove their Divine inspiration. Lately discovered 
tablets, cylinders, and inscriptions confirm every name and many 
accounts in Old Testament history. The object is to lead us to 
know ourselves, to know God, and to turn to Him. The Divine 
Word is the Christian’s food, by which lxis soul is renewed. 
Doctrines and duties are revealed in the Bible harmoniously, and 
delivered in simplicity and with majesty and authority. They show 
how sin can be pardoned consistently with Divine justice, and man 
reconciled to God and recovered to holiness. We should be thankful 
we have this “anchor of the soul both sure and stedfast,” instead 
of Buddha’s groaning, uncertain, hopeless expiations. 

We see the good fruits of Christianity around us and extending 
through the earth — slowly, it is true, for, unlike other religions, it 
has to do with the heart ; but we may go far without seeing such 
from the much-vaunted religions of the East. I have seen a monkey- 
tope in India — many thousands of various kinds in the copse, and 
all fed and carefully attended daily as a religious duty, but never a 
hospital for the sick or an asylum for the blind as the result of 
Buddhism. In China, with millions of Buddhists, I have beheld a 
string of thirty blind men holding on to each other, begging from 
shop to shop ; but there was no institution to receive them, or effort 
made to ameliorate their pitiful state. It is not very long since 
Lord W. Bentinck put an end, by English laws passed through the 
efforts of Christian missionaries, to the burning of many thousands 
of Hindu widows annually on the pyres of their husbands. Since 
that time, by the same power, the huge cars of Juggernaut were 
forbidden to be rolled over the living to crush them to death. The 
Ganges, too, was a depository for the aged and for infants, and so 
great was the horrid nuisance that the police were employed to sink 
the bodies found afloat, and in one month it was officially reported 
that close to Calcutta alone a thousand bodies were seized and sunk 
—almost all unrighteously drowned. 

In contrast to this, Christianity assuredly gives us a better religion, 
and all we have to do is to take God’s free gift, and praise Him for 
it. It is peace and rest in Christ. We must grasp God’s truth. It 
admits of no compromise, and must not be diluted to meet modern 
thought. The Bible means what it says, and is not to be explained 
away. There is no real antagonism between true science and the 
Word of God. Science is the handmaid and friend of religion. 
Nature and Bevelation are from God. 

As man consists of body, soul, and spirit, so our Triune God is 
revealed as the Father who created us, the Son who redeemed us, 
and the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth us. Search the .Scriptures with 
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eyes open and light from above. Look and live. . Believe and be 
saved. Repent, and be converted — and you shall have joy in God as 
your Father, Christ as your Saviour, and the Holy Ghost as your 
Comforter and Sanctifier. It is only through the atonement on the 
cross that we have access to God as our Father. There must be 
nothing short of spiritual union with Christ. “ God is love,” and 
He gave His Son. “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.”- “Christ died for the ungodly,” and casts out no peni- 
tent that comes. The great purpose of our Heavenly Father is to 
unite His creatures to Himself, and this is effected through Jesus 
Christ. He, sinless, was made, as our substitute, a sin-offering. 
Our sin is atoned for, and we have life in the Crucified One — a new 
life for God and heaven, which will never die. Christ fulfilled the 
Law perfectly for us, and His resurrection proclaimed God’s accept- 
ance of His work. There is no condemnation to him that believeth. 
Christ as man suffered, and, being God, satisfied. On the cross our 
sin was punished and blotted out ; God is just, and does not impute 
it again to the believer. He looks upon us as washed, 'and in Christ 
clothed in His spotless, perfect righteousness— complete in Him, 
born again from above, a new creation unto holiness, to think, speak, 
and work for Christ. We work not for life, but from life, and out 
of love. Judgment will be according to works, but salvation is not 
for works. “We will make mention of Thy righteousness, even of 
Thine only.” Our Redeemer intercedes for us, and as our great 
High Priest ever pleads for us in heaven what He has done for us 
on earth- We must put away self, and realise the personal, living 
Christ. Death is a peaceful sleep of the mortal body till Christ 
comes again ; the grave has lost its terror ; there is victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Love begets love, and the believer is con- 
strained to serve God, not as a mournful task, but with grateful 
joy ; he delights in the Law, and strives to have it written in his 
heart and life. He is redeemed by the precious blood, and sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit — restored to God and to holiness. Satan is ever 
seeking to hinder ; but Christ, the great Shepherd, is the Fountain 
of strength, and He has a perfect individual care over each of His 
sheep. 

Whatever difficulties Christianity presents, it gives a bright hope 
full of immortality — a deliverance from suffering, weakness, and the 
least taint of sin. Our vile body will be changed — transfigured, a 
glorious body, a suitable helpmeet to the spirit wholly sanctified, 
and fitted for “the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” It is a present salvation through union with Christ, in 
whom we have acceptance and spiritual life, and with whom we 
have habitual communion seeking a growing conformity to Him. 
At best we are but poor sinners, and cannot lie too low; but in 
Him we have forgiveness, righteousness for justification, and new 
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life by the power of the Holy Ghost. All grace is treasured up in 
Christ, and believers draw spiritual strength thence ; they may 
come boldly and not be straitened in their requests for life and holi- 
ness by the work of the Holy Spirit in their hearts and lives. God 
feaves, and then keeps. It is prayer that we lack. The gospel of 
fphrist is the only sufficient remedy for this fallen world, and it is 
adapted to every diversity of race all over the globe. 

The way is prepared, and we have simply to receive all we need, 
and walk in it. We have no excuse, but we must meet the judg- 
ment. All the ungodly and every sceptic have yet to meet Christ, 
when all things will be brought up for the final decision. In that 
day neglect and unbelief will have no reply ; all words and thoughts, 
and hard speeches, unjust to the Bible, unjust to the Church, unjust 
to Christ, will receive their due. May our Heavenly Father give us 
grace to declare, in our daily life and conversation, the gospel of 
Christ faithfully, lovingly, and earnestly 1 Christianity is suited for 
all, and it is as wide as human nature. It is not spiritual only ; it 
concerns itself with man as he is, and it is adapted to develop every 
capacity, and to satisfy human life on all its varied lines. 

I had a most valued Curate for nearly five years ; 
every hour was a comfort while he was in the parish, 
and God’s work prospered. It was an evil day 
when' he was induced, greatly against his own 
will, to leave. However, may our Heavenly Father 
prosper him wherever he labours. About this 
time I had an injury — hernia — which, with incessant 
work, I neglected. At last it was aggravated by 
being too active, and it became very serious. I 
was obliged to be recumbent again and again, and 
having failed in every effort to supply my Curate’s 
position suitably, I felt it my duty to give up my 
charge. It Avas an unspeakably crushing blow, and 
with great difficulty I tore myself away from my 
parish. The work there was difficult and heavy, but 
it was a simple luxury to endeavour to perform it. . 

Job says, “My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle.” God gives the Avarp and thread of life. 
We Aveave the woof across it, and a sorry web and 
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pattern it is — crooked and marred. Christ is -our 
example, and we are called to follow Him in faith, 
hope, and charity, hut our work is feeble and imper- 
fect. Verily we are unprofitable servants. It is I 
very soiled work, and grievously below the patterf 
— indeed, one blot. Nothing, not the best thing 
purely perfect, not a moment that can stand the 
accuracy of God’s judgment. All is sin, but blessed 
be His Holy Name He does not despise the sor- 
rowful and contrite heart that trusts in the all- 
cleansing Atonement and the perfect righteousness 
of the Redeemer. 

Our course from the cradle to the grave is marked 
with' sin and infirmity. -But how wonderful God’s 
dealings, how merciful our preservations from danger 
— through childhood, youth, and age ! Evil on our 
part ; but patience, forbearance, long-suffering, and 
goodness from our Heavenly Father in Christ. ' And, 
after all, how cold are our hearts, how little real love 
do we feel towards the Holy God for what He is in 
Himself, and to His dear Son who died for our sins 
on the cross ! 

The foregoing reminiscences have been written 
under difficulty — generally while recumbent. They 
might be greatly lengthened, almost every page, and 
a key given : but this is enough. If they should 
prove of interest or profit, instructive or helpful in 
any degree, to my fellow-creatures — whether to 
follow or avoid — let them thank God. 
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